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The  Summary  View  of  the  Pri/oMrst  tSc.  to  be 
placed  oppofite  Page  S30. 


A  /  7 

TREATISE 

ON  THE 

POLICE  OF  THE  METROPOLIS; 

CONTAININO   A   DtTAIt  OP  THS 

VARIOUS  CRIMES  and  MISDEMEANORS 

By  which  Public  and  Privati  Property  and  Security  are^ 
at  prefentj  injured  and  endangered: 

SUGGESTING    REMEDIES 

rORTHUIl 

PREVENTION. 

Ths  FIFTH  EDITION,  Revised  and  Enlarged. 

BT  P.  COL^UHOUN,  Esq. 

AaiHgataMagifiratfJortht  CouMtUs  rfMUdltfix^  Stmy^  Ktnu  andEfftx. — Far 
the  City  and  JJherty  (f  fVefiminftr—^ndfir  the  UUrlj  oftbe  Taftver  ofLmdon* 


Meminerint  legum  conditoret,  illat  id  proximum  hunc  finem  accomiDO* 
dare ;  Scclera  videlicet  arcenda,  refrcnandaque  vitia  ac  roorum  pravitateim 

Judicef  pariler  le^i  illas  cum  vigore,  cquitate,  integritate,  public«que 
utilitatis  amore  curent  exequi ;  at  juftitia  et  virtus  omnes  focietatit  ordinct 
pervadanc.  Induftriaque  (imul  et  Temperantta  inertias  locum  alTumant  et 
prodigalitatia. 


London: 
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READER. 


X  H  £  Police  of  the  Metropolis  is  a  fubje^  of  great  ini- 
portance  to  be  known  and  underftood ;  fmce  every  innocent 
and  ufeful  member  of  the  Community  has  a  particular  in- 
tereft  in  the  corre£l  adminiftration  of  whatever  relates  to  th6 
morals  of  the  People — ^to  the  protection  of  the  Public  againft 
depredation  and  fraud — and  to  the  prevention  of  Grimes. 

It  is  a  fpeci^^s  of  knowledge  which  cannot  fail  to  force 
itfelf  upon  the  attention  ;  the  prefent  infecurity  with  regard 
to  property,  and  in  fome  inflances  with  refpe£l  to  life  itfelf^ 
has  become  a  fubje£t  fo  truly  interefting,  that  every  infor. 
mation  upon  it  mud  be  generally  defirabie. 

With  an  immediate  view  to  this  particular  objed^  the 
Author  has  fubmitted  to  the  confideration  of  the  Readtr,  a 
variety  of  evUs  of  great  magnitude,  with  other  fpecific  details; 
which  ate  not  to  be  found  in  books,  and  which ,  of  courfe^ 
have  never  been  laid  before  the  Public  through  the  medium 
of  the  Prefs. 

It  may  naturally  be  cxptStcd,  that  fuch  an  accumuk'' 

tion  of  delinquency,  fyflematically  detailed,  and  placed  in  fo 

prominent  a  point  of  view,  muft  excite  a  conflderable  degreo 

of  aftoniihment  in  the  minds  of  thofe  Readers  who  have  not 

been  taoiiliar  with  fubje£ts  of  this  nature. 

This 


VI  TO   THE   READER. 

This  aljoniflimcnt  will  perhaps  create  a defire  to  invcf- 
tigate  how  far  the  amazing  extent  of  the  depredations  upon  ^ 
the  Public,  dated  in  this  Work,  can  be  reconciled  to  najon 
ZxApoJfthllity. 

Should  any  doubts  be  entertained  on  this  fubjed,  the 
Reader  is  referred  to  Ihe  general  view  given  of  the  vaft  mag- 
nitude and  proud  height  to  which  the  commerce  of  the  Me- 
tropolis has  advanced. — ^By  which  it  appears  that  about 
*  3*500  Ihips  and  veflels,  and  40,000  waggons,  (including 
their  repeated  voyages  and  journies,)  annually  bring  and 
carry  away  a  moving  property,  eflimated  at  Ont  Hundred 
•  and  Twenty  Millions* 

If  to  this  fliall  be  added  the  merchandize,  proviJlonSf 
iani^no/es,  and  money  depofiied,  and  in  conftant  tranfit 
within  the  Metropolis,  in  the  courfe  of  a  year,  it  will  be 
found  that  the  value  of  property  expofed  is  by  no  means  ex* 
aggerated,  when  eilimatcd  at  an  additional  Ftfiy  Millions/ 
making  in  the  whole.  One  Hundred  and  Seventy  Alillions^ 

Let  the  mind  pafs  from  the  contemplation  of  this  vaft 
aggregate  of  floating  wealth,  expofed  to  depredation  in  ten 
thoufand  diiFerent  ways,  and  examine  the  prefent  (late  of  the 
aiorals  of  the  Metropolis ;  by  a  reference  to  the  various  claflcs 
of  individuals  who  live  idly  and  fupport  themfelves  by  pur- 
fuits  that  are  either  criminal,  illegal,  diflblute,.  vicious,  or 
depraved:  it  will  then  be  difcovered  that  a£ls  of  delinquency 
and  the  corruption  of  manners,  have  uniformly  kept  pace 
with  the  increafe  of  the  riches  of  the  Capital :  This  will  be 
more  clearly  elucidated  by  the  following  melancholy  Eftimate; 
(which  the  Author  has  been  able  to  place  in  the  prefent 
collefted  point  of  view,  after  much  labour  and  inveftiga- 
tion.) 

^  Vide  Chap.  III.  and  XV.  Paget  55,  56,  70,  and  410, 4x1. 

ESTIMATI 


70  THE  MADSK.  ^U 

£STIMATB 

O/P^rfons  Ufio  are /ufp$fid  to  fufp^rt  themfelvisiu  and  near 
tht  Metrofolii  by  furfuits  4ither  criminal — ilUgaJ^-^f 
immoraL 

I  ft  Profefled  Thieves^  Burglars^  Highway  Robbers> 
Pick-pocketSy  and  River  Pirates,  who  are  com* 
pletely  Corrupted ; — many  of  whom  have  finiihed 
their  education  in  the  Hulks^  and  fome  at  Botany- 
Bay.— N.  B.  There  will  be  a  confiderable  increafe 
of  this  clafs  on  the  return  of  Peace^  now  eftimated 
at  about  (vide  pages  87  to  los)  •  -        S|000 

s.  Profefled  and  known  Receivers  of  Stolen  Goods; 
of  whom  eight  or  ten  are  opulent*  -  *        60 

"j^  CoinerS)  Colourers,  Dealers,  Venders,  Buyers,  and 
Utterers  of  Bafe  Money,  including  counterfeit  Fo- 
reign and  Eail  India  Coin ;  t  vide  pages  431,  432       3^000 

4.  Thieves,  Pilferers,  and  Embezzlers  who  live  partly 
by  depredation^  and  partly  by  their  own  occafional 
labour:  vide  pages  103  to  131, 418  to  425         -       8,000 

f .  River  Pilferers,  viz.  Fraudulent  Lumpers,  Scuffle-^ 
hunters.  Mudlarks,  Lightermen,  Riggers,  Artifi- 
cers and  Labourers  in  the  Docks  andArfenals: 
vide  pages  53  to  80,  425  to  430  -  2,500 

0.  Itinerant  Jews,  wandering  from  flreet  to  (Ireet, 
holding  out  temptations  to  pilfer  and  fteal,  and 
Jew  Boys  crying  Bad  Shillings,  ^who  purchafe 
articles  ftolen  by  Servants,  Stable  Boys,  &c.  &c. 
generally  paying  in  bafe  Money  -  2,000 

Carried  over        ••17,560 

♦Cap.  VIII.  -I-Cap.  VI.  Videjnges  40, 11a,  313,  125,  tft6,  158^161  (  176. 

In 


**  Difcharged  from  the  Halka  upon  the  Public,  fince  the  com- 
mencemeot  of  thlit  mode  of  puniflinent,  includuag  efcapea 

and  pardons            ...            Vide  page  gOy  s»|30 

Peiiont  acquitted  in  tea  years  at  the  Old  Bailey            •            90,  6,186 
piiiebarged  from  all  the  Gaols  in  the  Metropolisi  by  procla« 

mation,  in  four  years,  from  1791  to  1795         •           -        91,  5)99» 

Difcharged  in  coofequence  of  acquittals         •        •           •        91,  8,969 

Pi(charged«  aftex  impriCosaient             •        •        •          -        91,  >>484 

N«  B*  Under  tite  frtftnt  Syfiem  there  is  not  ahve  om  Offtwce  in  one  >  ■ 

htmdrtJUmt  h  difrwergd  or  frofecuted^  10, 1 54^ 

7*  Receivers 


Vm  TO  THE   REAI>£R« 

Brought  over        171560 

7.  Receivers  of  Stolen  Goods,  from  petty  Pilferers, 
at  Old  Iron  Shops,  Store  Shops,  Rag  and  Thrumb 
Shops,  and  Shops  for  Second-hand  Apparel,  in- 
cluding fome  fraudulent  Hoftlers,  fmall  Butchers 

and  Pawnbrokers*  -  -  4,000 

8.  A  clafs  of  fufpicious  Charafters,  who  live  partly 
by  pilfering  and  palling  Bafe  Money — oftenfibly 
.Coftard  Mongers,  Afs  Drivers,  Duflmcn,  Chim- 
ney Sweepers,  Rabbit  Sellers,  Fiih  and  Fruit  Sel- 
lers, Flafli  Coachmen,  Bear  Baiters,  Dog  Keep- 
ers, (but  in  faft.  Dog  Stealers),  &c.  &c.t  -     i,ooq 

g.  Perfons  in  the  charafter  of  menial  Servants,  Jour- 
neymen, Warehoufc  Porters,  and  under-Clerks, 
who  are  entnifted  with  property,  and  who  defraud 
their  employers  in  a  little  way,  under  circumftan- 
ces  where  they  generally  elude  dete£lion^-eftimated 
at  about  [See  pages  419,  422,  423,  n,  438)  3i500 

10.  A  clafs  of  Swindlers,  Cheats,  and  low  Gam- 
blers, compofeid  of  idle  and  diflblute  Chara6lers, 
who  have  abandoned  every  honcft  purfuit,  and  who 
live  chiefly  by  fraudulent  tranfaftions  in  the  Lot- 
tery ;  as  Morocco  Men^  Ruffians y  Bludgeon  Men, 
Clerks,  and  Affijlants  during  the  feafon ;  who  at 
other  times  afliime  the  trade  of  Duffers^  Hawkers 
and  Pedlars,  Horfe  Dealers,  Gamblers  with  E  O 
Tables  at  Fairs,  JJtterers  of  Bafe  Money,  Horfe 
Stealers,  &c.  &c.  vide  pages  118,  153,  note;  418, 
419;   422  -  -  .  7,440 

11.  Various  other  clafles  of  Cheats,  not  included  in 

the  above,  but  defcribed  in  pages  148  to  158,  vide 

pages  4189  421  -  -  -       1,000 

■       ■    ■ 

Carried  over        34^500 

*  Vide  pages  47«-5ft ;   176;  1871  i88|  and  418  to  424.        f  Vidt  pages 
18,418  to  4t4. 

12.  Fraudulent 
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Brought  over        34i5<^ 

12.  Fraudulent  and  dilTalute  Publicans  who  afc  don- 
neded  with  Criminal  People,  and  who,  to  accom- 
modate their  companions  in  iniquity,  allow  their 
houfes  to  be  rendezvous  for  Thieves,   Swindlers, 

and  Dealers  in  Bafe  Money*  -  -     ifOO« 

13.  A  clafs  of  inferior  OlHcers  belonging  to  the  Cuf- 
toms  aod  Excife,  including  what  are  called  Super- 
numeraries and  Gliitmcn  i  many  of  whom  connive 
at  pillage  as  well  as  Frauds  committed  on  the  Re- 
venue, and  fhare  in. the  plunder  to  a  very  confide- 
lable  extent  :  principallv  from  their  inability  to  * 
fupport  thcmfelves  on  the  pittance  allowed  themirt 
name  of  falary  :  eftimated  at  t  -  i,oo# 

14.  A  numerous  clafs  of  Perfons  who  keep  Chand- 
ler's Shops  for  the  fale  of  provifions,  tea,  and  other 
neceifaries  to  the  poor. — The  total  number  is  efti-  » 
mated  at  ten  thoujand  in  the  Metropolis,  a  certain 
proportion   of  whom,   as  well  as  fmall  Butchers 

and  others  are  known  to  cheat  their  cuftomers 
(efpecially  thofe  to  whom  they  give  a  little  credit) 
by  falfe  weights,  for  which,  excepting  in  the  pariflt 
of  Mary-le-bone,  there  is  no  proper  check  :  vide 
n^^  pages  101,  161,  and  424  .  -     3>50Q 

15.  Servants,   male  and  female.   Porters,    Hoftlers,  \ 
Stable  Boys,   and  Port  Boys,  &c,  out  of  place, 
principally  from  ill  huhaviourand  lofsof  charader, 
whofe  means  of  living  mud  excite  fufpicion — at 

all  times  about  (vide  pages  419,  422,  423  n,  438}  10,000 

•  ^ 

Carried  over    5o',ooo 

^  About  1000  public-houfes  change  maftexi  once  or  twice  and  in  fome 
ynftances  three  or  four  timet  a  year,  in  the  Metropolii,  which  are  generally 
(with  Ibm^  exceptions)  occupied  by  such  chara£lers.  Vide  pages  37,  and 
4x8.         f  Vide  pages  64,  65,  and  425,  &c. 

16.  Perfoxis 


X  to  .THE  Jt£AD£iti 

Brought  over        £d|000 

16.  PeT(oni4:ai]£d'BIack Lfgs,  and  others  profdyted  to 
the  paflxon  of  Gaming,  or  purfuing  it  as  a  trade, 
vrho  are  in  the  conftant  habit  of  frequenting  houfes 
open^  for  the  exprefs  purpqfe  of  play,  of  .which 
there  are  at  kaft  forty  in  Wcftminfter,  where 
Pharo  Banks  are  kept,  or  where  Hazard,  Rouge 
it  Npir^  &c.  are  introduced.  Of  thefe,  five  ara 
kept  in  the  houfes  of  Ladies  of  Fafhion^  who  are 
laid  to  receive  £ff>.  each  routi  befidesi  one  eighth 
of  the  profits  :  (even  are  fubfcription  houfes;  five 
have-cuftomers  particularly  attached  to  them  ;  and 
thirteen  admit  foreigners  and  every  Idle  anddiflblute 

^  charader,  who  are  either  introduced  or  known  to 
belong  to  the  fraternity  of  Gamblers  \  where  a 
fupp^r  and  wines  are  always  provided  by  the  pro- 
prietors of  the  houfe  for  the  entertainment  o.f  their 
cvdomers  :  vide  pages  139,  to  143^  and  418,  419     2,000 

17.  Spendthrifts — Rakes — Giddy  Young  Men  incx- 
perietnoed  and  in  the  purfuit  of  criminal  plea- 
fures-^Profligate^  loofe,  and  diflblute  CharaAers, 

«  vitiated  themfelves  and  in  the  daily  praflice  of 
feducing  others  to  intemperance,  lewdnefs,  de- 
bauchery, gambling,  and  excefs  \  ellimated  at*        3,000 

18.  Foreigners  who  live  chiefly  by  Gambling  •      ^00 

19.  Bawds  who  keep  houfes  of  ill  Fame,  Brothels, 
Lodglng-Houfes  for  Proilitutes  :  vide  page  437        c,ooo 

30.  Unfortunate  Females  of  all  defcriptions,  who 
•  fupport  themfelves  chiefly  or  wholly  by  proftitu- 
tion:  vide  pages  42 land  422        -        -  -    jo,ood 


Carried  over    107,500 
*Vide  pages  41 S  and  419 

fii.  Strangerb 


TO    THE  KEAD&lt.  It 

Brought  over    lo/^jo^ 
2i..Stxsmg^rs  out  of  work  who  have  wandered  up  to 

JLondon  in  fearch  of  en>ploypient,  and  without  re- 

CQinmend^tion,   generally  in  confequence  of  fome 

.mifdemeanor  committed  in  the  /Country  ;  at   ^11 

tildes  above  -        -  -  •  i,oo# 

S2.  StrQllii^g  Minflrels,  Ballad  Singers,  Show-Men, 
Trumpeters,  and  Gipfies  .         •  .  i9^0# 

13-  Gjubbers,  Gin  drinking  diflblute  Women  and 
deftitute  Boys  and  Girls,  wandering  and  prowling 
about  in  the  firects  and  by-places  after  Chips, 
Nails,  Old  Metals,  broken  Glafs,  Paper,  Twine> 
&c.  &c.  who  are  conftantly  on  thq  watch  to  pilfer 
when  an  opo^unity  ogcrs  -  -    2,000 

S4-  Common  Beggars  and  Vagrants  aflcingalms,  fup- 

pofing  one  to  every  two  (Ireets  «  8>^^^ 


Totil     115,000 

In  contemplating  this  (hocking  catalogue  of  Hiimtan  De» 
pravity ,  (which  howevery////  does  not  inclu4e  every  defcrip- 
tion  of  Fraud  orDifhonelty  which  is  praflifed}  before  the 
mind  (hall   imbibe   unfavourable  impreflions,  it  may  be  nc- 
ceflary  to  remind  the  Reader,  that  in  order  jufUy  to  appreci- 
ate the  moral  turpitude  which  attaches  to  fuch  a  hgti  of  in. 
dividuals^  in  many  refpedls  deluded  and  mifled  by  the  nume- 
rous temptations  which  aflail  them,  it  muft  be  mcafured  by 
a  fcale  proportioned  to  the  unparalleled  extent  and  opulence 
of  the  Metropolis,  and   tothevaft  amount  of  moving  pro- 
perty there.     London  is  not  only  the  grand  Magazine  of  the 
Britilh  Empire,  but  alfo  the  general  receptacle   for  the  idle 
and  depraved  of  almoft  every  Country,   and  certainly  from 
every  quarter  of  the  dominions  of  the  Crown  ; — where  the 
temptations  and  refources  for  Criminal  Pleafures-— Gambling 

—Fraud 


lit  to  THE  READfeR. 

►—Fraud  and  Depredation,  as  well  as  for  Purfuits  df  honfeft 
indudry,  almoft  exc<?ed  imagination  ;  fince  befides  being  the 
feat  of  Government,  and  the  centre  of  Fafhion,  Amufements^ 
DifTfpation,  Extravagance,  and  Folly,  it  is  not  only  the 
greateft  commercial  City*  in  the  Univerfe,  but  perhaps  one 
of  the  firft  manufafturing  Towns  that  is  known  toexiftit 

Under  thefe  circumftances,  while  immorality,  liceil- 
tioufnefs,  and  Crimes  arc  known  to  advance  in  proportion 
to  riches,  it  is  much  to  be  lamented  that  in  the  rapid  and 
progreflive  increafe  of  the  latter,  fufHcient  attention  has  not 
been  befiowed  on  the  means  of  checking  the  enormous  ftrides 
made  by  the  former. 

This  is  to  be  attributed  principally  to  thofe  deficiencies 
and  imperfe£lions  in  the  Syflem  of  Police,  which  are  ex* 
plained  and  pointed  out  in  the  Treatife,  now  offered  to  the 
attention  of  the  Reader. 

It  opens  a  wide  field  for  doing  good,  to  men  of  opu** 
lence,  talents,  and  virtue  ;  to  Patriot i  and  Philanthroptfis 
who  love  their  Country  and  glory  in  its  profperity. 

Such  men  will  fpeedily  difcover  through  this  medium^ 
that,  like  the  Roman  Government  when  enveloped  in  riches 
and  luxury,  the  National  profperity  may  be  of  fliort  dura^ 
tion  \  that  the  fame  calamities  are  to  be  dreaded  wherever 
public  morals  are  neglcScd,  and  no  effcftual  meafures  adopt- 
ed for  the  purpofc  either  of  checking  the  alarming  growth  of 
Depravity  and  Crimes,  or  of  guarding  the  rifing  generation 
againft  evil  examples  ;  which  arc  exhibited  in  the  Metropd* 
lis,  perhaps  in  a  greater  degree  than  was  ever  before  expe-« 
rienced,  particularly  among  the  lower  ranks  of  Society. 

It  is  therefore  earneftly  to  be  wiflied,  that  the  fubjcfl  of 
this  Treatife  may  excite  in  the  public  mind  an  ardent  defire 

•Vide  page  56h  +  Vide  page 410. 
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for  the  adoption  of  fuch  Remedies  as  (hall  apply  to  the  im- 
provement of  the  morals  of  the  People,  as  well  as  to  remove 
the  danger  and  infeciirity,  which  at  prefent  exift ;  and  which 
vnqueftionably  mufl  be  greatly  augmented  at  the  conclufion 
of  the  war,  by  the  return  of  a  multitude  of  Delinquents  to 
their  aflbciates  in  iniquity, 

The  fole  intention  of  the  Author,  in  pointing  out  thefc 
accumulated  wrongs,  is  to  fecure  the  inhabitants  of  the  Me- 
tropolis againft  the  alarming  confequences  to  be  dreaded  from 
the  exiftcnce  of  fuch  an  atrocious  and  criminal  Confederacy, 
r— That  this  may  be  the  more  eafily  cfFeded,  in  all  inftances, 
where  Evils  are  reprefented  to  exift,  RfmedUs  are  uniformly 
propofed;  And  thefe  are  fuch  as  have  forced  themfelves  upon 
the  mind,  more  from  pra£lical  obfervation,  than  by  indulging 
in  fpeculative  theories. — ^They  are  fuggefted  under  a  con- 
vi£lion  that  they  pcrfeAly  accord  with  the  fpirit  of  the  Law ; 
and  that  their  adoption  will  be  pradicable ;  without  difturb- 
)ng,  in  any  material  degree,  the  Syi|em  of  Criminal  Jurif- 
prudencq  which  at  prefent  exifls. 

The  obje£l  is  to  extend  to  that  Syftem  a  greater  portion 
pf  tnergy  and  effeSf^  by  eftablifhing  agencies,  regulations  and 
reftraintSj  rendered  neceflary  by  the  great  magnitude  aQd  ex- 
tent of  the  enormities  committed. 

It  is  by  the  operation  of  legal  and  proper  reftrainUf 
that  the  pofleflion  of  all  things  valuable  in  Society  is  fecured. 

It  is  by  the  general  influence  of  good  Laws  and  regula^^ 
ti$nst  that  the  bleflings  of  true  Liberty  and  the  undifturbed 
enjoyment  of  property  is  preferved ;  as  far  as  Legiflative  Au- 
thority, aided  by  a  well-regulated  and  energetic  Police,  can 
prove  a  fecurtty  againft  iniquity  and  depredation. 

The  reftraints,  however,  propdfed  in  this  Work  as  the 
means  of  preventing  Crimes,  are  fuch  as  muft  produce  this 
falutary  eflfeft,  without  abridging  the  privileges  of  innocence; 
iince  they  apply  to  thofe  claiTes  onlyi  the  nature  of  whofe 

dealings^ 
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dealings,  from  being  ih  many  inftances  both  unlawful  and* 
immoral,  immediately  ztfcQ.  not  only  the  ufefiil  and  innocent 
inhaUtants  of  their  Metropolis,  but  in  thd^  itmoter  confe- 
qnences, -and  the  Country  at  large. 

If  the  preflure  experienced,  joined  to  a  more  cxtenfivc 
information  relative  to  the  Evils  and  the  RenieiiUs^  (hall  ope^ 
lite  as  a  fpur  to  men  of  influence,  property,  and  confequence, 
to  employ  means  for  improving  the  Police  of  the  Capital— 

the  purpofe  of  the  Author  will  be  attained. i-The  morals  * 

of  the  People'  will  experience  a  favourable  change ;  and  that 
fpecies  of  fecurlty  will  be  extended  to  the  inhabitants  of  this 
great  Metropolis,  which  has  not  heretofore  been  experienced; 
while  many  evils  will  be  prevented,  which,  in  their  confe- 
qhences,  threaten  to  be'  piroduftive  of  the  mod  ferious  mif- 
chiefs  to  the  Liberty  of  the  People,  and  the  bappinefs  and 
fecunty  of  th^'wTiolcNatloh, 
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H  E  very  general  approbation  oiaDifefted  by  the  rapid 
demand  for  this  Treat ife,  has  not  only  gratified  the  Author 
in  a  very  particular  degree;  but  has  encouraged  him  to  in- 
dulge a  hope  that  tne  fuggeftions  he  has  offered^  for  removing  • 
thofc  multifarious  evils  which  tend  in  fo  great  a  degree  to 
abridge  the  privileges  of  innocence,  and  to  render  property, 
and  in  fome  inflances  even  life  itfelf,  infecure,  will  fo  far 
attraA  the  notice  of  the  Legifiature,  as  to  produce  thofe  im- 
provements in  the  political  ceconomy  of  the  Nation,  and  in 
the  Police  of  the  Metropolis,  which  are  fo  univerfally  fek . 
and  acknowledged  to  be  neceflary, 

A  CALL  being  again  made  upon  the  Author  for  another 
impreflion,  A  Fourth  Edition  is  now  prefented  tothe  Public; 
(within  the  period  of  a  year  from  the  firft  Publication  of  the 
Work ;)  in  which  his  chief  care  has  been  to  make  fuch  fiiru  ' 
ther  corre^ions  in  the  expreflions  and  the  methodical  ar« 
rangement  of  the  matter  as,  through  the  weight  of  bufineft 
or  the  hurry  of  the  prefs,  had  formerly  efcaped  his  attention. 
« — ^Whatever  relates  to  legal  details  has  been  revi&d  with  pe« 
ciiliar  care ;  and  particularly  the  recital  of  the  Ads  of  Parlia- 
ment referred  to.  The  definition  of  crimes,  and  the  general 
view  of  the  criminal  Law,  having  been  divcfted  as  much  as 
poflible  of  technkal  expreflion,  and  arrange  upon  a  hew 
plan,  it  is  hoped  may  prove  particularly  ufefiii;  fince  all 
ranks  of  the  Community  are  interefted  in  obtaining  finne 
knowledge'  of  thofe  Laws  which  relate  to  their  proteftioa ' 
or  punifhmeat. 

Since 
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Since  the  firfl  appearance  of  fhis  Volume,  the  Author, 
baving  experienced  the  moft  unq^'alificd  approbation  commn^ 
nicated  to  him  by  feyeral  of  the  highcil  charaftcrs,  as  well 
x;i  fomc  of  the  ableft  and  beft  tnformud  men  in  the  Metropolis, 
ftas  made  ufe  of  ¥ariotis  opportunities  to  develope,  in  a  more 
inmute  degree,  the  rife  Siod  progreis  of  the  prefeiit  extenfive 
^ftem  of  Gaming  in  the  Metropolis,  as  vvlU  as  the  enonnoiMr 
cvib  which  fpring  from  tLis  C)urce — A  Syftem  which  cannot 
be  cofitemplaled  without  horror  and  alarm  ;  Itnce  the  peace 
and  bappinefs  of  innocent  families — tlK*  morals  and  fafety  of 
the  yoonger  part  of  the  Community  cdiKated  in  genteel 
fife — ^and  the  ntter  ruJn  of  thoufands — are  involved  in  the 
hmefbl  operation  of  this  va(t  machine  of  deOru6VK>ii;  which, 
book  fmali  begrnnings,  has,  within  the  lad  twenty  years, 
grown  into  fwch  a  mafs  of  fyftematic  milchief,  as  to  threaten 
lo  draw  rnto  its  vortex  a  very  confideYablc  propoitioa  of  ifae 
circulating  property  of  the  Metropolis, 

Previous  to  the  years  1777  and  1778,  Gammgy  althoirgfi 
at  al)  times  an  objed  (as  appears  from  the  Statute-Books) 
l^hly  deferving  attentbn,  and  calliug  for  the  exertions  of 
Magiftrates,  ncTer  appeared  either  to  have  aifunied  fb  alarm> 
ii^  an  afped,  or  to  have  been  coiiducled  upon  the  methodizxtl 
fyikm  of  partnerfliip-concerns,  wherein  pecuniary  capitals 
are  embarked,  till  after  that  period,  when  the  vaft  licence 
which  was  given  to  thoie  abominable  engines  of  fraud,  E  O 
tables,  and  the  great  kngth  of  time  which  etapfcd  before  a 
check  was  given  to  them  by  the  Police,  afforded  a  number  of 
dtffblateand  abandoned  charaders,  wlio  refortedtothefe  bane- 
ful fobterfiiges  for  fapport,  an  opportunity  of  acquiring  pro- 
perty :  Thiswas  afterwards  increafcd  in  low  Gaming-houfes, 
aad  by  following  up  tlie  fame  Sydem  at  New-market  and 
other  places  of  faihionable  retort,  and  in  the  Lottery :  UntS  a|^ 
IsBgth,  without  any  prop«rty  at  the  outfct,  or  any  vifible  means 

cC 
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6f  lawful  fuppoit,  a  fum  of  moneys  little  Oiort  of  One  Afillion 
Sterling f  is  faid  to  have  been  accquired  by  a  cbifs  of  individuals 
originally  (with  fome  few  excejptions)  of  the  loweft  and  moft 
depraved  order  of  Society.  This  enormous  mafs  of  wealth 
(acquired  no  doubt  by  entailing  mifery  on  many  worthjr 
and  r^fpedable  Families^  and  driving  the  unhappy  vidims 
to  ads  of  defperation  and  fulcidci)  i^  now  faid  to  be  engaged 
as  a  great  and  an  efHcient  capital  for  carrying  on  various  illegal 
lEftablifhments ;  particularly  Gaming-Houfesj  and  Shops  for 
fraudulent  Infurances  in  the  Lottery  ;  together  with  fuch 
objeds  of  diflipation  as  the  Races  at  Newmarket  and  other 
places  oi fajhionable  refort,  hold  out :  all  which  are  employed 
as  the  means  of  increafmg  and  improving  the  ill-gotten 
Wealth  of  the  parties  engaged  in  thefe  nefarious  purfuits. 

A  Syftem,  grown  to  fuch  an  enormous  height^  had,  of 
courfe,  its  rife  by  progreflive  advances.  Several  of  thofe  who 
now  roll  in  their  gaudy  carriages^  and  aflbclate  with  fome 
men  of  high  rank  and  fafhion,  may  be  found  upon  the  Re- 
giflers  of  the  Old  Bailey  ;  or  traced  to  the  vagrant  purfuit  of 
turning  with  their  own  hands,  E  O  Tables,  in  the  open 
ftreeti :  Theie  mifcluevous  Members  of  Society,  through  the 
wealth  cfclained  by  a  courfe  of  procedure  diametrically  op- 
pofite  to  Law,  are,  by  a  ftrange  perverfion,  (heltered  from 
the  operation  of  that  Juftice,  which  every  aft  of  ihcir  live* 
lias  offended  :  tbey  balk  in  tlic  fun-lhine  of  profperity  ; 
while  thouf^nds,  who  owe  their  diftrefs  and  ruin  to  the 
iiocrid  defjgns  thus  txecuted^  invigorated  and  extended,  are 
pining  ia  .miibry  and  want. 

CERTAtN  it  isi  that  the  mifchiefs  arifmg  from  the 
rapid  increafe,  and  from  the  vail  extent,  of  capital  now  em- 
ployed in  thefe  Syftems  of  ruin  and  depravity,  have  become 
great  and  alarming  beyond  calculation  ;  as  will  be  evinced  by 
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developing  the  nacure  of  the  very  dangerous  Confederacy 
which  fyftematically  moves  and  direAs  this  vaft  Machine  of 
deftruftion— compofed  in  general  of  men  who  have  been 
reared  and  educated  .under  the  influence  of  every  fpecies  of 
depravity  which  can  debafe  the  human  chanider. 

Wherever  Intereft  or  Refentment  fuggeft  to  their 
mtnds  a  line  of  conduA  calculated  to  gratify  any  bafe  or 
illegal  propenfity;  it  is  .immediately  indulged.  Some  are 
taken  into  this  iniquitous  Partnerfliip  for  their  dexterity  in 
fecuring  the  dice  ;  or  in  dealing  cards  at  Pharo. — Informers 
are  apprehended  and  imprifoned  upon  writs,  obtained  by 
perjury,  to  deter  others  from  fimilar  attacks.  Witnefll-s  are 
fuborned — officers  of  jufticeare  bribed,  wherever  it  can  be 
done,  by  large  fums  of  money* — ruffians  and  bludgeon-men 
arc  employed  to  refift  the  Civil  Power,   where  -pecuniary 

*  An  Affidavit,  recently  made  in  one  of  the  superior  Courts  of  Jus% 
tice,  illustrates  this  observation  in  a  very  striking  degree.     It  is  ixi 

these  words **  That  it  is  almost  impossible  to  convifl  persons 

"  keeping  Gaming- Houses  before  the  Magistrates,  by  reason  of  the 
**  enormous  wealth  generally  applied  to  the  corruption  of  unwilling 
<<  evidence  brought  forward  to  support 'the  charge — ^That  on  an  in. 
**  fornuttioncxhibited  against  one  of  the  Partners  of  a  Gaming-House^ 
**  he  got  himself  discharged  by  deterring  some  of  the  witnesses  fron> 
**  appearing,  and  by  the  perjury  of  another  partner  who  was  examined 

• 

«  as  a  witness,  and  for  which  he  then  stood  indifled — That  divert  of 
**  these  Gaming-Houses  were  kept  by  pra6lising  attornies,  who,  by 
•*  threatening  indl^ments  for  pretended  Consipiraces,  and  other  in* 
«  famous  meaiiSi  have  deterred  persons  from  proMcuting  them.* 
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^tiiities  fail^add  houfesl  are  barricadoed  and  guarded  by 
Mtmed  men :  thereby  ofFeriag  defiance  to  the  common  exer- 
tions of  the  Laws^  and  oppofing  the  regular  authority  of 
Magiftrates; 

It  is  impoflible  io  contemplate  a  Confederacy  thus  cif- 
ciimdancedy  fo  powerful  from  iM  immenfe  pecuniary  re- 
iources^  and  fo  mifchievous  and  oppreflive  from  the  depravity 
which  direds  thefe  refourceSy  without  feeling  an  anxiety  to 
tee  the  ftrong  arm  of  the  Law  exerted  for  the  purpdfe  of 
tieStvailj  deftroytng  it. 

Whilst  one  part  of  the  immenfe  property  by  which 
ihts  confederacy  is  fo  (Irongly  fortified  is  employed  in  the 
eftabliihment  of  Gaming- Houfes^  holding  out  the  mod  faf- 
cinating  allurements  to  giddy  young  men  of  fortune,  and 
others,  having  acccfs  to  money,  by  means  of  fplendid  en- 
tertainments,* and  regular  fuppers,  with  abundance  of  the 
choiceft  wines,  fo  as  to  form  a  genteel  lounge  for  the  difli- 
pSLted  and  unwary ;  another  part  of  the^rapital  is  faid  to  form 
the  (lock  which  compofes  the  various  Pharo-Banks  which 
are  to  be  found  at  the  routes  of  Ladies  of  Fajhien  t  Thus 
drawing  into  this  vortex  of  iniquity  and  ruia,  not  only  the 
males y  but  alfo  ihc  females  of  the  giddy  and  opulent  part  of 
Society;  who  too  eafily  become  a  prey  to  that  thoughtlefs 
vanity  which  frequently  overpowers  reafon  and  refleftion ; 
nor  is  the  deluHon  terminated  till  it  is  often  too  late. 


•  The  cxpcncc  of  f  ntcrtatnriicnts  at  a  Gilming-Houfe  of  th^ 
highest  clafs,  during  the  eight  months  of  the  laft  feafon,  has  been 
faid  to  exceed  Six  ThouJani^Quineail  What  muft  the  profit)  be  to 
afford  fuch  a  profufion } 
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Evit'  example,  when  thus  fandioned  by  apparent  re- 
fpeAabiltty,  and  by  the  dazzling  blandi(hn>ent  of  rank  and 
faihion,  is  fo  intoxicating  to  thofe  who  have  either  fuddenly 
acquired  riches,  or  who  are  young  and  inexperienced,  that 
it  almoft  ceafes  to  be  a  matter  of  wonder  that  the  fatal  pro- 
penflty  to  Gaming  has  become  fo  univerfal ;  extending  itfelf 
over  all  ranks  in  Society  in  a  degree  fcarcely  to  be  credited, 
but  by  thofe  who  will  attentively  invcftigate  the  fubjed. 

At  the  commencement  of  the  troubles  in  France,  and 
before  this  Country  was  vifited  by  the  hordes  of  Emigrants^ 
of  all  defcriptions,  who  fixed  a  temporary  or  permanent  re-  .  i 
iidence  in  this  Metropolis,  the  number  of  Gaming-Houfes 
(cxclufive  of  thofe  that  are  feleS,  and  have  long  been  efta- 
bliihed  by  Subfcription,)  did  not  exceed  zhoy^  four  or  five: 
At  the  prefent  moment,  above  thirty  are  faid  to  be  adually 
open ;  where,  befides  Pharo  and  Hazard^  the  foreign  games 
of  Rouieff  and  Rouge  et  Noir,  have  been  partly  introduced, 
^nd  where  there  exifls  a  regular  gradation  of  eflablifhment, 
aooommodating  to  all  ranks;  from  the  man  of  fafhion,  down 
to  the  thief,  the  burglar,  and  the  pick-pocket — where  im- 
menfe  fiims  of  money  are  played  for  every  evening,  for  eight 
anonths  in  the  year,  and  from  whence  incalculable  mifchiefs  • 
arife^ 


•  The  U:tcr  part  of  the  Affidavit,  already  mentioned,  alfo 
illuftrates  theie  aiTcrtions,  and  proves  that  they  are  but  too  well 

founded*    If  ftatcs "  That  Gaming-Houfes  have  increafed  to 

*«  fuph  a  degree,  that  there  were  lately  not  lefs  than  fix  in  one 
•^  ftreet  near  the  Hay  Market,  at  all  which  petfons  ftocxi  at  the 
^<  door  to  entice  paiTengers  to  play— That  the  generality  of  per- 
<<  fons  keeping  thefe  houfes  are  frize-figburSi  and  perfons  of  a 
<<  defperate  defcription,  who  threaten  aiTaffiaation  to  any  pcrfon 
«  4dio  will  moleft  them,' 
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In  a  Commercial  Country,  and  in  a  great  Metropolis^ 
where,  from  the  vaft  extent  of  its  trade  and  manu&dures^ 
and  from  the  periodical  iffue  of  above  Ttrcnty  Millions  an- 
nually, arifing  fnim  dividends  on  funded  fccurity,  there  muft 
be  an  immenfe  circulation  of  property,  the  danger  is  not  to 
be  conceived,  from  the  allurements  which  are  thus  held  out 
to  young  men  in  bufinefs,  having  the  command  of  money^ 
as  well  as  to  the  clerks  of  merchants,  bankers,  and  others 
concerned  in  different  branches  of  trade:  In  hA^  it  is  well 
known,  that  too  many  of  this  clafs  relbrt  at  prefent  to  thefe 
deflruflive  fcenes  of  vice,  idlenefs,  and  oiisfortune.* 

The  mind  (brinks  with  horror  at  the  exiflenoi  of  a 
Syftem  in  the  Metropolis,  unknown  to  our  anceftors,  even 
in  the  worft  periods  of  their  diffipation  ;  when  a  fTard,  a 
fVaterSj  and  a  Cbartres,  infulted  public  morals  by  their 
▼ices  and  their  crimes :  for  then  no  regular  EftaUifliments-*- 
no  fy ftematic  concerns  for  carrying  on  this  nefarious  trade, 
were  known.— Partnerfliip  in  Gaming-Houfes,  conduAed 
on  the  principles  of  comoicrdai  Eftabliftiments,  is  a  new 
idea  in  this  country;  and,  until  the  laft  feven  or  eight  years, 
had  very  little  footing  in  the  Metropolis. 

•  The  same  Affidavit  further  states—"  That  the  prinaipal 
<«  Gaming  Houses  at  the  West  tnd  of  the  Town  have  stated  days 
*'  oa  which  they  have  luxurious  dioneri,  (Sunday  being  the  chief 
•«  da^,)  to  which  they  contrive  to  get  invited  merchants*  and  bank. 
<i?  crs*  clerks,  and  other  persons  intrusted  with  money  5  and  that  it 
«  had  been  calculated,  (and  the  calculatiaa  was  believed  not  to  be 
««  over-raied,^  that  the  expences  attendant  on  such  houses,  amounted 
<«  tOiCiSO,oooyearly,  and  that  the  keepers  of  such  houses,  by  means 
^  of  their  enormous  wealth,  bid  defiance  to  all  prosecutions,  some 
««  of  them  having  acquired  from  50  to  ^100,000  each ;  considerable 
«<  esutes  having  been  frequently  won  by  thfim  in  the  course  of  one 
<«  sitting." 

But 


f  * 
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But  thefc  Partnerfliips  are  not  confined  to  Gaming- 
Houfes  alone.  A  confiderable  proportion  of  the  immenfe 
capital  which  the  condudors  of  the  Syftcm  poifefs,  is  em- 
ployed periodically  in  the  two  Lotteries^  in  Fraudulent  In-- 
furanceSf  where,  like  the  Pharo  Bank,  the  chances  are  fo  cal- 
culated as  to  yield  about  30  per  cent,  profit  to  the  gambling 
proprietors ;  and  from  the  extent  to  which  thefe  tranfa&ion^ 
are  carried,  no  doubt  can  be  entertained  that  the  annual  gains 
mud  be  immenfe. — It  has,  indeed,  been  dated,  with  an 
appearance  of  truth,  that  one  individual  acquired  no  \^k 
than  ^60,000  during  one  f  ngli(h  Lottery ! 

Although  it  is  impoflible  to  be  perfei^ly  accqr^te  in 
any  Eftimate  which  can  be  formed;  for  in  this,  as  in  ^U 
other  cafes  where  calculations  are  introduced  in  this  Wor]^| 
accuracy  to  a  point  is  not  to  be  expe&ed ;  yet  when  all  cif- 
cumftances  are  confidered,  th^re  appear  juft  grounds  to  fup« 
pofe  that  the  following  Statement,  placing  the  whole  in  one 
coniieded  point  of  view,  may  convey  to  the  Reader  no  very 
imperfed  idea  of  the  vaft  and  unparalleled  ^xtent  of  this  \^qx^ 
rid  mifchief. 


Gaminq. 

PerEaBt   Mooey^ycd    (Rf*** 
Miacfacd  (or  Ni^tly.  IqA&wh^ 

1    7iaWcri|itM    H«ttfit<r«MejlUtdorilwYc«.  or  i«o  ITiflM    fiqfoft  leoo  toe*  1.400,01^ 

».  13  H«aliMflfa  fii|«rior  clafioncJhirdof  ike  Yew,    or  «oo  Kigfau  3000  mob  31000.000 

9.  %i  Honfci  of  Ml  iairrioT  chft  omJmK  of  ilw  Yf ,  of  ij*  M*^  fgoe  too*  4,ocj,0oo 

«.  C  Lodan  Couag  Hovfo  «•  Ni^  1009  9w>  6oo,Qe* 
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gy  lafaaacg  OScoi  m.  lool.  >  dny  wttntt  failm  tho  33  4qFi  of  iho  hhh  Lowwy    .    L.  t.ij^oao 
400  lafunaco  OBco  M  1^. «  dajr  wcngt  iuriog  tbe  33  dqrt*  of  dK  EmgliOi  Itfoay    .    1,910.000 
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•  Tht  lowgcr  dM  Lotttrf  cflmiim«,tkt  puMr  <be  cvit    A  Loiieff  of  Co^mo  TicfccM  b  ikancfat  •  aiacli  §■»<% 
cvQ  ilaa  oae  of  joaoeo  i  wuk  tfatt  ia  •  ntio  nor*  ihm  ptvpoftioMic  w  ibt  •uaten  i»  wck. 
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This  aggregate  is  only  to^  be  confidered  as  (hew* 
ing  the  mere  interchange  of  property  from  one  hand  to  ano» 
ther  ;  yet  when  it  is  recolleded  that  the  operatbn  muft  pro- 
greflively  produce  a  certain  lofs,  with  not  maay  exceptions, 
to  all  the  innocent  and  unfufpei^ing  adventurers  either  at 
Pharo  or  the  Lottery,  with  an  almoft  uniform  gain  to  the 
proprietors ;  the  refult  is  (hocking  to  reflcft  upon. — ^To  in- 
dividual families  in  eafy  circumftances  where  this  unfortunate 
mania  prevaijs,  as  well  as  to  the  mafs  of  the  People  who  are 
fafcinated  by  the  delufion  of  the  Lottery  Infurances  it  is  the 
worft  of  all  misfortunes. — By  feizing  every  opportunity  to 
take  advantage  of  this  unhappy  bias,  it  is  no. uncommon  thing 
to  fee  the  pennylefs  mifcreant  of  to-day  become  the  opulent 
gambler  of  to-morrow  ;  leaving  the  unhappy  fuiFerers  often 
no  alternative  but  exile,  beggary,  or  a  prifon  ;  or  perhaps, 
rendered  defperate  by  refleAing  on  the  folly  of  their  conduS, 
to  end  their  days  by  fuicide,*  while  wives,  children,  and  de- 
pendants are  fuddenly  reduced  from  affluence  to  the  lowell 
abyfs  of  mifery. 

In  contemplating  thefe  vaft  Eftablifhments  of  regular 
and  fydematic  fraud  and  depredatidn  upon  the  Public,  in  all 
the  hideous  forms  which  they  aflTume,  nothing  is  fo  much  to 
be  lamented  as  the  unconquerable  fpirit  which  draws  fucha 
multitude  of  the  lower  ranks  of  Society  into  the  vortex  of 
the  Lottery. 

The  agents  in  this  iniquitous  Syftem,  availing  them- 
felves  of  the  exiftenceof  thedeludon,  fpare  no  pains  to  keep 
it  alive  ^  fo  that  the  evil  extends  far.  and  wide,  and  the  mif-^ 

•  The  Gambling  and  X/>ttery  transactions  of  one  individual  in 
tlui  f^reat  Metropolis,  are  said  to  be  productive  of  from  ten  to  fifteen 
suicides  aoniially. 

chiefs,. 
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chiefs,  diftreifeSy  and  calamities  lefulting  from  it,  were  it 
poflible  to  detail  them,  would  form  a  catalogue  of  fufferings 
of  which  the  opulent  and  luxurious  have  no  conception. 

With  a  very  few  exceptions  all  the  proprietors  of  the 
Gambling  Houfes  are  alfo  concerned  in  the  fraudulent  Infu- 
raiice  Offices ;  and  have  a  number  of  Clerks  employed  during 
the  drawing  of  the  two  Lotteries^  who  condu£l  the  bufmefs 
without  riik  in  counting-houfes»  were  no  infurances  are 
taken;  but  to  which  books  are  carried,  not  only  from  all  the 
different  Offices  in  every  part  of  the  town,  but  alfo  from  the 
Morocco-Men,  who  go  from  door  to  door  taking  infurances, 
and  enticing  the  po(^  and  the  middle  ranks  to  become  ad- 
venturers. 

In  calculating  the  chances  upon  the  whole  numbers  ^n 
the  wheels,  and  the  premiums  which  are  paid,  there  is  ge« 
nerally  about  33  i-3d  per  cent,  in  favour  of  the  Lottery  In- 
furers  ;  but  when  it  is  cpnfidered  t^ia^  the  lower  ranks,  from 
not  being  able  to  recolledl  or  comprehend  high  numbers,  al- 
ways fix  on  low  ones,  the  chance  in  favour  of  the  infurer  is 
greatly  increafed,  and  the  deluded  Poor  arc  plundered,  to  an 
fxtent. which  really  exceeds  all  calculation. 

Of  how  much  importance  therefore  is  it  to  the  Public 
at  large,  to  fee  thefc  evils  fuppreifed ;  and  above  all,  this 
novel  Syftem  annihilated,  by  which  Gambling  Eftablifli- 
ments  are  formed  upon  commercial  principles  of  methodical 
arrangements,  with  vaft  capitals  employed  for  the  moft  in- 
famous and  diabolical  purpofes. 

Let  thofe  who  have  acquired  wealth  in  this  way  be  fa? 
tisficd  with  what  they  have  gotten,  arnj  with  the  mifery  their 
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pAns  have  oocafioned  to  ruined  thoufai^ds:  let  them  abftain 
from  employing  it  in  channels  calculated  to  extend  thefa 
evils.  The  Law  is  generally  flow  in  its  operations:  biit  it 
feldom  fails  to  overtake  the  guilty  at  laft. 

To  this  Confederacy,  powerful  in  wealth,  and  unreftrain<* 
ed  by  thofe  coniiderations  of  moral  re£titude,  which  goverq 
the  condudl  of  other  men  engaged  in  theconimon  purfuits  of 
^fe,  is  to  be  attributed  thofe  vaft  additional  hazards  to  which 
the  young  and  inexperienced  are  at  prefent  fubjecled— 
Hazards,  which  not  only  did  not  dxift  before  thefe  eftablifli«. 
ments  were  matured  and  moulded  into  Syflem ;  but  which 
aife  now  conftderably  jncreafed,  from  its  ^coming  a  part  o( 
the  general  arrangements  to  employ  men  of  genteel  exterior, 
(and  it  is  to  be  feared  too,  in  many  inftances  of  good  con- 
|ie£lions)  who,  having  been  ruined  by  the  delufion,  defcend, 
as  a  means  of  fubdi^ence,  to  apcept  the  degrading  office  of 
feeking  out  thofe  cuftomers,  whofe  accefs  to  money  render 
them  proper  objeds  to  be  enfnared. — For  fuch  is  the  nature 
^of  this  new  Syftem  of  deflrudion,  that  while  a  young  mai| 
(sntering  upon  life,  conceives  himfelf  honoured  by  the  frien4* 
(hip  ^nd  acquaintance  of  thofe  who  are  contidercd  to  be  men 
of  £i(hion,  and  of  good  connections,  he  is  deluded  by  fplcndi4 
entertainments  into  the  fnare,  which  afterwards  robs  him  of 
}iis  property  and  peace  of  mind, 

At  no  period,  therefore,  has  it  been  more  neceflary  to 
exercife  caution  and  prudence  than  under  the  circumftances 
•lieady  explained.  Since  men,  likely  to  fport  away  proper- 
ty,  are  now  /ought  frr ;  Formerly  they  were  permitted  to 
Jeek  out  the  |road  to  ruin  \  but  the  Syftem  adopted  in  the  pre<* 
feat  iituatioQ  of  things  \%  to  furnifli  a  guide^ 

Such 
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Such  arc  the  arrangements  of  this  alarming  and  .mis- 
chievous Confederacy,  for. the  purpofe  of  plundering  the 
fhoughtlcfs  and  unwary. — The  evidence  given  in  the  Court 
of  King's  Bench,  in  an  aftiop,  tried  for  Gaining,  oit 
th^  29th  November,  1796,  fully  developes  the  (hocking 
Syftem  of  fraud  which  is  purfued,  after  the  inexperienced 
and  unwary  are  entrapped  into  thefe  receptacles  of  ruin 
and  deftruftion.*  It  ought  not  only  to  ferve  as  a  beacon  to 
every  young  man  of  property  carefully  to  avoid  fuch  fnares ; 
but  alfo  as  an  inducement  to  great  Public  Bodies,  who  em- 
ploy a  number  of  clerks,  as  well  as  to  Bankers,  Merchants, 
Warehoufcmen  and  others,  to  warn  and  admonifh  the  per- 
fons  entrufted  with  money  in  their  employment,  of  the  im- 
minent danger  and  inevitable  ruin  which  an  attachment  to 
Gaming  or  the  Lottery  muft  produce ;  thereby  putting  theni 
upon  their  guard  againft  the  frauds  which  may  be  pra&ifed 
(o  feduce  theni  into  this  fatal  Vice. 

It 

ft 

« 

*  The  following  is  the  fubftance  of  the  moft  ftriktng  parts  of  the  £vi« 
4ence  of  John  Shepherd,  in  an  A£^ion  for  Gaming, .  tried  in  the  King's* 
Bench)  99tb  of  November  1796. 

^  The  wltnrfs  faw  Hazard  played  at  the  Gaming-Mooie  of  the  defen* 
dent,  in  Lcicefter-3treet. — Every  perfon  who  was  Uiroe  times  fuccefsful,  pai4  ' 
the  defendant  a  Silver  Medal,  which  he  purchafcd  from  him  oq  emerifig  the 
boufe,  at  eight  for  a  guinea,  and  he  rccrived  fix  or  feven  of  thefe  in  the 
fQ\uic  of  an  \tpns  for  thf  Box  t^aqds,  as  it  was  called.  The  people  ,Y^ho  fre- 
quented this  houfe  always  played  fof  a  confiderablc  fum.  Sometimesj^aoor 
jf3o.  depended  on  a  fingle  throw  of  the  Dice.  The  witnefs  remembered 
being  once  at  the  defendant's  Gaming-Hbufe  about  three  or  four  o'clock  i^ 
the  morning,  when  a  gentleman  came  in  very  much  '\t\  liquor. — He  icemcd 
to  liave  a  ^reat  deal  of  money  about  him. — ^The  defendant  faid  he  had  not 
intended  to  play,  but  now  he  would  fet  to  with  this  fellow. — He  then 
fcrapfd  a  little  wax  with  his  finger  off  one  of  the  candles  and  put  the  Dice 
tn^^ther,  fo  that  they  came  feven  every  way*  After  doing  this,  he  dropped 
them  into  the  box  and  ihrevf  them  oMt,  and  afterwards  drew  all  the  money 
away,  faying  he  ha^  won  it. — SfVitM  was  the  main,  and  he  could  not  throw 
yny  thing  but^rirrw.     The  young  gentleman  faid  he  h^d  not  given  him 

tine 
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It  will  alfo  occur  to  Parents  and  Guardians  to  lie 
irigitant  in  marking  the  condu£t  of  young  men  under  their 
pharge,  and  to  Tiarn  them  of  the  infamous  plans  whijch  arc 
laid  to  work  their  ruin  anddeilruf^lon. 

Nor  ought  less  attention  to  hie  beftowed  in  guarding 
menial  fervants,  and  the  labouring  people  in  general,  from 
the  delufion  of  the  Lottery. — An  attention  to  this  objeA 
would  be  an  aA  of  gfeat  charity  and  humanityi  and  in  its 
confequences  might  produce  infinitely  more  benefit  than  any 
fum  of  money,  however  extenfiye,  that  could  be  raifed  for  a 
jcharitable  purpofe:  for  it  would  in  general  preyent  the  ne. 
ceflity  of  thofe  liberal  donations,  which  become  neceflary 
more  from  the  thoughtlefs  prodigality,  and  the  ill-regulated 
peconomy  of  the  Poor,  arifing  in  too  many  inftances  froo) 


time  to  Sar' — ^A  cfifpute  arofe  b^ween  the  defendant  ^nd  him.-r-It  wu  fe. 
I^erred  to  two  or  three  perfons  who  were  round  the  table,  and  they  gave  it  in 
faTonr  of  the  defendant. — The  gentleman  faid  he  had  loft  upwards  of  70I.— * 
The  defendant  faid,  tveAave  c/eareJ  6im,^Thc  witneft  has  feen  a  man  pawi^ 
his  watch  and  ring  in  (everai  inftancei ;  and  onpe  he  faw  a  man  pawn  his  co§t 
nod  go  away  ¥rithout  it. 

<*  After  the  Gaming.Table  was  broken  by  the  Bow  Street  Officerf,  tfa« 
defendant  faid  it  was  too  good  a  thing  to  be  given  up,  and^inftantly  got  ano^ 
{her  Table,  large  enough  for  twenty  or  thirty  people.«*Tbe  frequenters  oC 
thiahoule  uf^d  t9  play  till  day*light ;  and  on  one  or  two  occafions,  they  pl|)ib 
ed  all  the  next  day.  This  is  what  the  defendant  called,  JUcking  to  it  rare^. 
The  guefts  were  furniihed  with  wine  and  fuppers  ^atis,  from  the  funds  of 
the  partnerl^ip,  in  abundance.  Sunday  was  a  grand  day«  The  witnels  haf 
ieen  moje  than  forty  people  there  at  a  time.  The  ubie  not  being  fufficienk 
for  the  whole,  half-a-crown  ufed  on  fuch  occafions  to  be  given  for  a  feat|  ai^ 
piofe  behind  looked  over  the  back  of  the  others  and  betted." 

The  perfon  ybove-mentioned  (whofe  name  wai  Smith!  whg  pawned  hit 
coat,  corroborated  the  above  evidence ;  and  added,  that  he  had  ieen  a  peribng 
|f|^er  he  had  loft  all  his  money,  throw  oif  his  coat  and  go  away,  Jofing  it  alfiq^. 
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fhe  numerous  temptations  which  2  great  Metropolis  affords, 
than  from  any  adual  neceflity. 

But  when  our  views  are  extended  to  the  deftru£lion 
of  morals,  and  to  the  fhocking  wafte  of  time,  as  well  as 
the  wafte  of  property,  which  attaches  to  thcfe  purfuits, 
there  is  no  branch  of  Political  CEconomy  fo  important,  or 
fo  truly  worthy  the  Syftenjatic  attention  of  men  of  fortune 
and  virtue,  as  the  means  of  checking,  by  gentle  palliatives, 
the  dcftruclive  vices  of  the  labouring  people, — To  render 
them  happy  they  fliould  be  taught  frugality  and  virtue. — 
To  abandon  them  to  their  ill-regulated  pallions  and  propen- 
fittcs,  which  often  arife  more  from  ignorance  than  bad  in- 
tentions, is  an  a<Sl  of  cruelty  to  ^hem,  and  injufttce  to  the 
Community, 

Thus  it  is  that  thofe  multifarious  crimes  are  en- 
gendered, which  it  has  been  tlie  objcfl  of  the  Author  to  de- 
velope  in  the  courfe  of  this  Work. 

While,  therefore,  we  deplore  the  mi ferable  condition 
pf  thofe  numerous  clafTes  of  delinquents  who  have  tinfortu- 
nately  multiplied,  with  the  fame  rapidity  that  the  great 
wealth  of  the  Metropolis  has  increafed — while  their  errors 
and  crimes  are  expofed  only  for  the  purpofe  of  amendment — 
a  pmfpeft  happily  opens  for  the  adoption  of  thofe  Remedies 
which  may  prove  the  means  of  giving  a  feafonable  check  to 
Immorality  and  Crimes;  fo  as,  in  their  prevention,  not  only 
to  proted  the  privileges  of  innocetKc,  but  alfo  to  render 
punilhments  very  feldom  neccflary. 

To  witnefs  the  completion  of  Legiflative  Arrangc- 
IpeDts,  operating  fo  favourably  to  tl^e  iipmediate  Advanlage 

and 
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and  Security  of  the  Metropolis,  and  extending  by  that  means 
the  fame  benefits  to  the  Country  at  large,  would  prove  to  the 
Author  of  this  Work  a  very  great  and  genuine  fource  of 
happinefs. 

To  the  Public  therefore,  in  general,  and  to  the  Legif- 
lature  in  particular,  does  lie  look  forward  with  confidence 
for  that  fii)gular  gratification,  which,  by  giving  efFcdt  to  his 
well-meant  endeavours  for  the  prevention  of.  crimes,  will 
moft  amply  reward  the  exertions  he  has  ufed  in  the  courfe 
of  a  very  intricate  and  laborious  invert igat ion ;  in  which  his 
only  objcft  has  been  the  Goo*!  of  his  Ctnintry. 


London y  13  Fihnuirjy   '^1S>7* 
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EXT  to  the  Bleflings  which  a  Nation  derives 
from  excellent  Laws,  ably  adminiftered,  are  thpfe 
advantages  which  refult  from  a  well-regulated  and 
energetic  Policy  condufied  with  purity,  adivity, 
vigilance,  and  difcretion. 

Upon  this  depends,  in  fo  great  a  degree,  the 
comfort,  the  happinefs,  ^d  the  fecurity  of  the  People, 
that  too  much  labour  and  attention  cannot  poilibly  be 
beftowed  in  rendering  the  Syftem  complete. 

Th  at  much  remains  to  be  done  in  this  refpe6l  no 
perfon  will  deny;  all  ranks  muft  bear  teftimony  to 
the  infecurity  in  which  both  life  and  property  are 
at  prefent  placed,  by  the  number  of  criminal  people, 
who  from  various  caufes  (which  it  is  the  objeCl  of 
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the  Writer  of  thefe  pages  to  explain),  are  fufFered  with 
impunity  to  repeat  afts  of  licentioufnefs  and  mifchief, 
and  to  commit  depredations  upon  the  property  of  the 
Public. 

In  vain  do  we  boaft  of  thofe  liberties  which  are 
our  birthright,  if  the  vileft  and  moft  depraved  part  of 
the  Community  are  fufFered  to  deprive  us  of  the  pri- 
vilege of  travj^lHng  uj)pn  'the  Ijijghways,  or  6f  approadi- 
ing  the  Capital  in  any  direction,  after  dark,  without 
danger  of  being  alTaulted,  and  robbed;  and  perhaps 
wounded  or  murdered. 

In  vain  may  we  boaft  of  the  fecurity  which  our 
excellent  I-aws  afford  us,  if  we  cannot  lie  down  to  reft 
in  our  habitations,  without  the  dread  of  a  burglary 
being  committed,  our  property  invaded,  and  our 
lives  expofed  to  imminent  danger  before  the  approach 
of  the  morning, 

Delusive  alfo  is  that  prote,£lion  which  we  are 
taught  to  fuppofe  we  derive  fjom  tjie  adminiftration  of 
criminal  juftice,  if  crimes  are  found  to  increafes  if 
the  moral  principle  ceafes  to  be  a  check  upon  a  vaft 
proportion  of  the  lower  ranks  of  the  People;  and  if 
fmall  thefts  are  known  to  prevail  \n  fuch  a  degree,  as 
to  aflFcft  alraoft  all  rank's  of  the  Community  who  have 
any  property  to  lofe,  as  often  as  opportunities  occur, 
whereby  pilfering  in  a  little  way  can  be  effefted  with- 
out  rifk  or  deteftion, 

I  r,Mn  addition  to  this,  the  peace  of  Society  can, 
on   every    fpecioixs    pretence,    be  difturbed  by  the 
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licentious  clamours  or  turbulent  efFufions  arifing 
from  the  ill  regulated  pafTions  of  vulgar  life;  furcly 
it  becomes  an  interefling  enquiry,  worthy  the  atten- 
tion of  every  intelligent  member  of  the  Community.; 
from  xvhat  Jource  Jpring  thrje  numerous  inconveniencies  ; 
and  ivbere  is  a  remedy  to  be  found  for  fo  many  accumu- 
lated  evils  ? 

In  developing  the  caufes  which  have  produced 
that  want  of  fecurity,  which  it  is  believed  prcvaijs  i?^ 
no  other  country  in  fo  great  a  degree  as  in  England, 
it  will  be  neceffary  to  examine  how  far  the  Syftem  of 
Criminal  Jurifprudence  has  been,  hitherto^  appKc'able 
to  the  prevention  of  crimes. 

If  we  look  back  to  th^'  meafures  purfued  by  our 

anceftors.  two  centuries  ag:),  and  before  that  period* 

we  fhall  find  that  many  wholefome  laws  were  made 

with  a  view  to  prevention,  and  to  fecure  the  good 

behaviour  of  immoral    perfons,    likely   to   commit 

offences.     Since  that  aera  in  our  hiftory,  a  different 

Syftem   has  been   purfued.      Few   regulations   have 

been  efiablifhed  to  reftrain  vice,  or  to  render  diflScult 

*  •  .  ^  > 

the   commiflion  of  crimes;  while  the  Statute  Books 

have  been  filled  with  numerous  Laws,  in  many  in- 

fiances    doubtfully    exprefled,    and    whofe    leading 

Mature  has  generally  been  fevere  puniflimeni.     Thei^ 

circumftances,  joined  with  the  falfe  mercy  of  Juries 

in  cafes  of  flight  ofFenq^s,  have  tended  to  -let  logfe 

upon  Society  a  body  of  criminal   indi vitals,  who 

under  a  better  Police — an  improved  Synem  of  Le- 
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4*'hvwHH  Jin3  swlvlcr  punifliinents,  might,  after  cor- 
KCtvHi  ui  PtnitdKury  Houfes,  or  binployment  in  out- 
jkNS  *aiK>ar*  iitoder  proper  reftraints,  have  been  re- 
iibx<4  ^*>  Sockty  as  ufeful  members. 

According  to  the  mpde  in  which  the  Laws  are 
4t  lK<i^  admintftered,  it  is  a  melancholy  truth  not 
1^  be  coQtradided,  that  the  major  part  of  the  cri- 
iiuoftbt  who  infeft  this  Metropolis,  although  committed 
by  MJigtftwtcs  for  trial  on  verjr  fatisfa£lory  proof, 
^xe  ittumed  upon  the  Public  in  vaft  numbers  year 
after  year;  encouraged  to  renew  their  former  prac. 
lices,  by  the  fecility  they  experience  in  efcaping 
juftice. 
^  But  this  is  not  all: — The   adroit  thief  often 

cfcapes,  from  his  knowledge  of  the  tricks  and  de- 
vices which  are  pradifed,  through  the  medium  of 
difreputable  praftitioners  of  the  Law;  while  the  no- 
vice generally  fuffers  the  punifhment  attached  to  con- 
vi8ion.  If  evidence  were  allowed  to  be  received  of 
the  means  by  which  perfons,  put  upon  their  trial  for 
offences,  obtain  their  fubfiftence,  fo  as  to  diftinguifh 
the  old  reputed  thief  from  the  novice  in  crimes,  the 
minds  of  Jurymen  would  be  often  enlightened,  to  the 
furtherance  of  fubftantial  juftice;  and  a  humane  and 
proper  diftinftion  would  be  made  between,  the  firft 
dawn  «^  depravity,  and  the  finiflied  villain;  in  cafes 
where'tf^  Royal  mercy  might  be  extended  tp  crimi* 
nals  undef  eonvidion. 
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The  virdom  of  many  other  countries  has  ren* 
dered  evidence,  as  to  the  charaSer  of  the  peifon  ac* 
cufed,  a  neceflary  meafure  to  elucidate  any  charge 
a£Feding  the  intereft  of  Society ;  and  when  fuch  proof 
(of  being,  for  inftance,  a  reputed  thief)  cannot  be  ad- 
duced by  the  Profecutor,  the  prefumption  is  in  favour 
of  the  Prifoner,  and  pleads  ftrongly  for  a  mitigation  of 
Ae  fentence  in  cafes  of  convidion;  while  on  the  other 
hand,  the  old  and  hardened  ofiender  feldom  efcapea 
the  puniihment  of  the  law.  * 

The  fe verity  of  puniihment  is  one  great  reafon 
why  crimes  of  an  inferior  clafs,  with  refpeft  to  enor- 
mity, are  in  a  more  peculiar  manner  felt  as  national 
evils* 

It  will  fcarcely  be  credited  by  thofe,  whofe 
habits  of  life  do  not  permit  them  to  enter  into  dit 
cuffions  of  diis  fort,  that  by  the  Laws  of  Englandf 
there  are  above  one  hundred  and  fixty  different 
offences  which  fubjea  the  parties  who  are  found 
guilty,  to  the  punilhmibnt  of  death  without  benefit  of 
Clergy. 

It  requires  little  penetration  to  be  convinced 
diat  a  criminal  coiie,  fo  fenguinary  in  its  provifions, 
muft  in  the  natore  of  diings,  defeat  thofe  ends,  the  at- 
tainment of  which  ought  to  be  the  objeft  of  all  Law, 
namely,  The  Prevention  of  Crimes. 

It  is  only  neceffary  to  examine,  with  a  little  at- 
tention, the  modern  hiftory  of  the  criminal  prqfecu* 
tivnh  trials^  acquittals^  and  pardons  in  this  cwntry^  in 
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Older  to  bccompletdy  convinced  that  one  gr^al  caufe 
<rf  ihc*  progrrffivc  increafe  of  ciimes  and  criminal 
delinquents,  arifes  from  the  fingle  circumftance  of 
fuch  a  muhiiude  of  flighter  offences  being  liaUe  to 
tht  puoifhment  of  death. 

In  thefe  inftances  (to  ufe  the  words  of  an  ad« 
mired  Writer)  ^  The  injured,  through  compaffion^ 
*•  will  often  forbear  to  profccutc:  Juries,  through 
^  Compafiion,  will  fooietimes  forget  their  oaths,  and 
*<  either  acquit  the  guilty  or  mitigate  the  nature  of 
V  the  offence: — ^and  Judges,  through  ^ompaffion, 
^*  will  refpite  one  half  the  .convifts,  -and  recomcnend 
•«  thei»  to  Royal' Mercy.'* 

The  Roman  Empire  never  flourifliedfomuch  a* 

■ 

during  the  aera  of  the  Fortian  Law,  which  abrogated 
the  p'unifhment  of  death  for  all  offences  whatfoever.- 
When  fevete  punilhments  and  an  incorrefl  Police  were 
ifterwards  revived,  the  Empire  fell. 

It  is  not  meant,  however,  to  be  infinuated  that 
this  would  be,  altogether,  a^  proper  Syftem  of  Criminal 
Jurifprudence  to  be  adopted  in  modern  times.   . 

I N  the  prefent  ftate  of  Society  it  becomes  indif- 
penfibly  neceffary,  that  offences,,  which  in  their  nature 
are  highly  injurious  to  the  Public,  and  where  no  mode 
of  prevention  can  be  eftabliihed,  fliould  be  punifhed 
by  the  forfeiture  of  life;  but  thefe  dreadful  examples 
ftlHild  be  exhibited  as  feldom  as  poffibk}  for  white  on 

*  Blackftoae's  Commentiffies. 
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At  one  hand,  fuch  punifliinents  often  defi^t  the  ends 
of  Juftice,  by  their  tiot  being  carried  into  execution : 
lb  on  the  odier,  by  being  often  repeated,  diey  k>fe  their 
effed  upon  the  minds  of  the  People. 

If  it  were  poffible  to  form  a  fcale  of  offences 
with  a  correfponding  punifliment  appHcabIb  to  each, 
afcending  from  the  flightcft  mifdcmeanor,  in  progref- 
five  gradation  to  the  higheft  crimes  of  Forgery,  Arfon, 
Murder,  and  Treafon,  the  gqihy  would  not  fo  fre- 
quently efcape  the  punifhmeht  of  the  law;  and  the 
numerous  hordes  of  thieves  amd  cheats  who  are  daily 
committed  for  {lighter  offences,  would  not,  as  at  pre-- 
f^nt,  be  fet  at  liberty  either  by  gaol-dieliveries  or  by 
acquittals. 

This  idea  has  been  already  fuggefted  by  an  Au- 
thor of  the  higheft  reptitation,*  and  certainly  merits  at* 
tention ;  as  it  is  hoped  thofe  fuggeftions  do  which  will 
be  fubmitted  to  the  confiderationof  the  Public,  for  the' 
improvement  of  the  Police  of  the  Metropolis,  and  of 
tiie  Country  at  large,  in  the  following  pages.  For  cer- 
tain it  is,  that  however  much  we  glory  (and  we  ought 
to  glory)  in  the  excellence  of  our  Criminal  Law,  yet 
there  is  no  truth  more  clear  and  obvious  than  this : — 
"  That  this  code  exhibits  too  much  the  appearance  of 
"  a  heterogeneous  mafs,  concofted  too  often  on  the 
«  fpur  of  the  occafion  (as  Lord  Bacon  exprefTes  it), — 
w  Andfrequendy  without  that  degree  of  accuracy  which 
^  is  the  refult  of  able  and  minute  difcuffion,  or  a^  due 

*  Beccaria)  cap,  6. 
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'^  identbn  to  the  revi(ioii  of  the  exifting  laws,  or  bow 
^f  far  their  provifions  bear  upon  new  and  accumulated 
^^  ftatutes  introduced  into  Parliament;  often  without 
^<  either  confideration  or  knowledge,  and  without 
^^  thofe  precautions  which  are  always  neceflary,  when 
^'  laws  are  to  be  made  which  may  a^eft  the  propeity^ 
^^  the  liberty,  and  perhaps  eveq  the  Uyes  of  thou- 
«  fands."* 

Were  the  exifting  laws,  which  foim  our  prefent 
Criminal  Gode^  (according  to  the  fuggeftions  of  Lord 
Biacbn,  and  an  eminent  Crown  Lawyer  of  our  own 
times,}  to  be  referred  to  able  and  intelligent  men  to 
revife,  confolidate,  and  adjuft  the  whole,  in  a  manner 
beft  fuited  to  the  prefent  ftate  of  Society  and  Manners« 
the  inveftigation  would  unqueftionably  excite  wonder 
and  aftoniOiment;  and  thofe  concerned  in  it  could 
not  fail  to  lament  that  fo  many  laws,  infli£Ung  fevere 
penalties  and  punifliments  for  (light  offences,  at  prefent 
fill  the  Statutc-Book ;  while  fcveral  crimes,  highly  in- 
jurious to  Society^  are  not  fiablc  to  any  punifhment 
whatever. 

*  Can  that  be  thought  a  coritft  Syftem  of  Jurifpnidencey  which 
infill  the  penalty  of  Deaths  for  breakihg  down  thp  n|oond  of  a 
fiih-pondy  whereby  the  fi(h  may  efcape ;  or  catting  down .  a  froit 
tree  in  a  garden  or  orchard ;  or  ftealing  a  handkerchiefy  or  any 
triflcf  privately  from  a  perfon's  pocket,  above  the  valae  of  lad; — 
while  a  number  of  other  crimes  of  much  greater  enormity^  are  only 
pum(hed  with  Tranfportation  and  Imprifonment ;  and  iR^faik  tht 
puniihment  of  Murder  itfelf  is,  and  can  bt,  only  JDeathi  ^ith  a  feif 
circumftances  of  additional  ignominy  ? 

Penal 
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Penal  Laws,  which  arc  either  obfokte  or  ab- 
iurd.  or  which  have  arifen  from  an  adherence  to  rules 
of  Common  Law  when  the  reafons  have  ceafed  upon 
which  thefe  rules  are  founded;  and  in  fhort,  all  Laws 
which  appear  not  to  be  founded  on  the  dictates  of 
truth  and  juftice,  the  feeUngs  of  humanity,  and  the 
indelible  rights  of  Mankind,  fliould  be  abrogated  and 
repealed-* 

The  method  of  infli6lingpuni(hment  ought  aU 
ways  to  be  proportioned  to  the. end  it  is  meant  to 
fervp.  That  boundary  ihould  never  be  exceeded; 
and  where  Death  does  not  attach  to  the  crime,  the  re- 
formation, and  future  ufefulnefs  of  the  culprit  to  the 
S^te,  Ihould  conftantly  form  a  leading  feature  in  all 
criminal  jurifpnidcnce. 

3y  compelling  perfoqs  con  vi3ed  of  offences  to' 
be  ufeful  and  induftrious,  a  repetition  of  crimes,  would 
be  prevented;  and  inftead  of  being  injured  by  reite. 
rated  depredations,  as  is  the  cafe  at  prefent^  Society 
would  enjoy  not  only  the  benefits  arifing  from  the  prp- 
teBion  of  life  and  property,  but  alfo  from  produftive 
labour,  increafing  ^nd  enlarging  the  refources  of  the 
3^ate  through  the  medium  of  its  worft  members. 

But,  (as  has  been  already  hinted,)  the  deficiency 
of  the  Criminal  Code  does  not  arife  folely  from  an 
erroneous  and  undigefted  fcale  of  penalties  and  punifh- 
|(^ei>ts.    While  on  the  one  hand,  we  have  to  lamen( 

*  BhckdoMu 
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the  number  of  thefe  applicaible  to  certain  olFences  of  a 
flight  nature;  we  have  equally  to  regret,  that  there 
cxift  crimes  of  confiderabte  enormity,  for  the  punifh- 
ment  of  which  the  Law  has  made  no  provifion  at  all. 

Among  the  mod  prominent  of  thefe  crimes,  may 
be  ranked  the  receiving  Cajb  or  Specie^  Bank-Notes  or 
Bills ^  knowing  tbem  to  heftokn. 

To  this  very  high  offence,  in  its  nature  fo  pro- 
duSive  oT  mifchief  in  a  commercial  Country,  no 
punifliment  at  all  attaches ;  in-as-much  as  Specie^  Notes^ 
and  Bills,  are  not  confidered  for  this  purpofe  to  be 
Goods  and  Chattels ^  and  the  law  only  makes  it  a  crim^ 
to  receive  property  fo  defcribed. 

If  therefore  a  notorious  Receiver  of  ftolen  goods 
fliall  be  convi£ted  of  purchafing  a  glafs  bottle  or  a 
pewter  pot,  he  is  liable  to  be  punifhed  feverely ;  but  if 
he  receives  ten  or  twenty  thoufand  pounds  in  Cq/b 
Bank  iNotes,  or  iSills^  he  efcapes  with  impunity  !* 

Innumerable  almoft  are  the  other  inftances 
which  could  be  coUe^ed  from  Reporters  of  Criminal 
Cafes,  or  what  are  called  the  Pleas  of  the  Crown,  fhew- 
ing  the  deficiency  of  the  Criminal  Code,  and  in  how 
many '  inftances  fubftantial  juftice  is  defeated,  and 
public  wrongs  are  fuffered  to  go  unpunifhed,  through 
the  obje£iibns  and  quibbles  conftantly  raifed  in  Courts 
of  Juftice ;  and  which  are  allowed  to  prevail,  princi- 

*  It  18  faid  die  fai^ie  conftmftion  of  the  Law  has  been  made  with 
fcfpeft  to  the  Offence  of  bflying  or  receiving  Herfes^  knowing 

them  to  be  ftolen.    See  page  137. 
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pally,  for  want  of  that  revifion  of  oiur  laws  and  thole 
amendmenu  which  the  pfcfent  ftatc  of  Society  and 
Commerce  requires. 

On£  of  the  chief  nurferies  of  Crimes  is  to  be 
traced  to  the  Receivers  of  Stolen  property. 

If  thefe  roifchievoas  and  criminal  afliftants  were 
not  fuffered  to  exift,  there  would  be  fewer  encourage- 
ments to  criminal  depredations  upon  the  Public. 

Without  that  eafy  encouragement  which  Re- 
ceivers hold  out,  by  adminifterin^  immediately  to 
the  wants  of  criminals^  and  concealing  what  they  pur- 
loin, a  thief,  a  robber,  or  a  burglar,  could  not  carry  on 
his  trade. 

An  d  yet,  conclufive  and  obvious  as  this  remark 
rouft  be,  it  is  a  forrowful  truth,  that  in  the  Metro* 
polis  alone  there  are  at  prefent/  fuppofed  to  be  up- 
wards of  Three  Thoufand  Receivers  of  various  kinds 
of  ftolen  Goods ;  aUd  an  equal  proportion  all  over 
the  Country,  who  keep  open  fliop  for  the  purpofe  of 
purchafing  at  an  under-price — often  for  a  mere 
trifle, — every  kind  of  property  brought  to  them  j 
from^a  nail,  or  a  glafs  bottle,  up  to  the  mod  valuable  ar- 
ticle either  new  or  old ;  and  this  without  afking  a  fin- 
gle  queftion. 

It  is  fuppofed  that  the  property,  which  is  pur 
k>ified  and  pilfered  in  a  little  way,  from  almoft  every 
family,  and  from  every  h^uje.  fiable^  Jbop,  warehmfe^ 
w(nrk/hop^  foundery^  and  other  repqfitwy^  in  and  about 
<jhe  Metropolis^  cannot  amount  to  lefa  than  j^*;  10,000 

a  year. 
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a  year9  exclufive  of  what  is  pilfered  from  fhips  in 
the  River  Thames  i  which  it  is  calculated)  according 
to  eftimates  which  have  been  made,  amounts  to  about 
half  a  million  fterling  more,  including  the  ftores  and 
materials! — ^When  to  this  is  alfo  added  the  Pillage  of 
His  Majefty*s  (lores,  in  fliips  of  war,  dock-yards, 
and  other  public  repofitpries,  die  aggregate  will  be 
found,  in  point  of  extent,  almoll  to  exceed  cfedi* 
bility ! 

It  is  a  melancholy  reflexion  to  confider  how 
many  individuals,  young  and  old,  who  are  not  of  the 
clafs  or  defcription  of  common  or  even  reputed 
thieves,  are  implicated  in  this  fyftem  of  depredation  ; 
who  would  probably  have  Remained  boneft  and  in- 
duftrious,  had  it  not  been  for  the  eafy  and  fafe  mode 
of  raifing  money,  which  thefe  numerous  Receivers  of 
ftolen  Goods  hold  put  iii  every  bye-ftreet  and  lane  in 
the  Metropolis :  In  their  houfes  although  a  beggarly 
appearance  of  old  iron,  old  rags,  or  fecond-hand 
clothes,  is  only  exhibited,  the  back  apartments  are 
often  filled  with  the  moil  valuable  articles  of  fhip- 
florcs,  copper  bolts  and  nails,  brafs  and  other  valuable 
metals,  Well-India  produce,  houfehold  goods  and 
wearing  apparel ;  purchafed  from  artificers,  labourers 
in  the. docks,  lumpers,  glutmen,  menial  fervants, 
apprentices,  journeymen,  porters,  chimney-fweepers, 
itinerant  Jews,  and  others  ;  who,  thus  encouraged 
and  protctled,  go  on  with  impunity,  and  without 
the  leaft  dread  of  deteaion  in  fupplying  the 
numerous  imaginary  wants  which  arc  created  in  a 

^  large 
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large  Capual,  by  plundering  every  article  not  likely 
to  be  mifled,  in  the  houfes  or  (tables  of  men  of  pro.  ' 
perty ;  or  in  the  (hops,  ware-houfes,  founderies,  or 
work*(hops  of  manufadurers  ;  or  from  new  buildings, 
from  (hips  in  the  river,  and  alfo  from  his  Majefty's 
(lores,  and  other  repofitories ;  fo  (hat  in  (bme  inftan- 
ces,  the  fame  articles  are  faid  to  be  fold  to  the  Public 
Boards  three  or  four  timer  over. 

Thus  the  moral  principle  is  totally  deftroyed 
among  a  vaft  body  of  the  lower  ranks  of  the  People ; 
for  wherever  prodigality,  diiGpation,  or  gaming,  whe- 
ther in  the  Lottery  or  otherwife,  occations  a  want  of 
money,  they  avail  themfelves  of  every  opportunity  to 
purloin  public^or  private  property ;  recourfe  is  then 
had  to  all  thofe  tricks  and  devices,  by  which  even 
children  are  enticed  to  fteal  before  they  know  that  it 
is  a  crime ;  and  to  raife  money  at  the  pawnbrokers, 
or  the  old  iron  or  rag  (hops,  to  fupply  the  unlawful 
defires  of  profligate  parents. 

H2NCE  alfo,  Servants,  Apprentices,  Journey- 
men, and  in  (hort^  all  thofe  clafTes  of  labouring  peo« 
pie  who  have  opportunides  of  purloining^the  property 
of  their  mailers,  their  employers,,  or  the  Public,  are 
led  adray  by  the  temptations  to  fpend  money,  which 
occur  in  this  Metropolis;  and  by  the  facility  afforded 
throu^  the(e  numerous  Receivers  of  .ftolen  Goods, 
who  adminiiler  to  their  pecuniary  wants,  on  every 
occafion,  when  they  can  furni(h  them  with  any^artide 
of  their  ilUgotten  plunder. 

Th« 
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The  deficiency  of  our  Criminal  Lavs,  in  not 
extending  Tome  regulations  to  this  numerous  clafs  of 
Dealers  in  old  metal,  ftores,  and  wearing  apparel,  i$ 
too  obvious  to  require  illuftration ;  and  their  fuccef^ 
in  encouraging  depredations,  as  well  as  the  progrei^ 
five  accumulation  of  thefe  pefts  of  Society  is  proved^ 
by  their  having  increafed,  from  about  300,  to  3000, 
in  the  courfe  of  the  laft  twenty  years,  in  the  Metrppo* 
lis  alone! 

The  like  deficiency  extends  alfo  to  the  more 
latent  Receivers,  who  do  not  keep  open  (hop ;  but 
fecretly  fupport  the  proFeffed  robbers  and  burglars^ 
by  purchafing  their  plunder  the  moment  it  is  acquired  ^ 
of  which  latter  clafs  there  are  fome  who  are  faid  to  bi; 
extremely  opulent. 

Many  regulations  of  Police,  as  well  as  &Iutary 
laws,  might  be  ufefully  eftablifhed,  for  the  jHirpofe 
of  checking  and  embarrafiing  thefe  criminal  people; 
fo  as. to  render  it  extremely  difficult,  if  not  impradi- 
cable  for  them  in  many  inftances,  to  carry  on  their 
bufinefs  without  the  greateft  hazard  of  dete6lion. 

But  fuch  laws  mud  not  be  placed  upon  the 
Statute-Book  as  a  kind  of  dead  letter,  only  to  be 
(wrought  into  a£iion  when  accident  ^lay  lead  to  th^  de« 
te&ion,  perhaps  of  one  in  a  thoufapd. 

.  If  the  evil  is  to  be  cured  at  all,  it  muft  be  by 
fuch  plans  as  will  eftablifh  an  adive  principle^  under 
pcoper  fuperintendance,  calculated  to  prevent  every^ 
clafs  of  dealers,  who  are  known  to  live  .partly  09 

wholly 
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wholly  by  fraud,  frompurfuing  thofe  illegal  prajEHces ; 
which  nothing  but  a  waichful  Police,  aided  by  a  cor-* 
re6l  fyftemof  reftraints^  can  poffibly  effeft. 

Such  refi mints,  while  they  will  affill  the  honeft 
and  &ir  dealer,  will  alfo  prote£l  the  Public,  as  well  as 
merchants,  and  all  ranks  of  the  Community,  who  have 
any  property  to  lofe,  from  the  numerous  depredations 
^nd  thefts  which  are  now  committed  $  and  the  moral 
principle  will  be  alfo,  in  fbme  degree,  preferved,  by 
reafbn  of  the  dii^culties  which  will  occur  in  tl)p^di(po* 
fal  of  ftolen  pfoperty.  ^ 

No  a  ought  it  to  be  argued,  that  the  reftraints 
which  may  hereaftpr  be  propofed,  v  will  aflcft  the  li- 
berty of  the  SubjeEl ;  finjce  it  is  perfe6ily  confident 
with  the  ipirit  of  our  ancient  lawsi^  to  reftrain  per(bn» 
from  doing  evil,  who  are  likely  to  commit  offences ; 
the  reftriaions  can  affeft  only  a  very  few,  comparative- 
ly fpeaking  ;  and  thofe  too  fuch  whofe  criminal  con- 
duft  has  been  the  principal,  if  not  the  fole  caufe,  of 
abridging  jhe  general  liberty ;  while  it  fubjefted  to  rifk 
and  to  danger  of  life  and  property,  the  great  mafs  of 
the  people. 

Whenever  Dealers,  of  any  defcription,  ase 
known  to  encourage  or  to  fupport  crimes,  or  crimi* 
nal  or  fraudulent  perfons,  it  becomes  the  indif* 
penfible  intereft  of  the  State,  that  they  Ihoukl  be  re- 
{trained  from  purfuing  at  leaft  the  mifchievous  part  of 
their  trade ;  and  that  provifions  fhould  be  made  for. 
carrying  the  laws  ftri£Uy  and  regularly  into  execi,ition. 
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While  reftraints  of  a  much  feverer  nature  than 
thofe  which  are  hereafter  propofed,  attach  to*  all  trades 
upon  which  a  revenue  is  cpllefted;  can  it  be 
confidered  as  any  infringement  of  freedom,  to  extend  a 
milder  fyftem,  to  thofe  who  not  only  deftroy  liberty 
but  invade  property  ? 

The  prcfent  ftate  of  Society  and  Manners  calls 
aloud  for  the  adoption  of  this  principle  of  regulation, 
as  the  only  prafticable  means  of  preferving  the  morals 
of  a  valft  body  of  the  Community ;  and  of  preventing 
thofe  numerous  and  increafing  crimes  and  mifdemean- 
ors,  which  are  ultimately  attended  with  as  much  evil  to 
the  perpetrators  as  to  the  fuflFerers. 

If  fiich  a  principle  ^ere  once  eftabliflied,  binder 
circumftances  which  would  inlbre  a  correQ  and  re- 
gular execution ;  and  if,  added  to  this,  certain  other 
pra6licable  arrangements  fhould  take  place,  (which 
will  be  difcufled  in  their  regular  order  in  thefe  pages) 
we  might  foon  congratulate  ourfelves  on  the  immediate 
and  obvious  reduftion  of  the  number  of  thieves,  rob* 
bers,  burglars,  and  other  criminal  and  fraudulent  per- 
fons  in  this  Metropolis:  Not  being  able  to  exift,  or 
to  efcape  detection,  without  the  aid,  tbe  concealment^ 
and  the  opportunities,  afforded  at  prefcnt  by  the  mul- 
titude of  -Receivers  fpread  all  over  the  Capital,  they 
would  be  compelled  to  abandon  their  evil  purfuits,  as 
no  lefs  unprofitable  and  hazardous,  than  they  arc  de- 

firuftive. 

» 

Prevention  of  crimes  and  mifdemeanors,  it 
cannot  be  too  often  repeated,  is  the  true  effence  of 
Police  s*— and  this  is  only  to  be  attained  by  a  Syftem 

of 
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of  energy  direQed  by  fuch  wife  legiflative  arrange- 
ments, as  ihall  enable  the  Civil  Magiftrate  to  throw 
every  poffible  difficulty  in  the  way  of  offenders. 

This  indeed  is  very  different  from*  what  is  faid 
to  have  once  prevailed  in  the  Capital,  when  criminals 
were  permitted  to  ripen  from  the  firft  ftage  of  depra- 
vity until  they  were  worth  forty  pounds. — ^This  is  not 
the^ftem  which  fubjeded  the  Public  to  the  interme. 
diate  depredations  of  every  villain  from  his  firft  ftart<* 
ting,  dll  he  could  be  clearly  convided  of  a  capital  of- 
ience4 — Neither  is  it  the  -  Syftem  which  encouraged 
pijU>lic  houfes  of  rendezvous  for  thieves,  for  the  pur- 
pofe  of  knowing  where  to  apprehend  them,  when  they 
became  ripe  for  the  punifliment  of  death. 

The  Syftem  now  fuggefted,  is  calculated  to  pre^- 
vem,  if  poffible,  the  (eeds  of  villainy  from  being 
fown  ; — or  if  fown,  to  check  their  growth  in  the  bud, 
and  never  permit  them  to  ripen  at  all. 

It  is  piopofed  to  extend  this  Syftem  of  preven- 
tion  to  the  Coiners,  Dealers,  and  Utterers  of  bafe 
Nfoney  j  and  to  every  fpecies  of  theft,  robbery,  fraud, 
and  depredation. 

The  vaft  increafe,  and  the  extenfive  circulation 
of  counterfeit  Money,  panicularly  of  late  years,  is 
too  obvious  not  to  have  attracted  the  notice  of  all 
ranks.  It  has  become  an  enormous  evil  in  the  me. 
lancholy  catalogue  of  Crimes  which  the  Laws  of  the 
Country  are  called  upon  to  aflift  the  Police  in  fup- 
prefting. — Its  extent  almoft  exceeds  credibility  j  and 
the  dexterity  and  ingenuity  of  thcfe  counterfeiters 

B  *  have 
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have  (after  confiderable  pra£lice)  enabled  diem  to 
finifh  die  different  kinds  of  bafe  Money  in  fo  mafterly 
a  manner,  that  it  has  become  extremely  difficult  for  the 
common  obferver  to  diftinguifh  their  ipurious  ma- 
nufadure  from  the  worn-out  Silver  of  the  Mint. — So 
fyftemadc,  indeed,  has  this  nefarious  traffic  become  of 
late,  that  the  great  dealers^  who  in  moft  inftances,  are 
the  employers  of  the  Coiners,  execute  orders  for  the 
Town  and  Country  with  the  fame  regularity,  as  manu- 
fafiurers  in  fair  branches  of  trade. 

Scarce  a  waggon  or  coach  departs  from  the  Me- 
tropolis, which  does  not  carry  boxes  and  parcels  of 
bafe  Coin  to  the  camps^  fea-ports,  and  manufaduring 
Towns  ;  infomuch  that  the  country  is  deluged  with 
counterfeit  Money. 

In  London,  regular  markets,  in  various  public 
and  private  houfes,  are  held  by  the  principal  Dealers; 
where  Hawkers^  Pedlars^  fraudulent  H&rfe  Dealers^ 
Unlicenfed  Lottery^Office^Keepersy  Gamblers  at  Fairs^ 
Itinerant  Jewsy  Jrifb  Labourers^  Servants  of  Toll  Ga- 
therer s^  and  Hackney  Coach  Owners^  fraudulent  Puhli" 
cans  J  Market' fVomen,  Rabbit-Sellers^  Fi/h^Cryers^  Bar^ 
roW'fFomen,  and  many  who  would  not  be  fufpeCled, 
are  regularly  fupplied  with  counterfeit  Copper  and 
Silver,  with  the  advantage  of  nearly  lOO  per  cent,  in 
their  favour ;  and  thus  it  happens,  diat  through  thefe 
various  channels,  immenfe  quantities  of  bafe  Money 
get  into  circulation,  while  an  evident  diminution  of 
the  Mint  Coinage  is  apparent  to  every  common  ob- 
ferver. 
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It  is  impoflible  to  refleci  on  the  neceflity  to  wKich 
all  perfons  are  thus  reduced,  of  receiving  and  again 
uttering.  Money  which  is  known  to  be  felfe  and  coufi* 
terfeit,  without  lamenting,  that  by  thus  familiarizing 
the  mind  to  fraud  and  deception,  the  moral  principle 
is  coniiderably  weakened,  if  npt  deftroyed. 

In  the  nature  of  things  at  prefent,  every  one  muft 
receive  bafe  money,  and  being  thus  cheated,  the  par« 
ties  injured  muft,  knowingly  and  wilfully,  cheat  in- their 
turn:  and  it  is  much  to  be  feared,  that  when  this 
fpecies  of  fraud  becomes  familiar  to  young  minds,  it 
may  extend  to  other  tranfaQions  of  life : — ^The  bar- 
rier being  broken  down  in  one  part^  the  principle  of 
common  honefty  is  infringed  upon,  and  infinite  mil- 
chief  to  the  very  beft  interefts  of  Society,  is  the  refult, 
in  cafes  at  firft  untbought  of. 

To  permit,  therefore,  the  exiftence  of  a  Silver 
and  Copper  Coinage,  fuch  as  is  now  in  circulation,  is 
in  fa6i  to  tolerate  general  fraud  and  deception,  to  the 
ultimate  lofsofmany  individuals;  for  the  evil^  muft 
terminate  at  fome  period,  and  then  thoufands  muft 
fuffer;  with  this  aggravation,  that  the  longer  it  conti^ 
nues,  the  greater  will  be  the  lofs  of  property. 

But  tjie  mifchief  is  not  confined  to  the  counter- 
feiting of  Coin,  (imilar  to  that  of  the  Realm.  The 
avarice  and  ingenuity  of  man  is  conftantly  finding  out 
new  fources  of  fraud;  infomuch,  that  in  London,  and 
in  Birmingham,  and  its  neighbourhood,  Louis  d'Ors, 
Half  Johannas,  French  Half  Crowns  and  Shillings,  as 
well  as  feveral  coins  of  Flanders  and  Germany,  and 

B  9  Dollars 
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Dollars  of  excellent  ^mrkmanihip  in  exa6l  imitation 
of  theSpaniih  Dollars  ilTuedfrom  the  Bank,  in  17979 
are  counterfeited ;  apparently  without  fufpicion,  that 
,  under  the  a3  of  the  14  of  Elizabeth,  (cap  3,)  the 
cflfenders  are  guilty  of  mifprifion  of  High  Treafon. 

Nor  does  the  evil  end  here  : — Not  content  with 
counterfeiting  the  Foreign  Coins  of  Europe,  the  inge- 
nious mifcreants  extend  their  manufa£lure  to  thofe  of 
India :  anda  G^inage  of  the  Star  Pagoda  of  Arcot  has 
been  eftablifhed  in  London  for  fome  years  by  one 
perfon. — ^Thefc  counterfeits,  being  made  wholly  of 
blanched  copper,  tempered  in  fuch  a  manner  as  to 
exhibit^  when  fiamped,  the  cracks  in  the  edges,  which 
are  always  to  be  found  on  the  real  Pagoda,  coft  the 
maker  only  Three  Halfpence  each,  after  being  double 
gilt. — When  finiflied,  they  are  generally  fold  to  Jews 
at  Five  Shillings  a  dozen,  who  difpofe  of  them  after- 
wards at  2S.  3s.  or  even  5s.  each ;  and  through  this 
medium,  they  are  introduced  by  a  variety  of  channels 
into  India,  where  they  are  probably  mixed  with  the 
real  Pagodas  of  the  country,  and  pafs  at  their  full  de- 
nominated value  of  Eight  Shillings  fterling. 

The  Sequins  of  Turkey,  another  Gold  Coin^ 
worth  about  five  or  fix  /hillings^  have  in  like  manner 
been  recently  counterfeited  in  London; — Thus  the 
national  character  is  wounded,  and  the  dilgrace  of  the 
Britifh  name  proclaimed  in  Afia,  and  even  in  the  mo^ 
diftant  regions  of  India. — ^Nor  can  it  be  fufficiently 
lamented  that  perfons  who  confider  themfelves  as 
ranking  in  fuperior  ftations  of  life,  lyith  fome  preten* 
fions  to  honor  and  integrity,  have  fufFered  their  ava- 
rice 


rice  lb  far  to  get  the  better  of  their  faonefty,  as  to   be 
concerned  iti  this  iniquitous  traffic. 

It  has  been  recently  difcovered  that  there  are  at 
leaft  120  perfons  in  the  Metropolis  and  the  Country, 
employed  principally  in  coining  and  felling  bafe 
Money;  and  this,  independent  of  die  numerous  horde 
of  Utterers,  who  chiefly  fupport  themfelves  by  paC 
ling  it  at  its  full  value. 

It  will  fcarcely  be  credited,  that  of  Criminals  of 
this  latter  clafs,  who  have  either  been  detefted,  profc- 
cuted,  or  conviQed,  within  the  laft  feven  years,  there 
ftand  upon  the  Regifter  of  the  Solicitor  to  the  Mint,  no 
lefs  than  608  names! — ^And  yet  themifchiefincreafes 
rapidly.  When  the  Reader  is  informed,  that  two  per- 
fons can  finifli  from  jf  200.  to  j^goo.  (nominal  value), 
in  bale  filver  in  Jix  days^  and  that  three  people,  within 
the  lame  period  will  ftamp  ihe  like  amount  in  Copper; 
and  takes  into  the  calculation  the  number  of  known 
Coiners,  the  aggregate  amount  in  the  courfe  of  a  year 
will  be  found  to  be  immenfe. 

The  caufes  of  this  enormous  evil  are^  however, 
eafily  developed. — ^The  principal  laws  relative  to 
counterfeit  Coin  having  been  made  a  Century  ago,  the 
tricks  and  devices  of  modern  times  are  not  fufficiently 
provided  againft:  when  it  is  confidered  alfo,  that 
the'  offence  of  dealing  in  bafe  Money  (which  is  the 
main  fpring  of  the  evil)  is  only  punifhable  by  a  flight 
imprifonment ;  that  feveral  offences  of  a  fimilar  na- 
ture are  not  punilhable  at  all,  by  any  exifting  ftatute  i 
and  that  the  deteftion  of  a£tual  Coiners^  fo  as  to  ob« 
•  taio 


tain  the  proof  neceflary  for  conviflion,  required  by 
Law^  is,  in  many  inftances,  impra6licable ;  it  is  not 
t,o  be  wondered  at,  where  the  profit  is  fo  imnienfe, 
with  fo  many  chances  of  efcapingpunifliment,  that  the 
coinage  of,  and  traffic  in,  counterfeit  Money  has  at- 
trafled  the  attention  of  fo  many  unprincipled  and, 
avaricious  pcrfons. 

This  enormity,  however,  may,  like  others  aU 
ready  aHuded  to,  be  cured  by  wife  legiflative  regula-. 
tions,  aided  by  proper  provifions  for  their  due  execu-- 
tion,  under  a  vigorous  and  energetic  Police. 

Having  thus  fiated  many  prominent  abufes 
which  appear  to  arife  from  the  imperfe£lions  in  our 
Criminal  Code,  as  well  as  the  benefits  which  an  im- 
proved fyftenfi  would  extend  to  the  Country;  it  now 
remains  to  elucidate  the  further  evils  arifing  to  Society, 
from  the  abufes  praQifed  in  carrying  the  exifting  ftatutes 
into  execution. — As  the  laws  now  ftand,  no  energy  en- 
ters  into  the  fyftem  of  deteftion,  fo  as  to  give  vigor  and 
cfTccl  to  that  branch  of  Police  which  relates  td  theap- 
prehcnfion  of  perfons  charged  with  offences  5  and  no 
fooner  does  a  Magiftratc  commit  a  hackneyed  Thief 
or  Receiver  of  ftolen  Goods,  a  Coiner,  or  Dealer  in 
bafe  Money,  or  a  Criminal  charged  with  any  other 
fraud  or  offence  punifliablc  by  law,  than  recouric  is 
immediately  had  to  Ibmc  difrcputablc  Attorney,  whofe 
mind  is  made  up  and  .prepared  to  praflife  every  trick 
ard  device  which  can  defeat  the  ends  of  fubflantial 
jufticc,  Deprayed  perfons,  frequently  aQcomplices, 
are  hired  to  fwear  a^  alUi :    yimefles  are  cajoled^ 
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threatened,  or  bribed  either  to  mutilate  their  evL 
dence,  or  to  fpeak  doubtfully  on  the  trial,  although 
they  fwore  pofitively  before  the  committing  Magi* 
ftrate. 

If  bribes  and  perfuafions  will  not  do,  the pro(e« 
cutors  are  either  intimidated  by  the  expeace,*  or  foft- 
ened  down  by  appeals  to  their  humanity ;    and  under 
Rich  circum&ances,  they  neither  employ  counfel  nor 
take  the  neceflary  Reps  to  bring  forward  evidence : 
the  refult  is,  that  the  Bill  is  either  returned  ignoramus  by 
the  Grand  Jury ;  or,  if  a  trial  takes  place,  under  all 
the  diladvantages  of  a  deficient  evidence  without  a 
counfel  for  the  profecution,  an  advocate  is  beard  for 
the  prifoner,  availing  himfelf  of  every  trifling  inaccu-i 
racy  which  may  fcreen  his  client  from  the  punifliment 
of  the  Law,  the  hardened  villain  is  acquitted  and  et 
capes  juftice;  while  as  we  before  noticed,  the  novice 
ki  crimes,  unikilled  in  the  deficiencies  of  the  Law,  and 
unable,  from  the  want  of  criminal  connexions,  or 
that  fupport  which  the  profefled  thief  receives  from  the 
Buyers  of  flolen  Goods,  to  procure  the  aid  of  counfel 
(o  defend  him,  is  often  cowviSledi 

The  Regifters  of  the  OU  Bailey  aflford  a  lament- 
able proof  of  the  evils  arifing  from  the  prefent  mode 
gf  trying  criminals  without  a  public  Profecutor  for  the 

*  No  faardfhip  can  be  fo  great  as  that  of  fubje^ing  an  indx« 
vidua],  under  any  circumftance  whatfoever,  to  the  expencc  of  a 
public  profccution,  carried  on  in  behalf  of  the  King:  Befides  addingj 
jdmoft  on  every  occafion,  to  the  lofs  of  the  parties,  it  is  prododiro 
pf  infinite  mifchief,  in  defeating  the  ends  of  Juftice, 
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Crown. — In  the  courfe  of  feven  yearsi  previous  to  the 
Police  Eftabliihment)  no  lefs  than  426s  prifonersy 
who  had  been  adually  put  upon  their  trial  by  the 
Grand  Jury,  were  let  lopfe  upon  the  Public  by  ac«. 
quittals. 

Since  that  period  no  material  diminution  has 
taken  place,  except  what  may  be  eafily  accounted  for 
by  the  war ;  and  when  to  this  dreadful  Catalogue  of 
Human  Depravity,  is  to  be  added,  the  vail  number  of 
criminals  who  are  periodically  difcharged  from  the 
dilFerent  gaols  by  proclamation,  it  is  not  an  unfair  de-> 
duflton,  that,  (including  numbers  of  cheats,  fwindlers, 
gamblers,  and  others,  whp  have  never  yet  been  dif- 
covered  or  known,  for  want  of  an  a€Hve  fuperintend* 
ing  principle  in  the  conduft  of  the  Police)  there  are  al 
this  time  many  tboufand  individuals,  male  and  female, 
prowling  abopt  in  this  Metropolis,  who  principally 
fupport  themfelves  by  various  depredations  on  the 
Public.  \ 

Nor  does  the  evil  reft  here  j  for  even  convi£ied 
felons,  in  too  many  inftances^  find  means  to  efcape 
without  puniihment;  and  to  join  that  phalanx  of  vil- 
lains, who  are  CQnftantly  engaged  in  pbje£t$  of  depreda* 
tion  and  mifchief. 

No  fooner  doejthe  puniffiment  of  the  Lav  attach 
on  a  crimjnal,  than  falfe  humanity  becomes  bis 
friend. 

Pardons  are  applied  for;  and  ft  is  knovn  that 
His  Majefty's  great  gopdnefs  and  love  of  mercy  has 
been  freijuently  abufed  by  the  tricks^  devices,  an4 
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fnucb,  to6  coimnonly  reforted  to,  by  convids  and 
ag^ts  equally  depraved  as  themfelves,  who  while  the/ 
have  recourfe  to  every  fpecies  of  falfehood  and  for« 
gery,  for  the  purpofe  of  attaining  the  objeft  in  viewi 
at  the  fame  time  plunder  the  friends  and  relatives  of 
the  prilbner,  of  their  laft  guinea^  as  the  wages  of  viU 
lainy  and  mifreprefenution. 

By  fuch  nefarious  pra6lice$,  it  is  much  to  be 
feared,  diat  many  a  hardened  villain  has  eluded  the 
pumfliment  of  the  Law,  without  any  previous  reference 
to  the  committing  Magiftrates,  who  may  be  fuppore4 
to  have  accurately  examined  into  his  chara3er  and 
connexions;  and  what  is  ftill  worfe,  without  extending 
%o  the  Community  thofe  benefits  which  mi^t  arife 
from  important  difcoveries  ufeful  to  Public  Juftice; 
Cuch  as  convifled  felons  are  always  capable  of  makingt 
and  which,  in  conjunfiion  with  tranfportation,  it 
ihould  feem^  ought  to  be  one  indifpenfable  condition, 
upon  which  pardons  Ihould  be  granted  to  capital  con* 
viOs. — See  poft  pages  296,  317. 

Instead  of  fuch  precautions  which  appear  to  be 
abfolutely  requifite,  it  is  to  be  lamented,  that  without 
jeflefling  that  a  common  thief  can  feldom  be  reftrain- 
ed  by  military  difcipline,  many  of  the  word  clafs  of 
convids  have  ^received  his  Majefty's  gracious  pardon, ' 
on  the  fimple  condition  of  going  into  the  Army  or 
Navy;  This  has  beea  no  fooner  granted,  than  the 
Roy^  Mercy  has  been  abufed,  either  by  defertion,  or 
by  pbtaining  a  difcharge^  in  confequence  of  fome  real 

or 
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or  pretended  incapacity^  which  wa$  previoufly  conceal- 
ed. Relieved  in  fo  eafy  a  manner,  from  the  heavy  load 
of  a  capital  punifhment,  the  culprits  return  again  to 
their  old  pra&ices ;  and  by  this  means,  punifliment 
not  only  ceafes  to  operate  as  a  prevention  of  crimes, 
by  example,  but  becomes  even  an  encouragement ; 
while  the  labour  of  deletion,  and  the  expence  of  trial 
and  convi£lion,  are  fruitlefsly  thrown  on  an  injured 
individual,  and  loft  to  the  Public. 

But  the  evil  arifing  from  the  periodical  difcharge 
of  fo  many  criminal  and  depraved  people,  by  procla- 
inations,  acquittals,  and  pardons,  is  not  all  the  incon-. 
venience  which  the  Public  feels  from  the  prefent  ftate 
of  the  Police  of  the  Metropolis. 

In  addition  to  this,  the  hulks  fend  forth^  at  ftated 
times,  a  certain  number  of  convi£ts,  who  having  no 
cjylum^  no  home,  no  charaEler^  and  no  means  of  Jubjiftence^ 
feem  to  have  only  the  alternative  of  ftarving,  or  joining 
their  companions  in  iniquity;  thus  adding  ftrength  to 
the  body  of  criminals,  by  the  acceffion  of  men,  who, 
polluted  and  depraved  by  every  human  vice,  rendered 
familiar  to  their  minds  in  thofe  feminaries  of  profli- 
gacy and  wickednefs  from  whence  they  have  come, 
employ  themfelves  cohftantly  in  planning  and  execut- 
ing ads  of  violence  and  depredation  upon  the  Public^ 
and  fome  of  them,  rendered  defperate  from  an  addi* 
tional  degree  of  depravity,  feel  no  compunction  in  add. 
ing  the  crime  of  murder  to  that  of  robbery,  as  has  been 
too  clearly  manifei^ed  by  many  late  inftances, 
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From  what  has  been  thus  ftated,  is  it  not  fair  jto 
conclude,  that  the  want  of  fecurity  which  the  Public 
experiences  with  regard  to  life  and  property,  and  the 
inefficacy  of  the  Police  in  preventing  crimes,  axe  to  be 
attributed  principally  to  the  following  caufes  ? 

1 .  The  imperfeSilons  in  the  Criminal  Code :  and  in  many 
inftancesy  its  deficiency^  with  re/peil  to  the  mode  of 
punijhments  as  well  as  to  the  want  of  many  other 
regulations^  prffvifions^  and  rejtraints^  applicable  to  the 
pre/ent  Jlate  of  Society^  for  the  purpofe  of  preventing 
crimes. 

2.  lihe  want  oj  an  aHive  principle^  calctdated  to  con^ 
centrate  and  conneSi  the  whole  Police  of  the  Metro^ 
polis  and  the  Nation :  and  to  reduce  the  general  ma* 
nagement  to  fyftem  and  method^  by  the  interp^tion  of 
a  fuperintending  agency^  compofed  of  able j  intelligent^ 
and  indefaiigable  men^  aSing  under  the  direSlion  and 
controul  of  his  Majeftfs  Principal  Secretary  of  State 
for  the  Home  Department. — On  thefe  perfons^  it  is 
propofed^Jbould  devolve  the  fubordinate  care  and  direc- 
tion of  the  general  Police  of  the  Metropolis  /  fo  as  to 
obtain^  by  the  introduElion  of  order  and  arrangement^ 
and  by  efforts  of  labour  and  exertion^  a  complete  Htf^ 
tory  (f  the  connections^  and  purfuits  of  all  or  moft  of 
the  criminal  and  fraudulent  perfons  who  refort  to  the 
Metropolis  s  (either  natives  or  foreigners;)  forming 

fvmfuch  materials  a  general  and  complete  Regifter  of 
every  known  offender^  and  thereby  efiablijbing  a  clue 
for  their  detection^  as  often  as  they  are  charged  with 
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commiuing depredations  cnibe Puhlic-^tvitb pmver to 
reward  Officers  ofjuftice^  and  all  other  perfons  wbofe 
Jervms  are  found  to  be  ujefid  in  the  difc^ery  or  detec^ 
tion  of  delinquents  of  every  de/cription.'-^To  keep  a 
Rcgifi^  of  property  fiolen^  or  procured  hyfuoinSing^  or 
fraudulent  tranfaffions^  in  the  Metropolis^  as  well  as 
in  other  parts  of  Great  Britain  :■— 7d  ejidblijh  a  Cor- 
refpondence  with  the  Magijlrates  in  Town  and  Country^ 
fo  as  to  he  able  more  effeliudlly  to  wateh  the  motions 
of  all  fufpeUed  perfons  \  with  a  "View  to  quick  and 
immediate  deteffion;  and  to  interpofe  thofe  embar- 
rqffmettts  which  a  vigilant  and  aHive  Police  may  place 
in  the  way  of  every  elajs  of  offenders^  fo  as  to  dimi^ 
nifb  crimes  by  inereqfing  the  rifque  of  deteQion:  All 
this^  under  circumftances  where  a  centre -point  would 
be/ormed,  and  the  general  affairs  of  the  Police  con- 
duSted  with  method  and  regularity : — where  Map^ 
firates  would  find  affijance  and  it^rmation  ;  where  the 
great  offences  againfi  the  Police^  fuch  as  the  Coinage 
of  bafe  Money  9  and  Lottery  Inrurances,  would  be 
traced  to  their  fource  ;  the  care  and  difpo/al  ofcmvicis^ 
(sccording  to  their  different  fentences^  be  minutely  at^ 
tended  to  5  and  the  whole  Syftem  conduEled^with  that 
intelligence  and  benefit  to  the  Country^  which  mufi  arife 
from  the  attention  of  men  of  bufinefs  being  direSled 
foiely  to  theft  ohjeSs^  diftinS  from  all  other  affairs  of 
State;  and  ibeir  exertions  being  confined  principally  to 
the  pref Croatian  of  the  fnorah  of  the  People^  and  the 
prevention  of  crimes^ 
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3.  ^e  want  of  an  inftitutitm  (f  Police  Magifiraies  in  the 
Dock  Yards  $  and  in  all  great  Commercial  and  Mam- 

falfunng  Towns^  where  there  are  no  Corporaiions  or 
Funds  for  the  adminift  ration  of  Fublic  Jufiice. 

4.  The  want  of  a  Fublic  Profecutor  for  the  Crown^  in  all 
criminal  cafe  s^  for  the  purpofe  of  preventing  frauds  in 
the  adminift  rat  ion  of  Juftice. 

5.  Thewantof  a  more  corre 51  and  regular  Syftem<^  for  the 
purpofe  of  (Staining  ibefulleft  and  moft  authentic  in- 
formation^ to  avoid  deceptions  in  the  obtaining  of 
pardons. 

6.  The  deficiency  of  the  Syftem  of  the  Hulks. 

7.  ^e  want  of  an  improved  Syftem  with  regard  to  the 
arrangement  and  difpofal  of  ConviSs — deft ined for  bard 
labour  or  for  tranfportation. 

8.  Ti^  want  of  national  Penitentiary  Houfes,  for  the 
punifbment  and  reformation  of  certain  claffes  of  Con- 
viils. 

9.  ^e  want  of  a  morefokvm  mode  of  conducing  Execu^ 
tions  :  whenever  fuch  dreadful  examples  are  necefjary 
for  the  furtherance  of  Public  Juftice. 

Th£  moft  prominent  caufes  having  been  thus  ge- 
nerally explained,  from  which,  itis  prefumed,  arife  thofe 
exifting  and  increafing  evils  which  every  good  man  muft 
deplore,  it  now  remains  to  offer  fuch  fuggeftions,  as 
ihall  explain  and  remove  them:  (b  as  to  extend  to  the 
Public,  diofe  bleflings  which  fhall  arife  from  improved 
Laws,  adminiftered  with  purity  under  a  correft  and 
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energetic  Syftem  of  Police,  applicable  to  the  prefent 
ilate  of  Society ;  and  which  (hall  be,  in  fome  degree, 
efFe£tual  in  guarding  the  Public  againft  thofe  increafing 
and  multifarious  injuries  and  dangers,  which  are  uni- 
verfally  felt  and  lamented. 

As  a  fubjefi  fo  extenfive^  involves  in  it  a  great 
variety  of  detail,  of  a  very  interefting  nature,  which 
mufl  be  neceflarily  difcufled  under  different  heads;  its 
further  elucidation,  and  the  nature  of  the  remedies 
which  are  propofed,  will  be  found  in  the  following 
Chapters. 


A    TREATISE, 
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CHAP.      I. 

^e  Prominent  Cau/es  of  the  increafe  of  Crimes  conftder* 
ed:  as  proceeding  from  the  Vices  of  the  inferior  ranks 
of  the  People^  engendered  principally  in  Public  Houfes. 
And  from  the  bad  Education  and  Idlenefs  of  the  lower 
order  of  the  Jews. — An  eftimate  of  the  extent  of  the 
Depredations  arifing^from  this  fource^  in  the  Metro^ 
polis  and  its  vicinity. — RefleStions  and  Suggejlions  ap- 
plicable  to  this  branch  of  the  SuhjeS. 


I 


N  developmg  the  caufes  which  have  ib  multiplied 
and  increafed  thofe  various  offences  and  Public  wrongs 
which  form  the  fubjefl  of  the  prefent  Work,  it  may 
be  truly  affirmed  that,  in  the  firft  inftance,  much  is  to 
be  imputed  to  deficient  and  inapplicable  Laws^  and  to 
an  Unregulated  Police. 
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Crimes  of  every  dercriptlon  have  their  origin  in 
the  vicious  and  iouaoral  habits  of  the  people; — ^ia  the 
little  attention  paid  to  the  education  of  the  inferior  or- 
ders; and  in  the  want  of  fome  plan  for  regulating  the 
morals  of  this  ufeful  clafs  of  the  Community. 

Inmumehable  temptadons  occur  in^  great  Ca- 
pital to  excite,  and  afterwards  criminally  to  fupply, 
imaginary  -wants  and  improper  gratifications,  not 
known  in  fmaller  Socieues:  and  againft  which  the 
Laws  have  provided  few  remedies,  applicable  in  the 
way  of  prevenUon. 

The  improvident,  and  even  the  luxurious  mode 
of  living  which  prevails  too  generally  among  the  lower 
ranks  in  the  Metropolis,  leads  to  much  mifery  and  to 
many  crimes. 

Accustomed  from  their  earlieft  infancy  to  in- 
dulge themfelves  in  eaung  many  articles  of  expenfive 
food  in  its  fcafon*;  and  pofleiling  little  or  no  know* 
ledge  of  that  kind  of  frugality  and  care  which  enables 
well-regulated  families  to  make  every  thing  go  as  far 
as  poi&ble,  by  a  diverfified  mode  of  cookery  and 
good  management: — Aflailed  alfo  by  the  numerous 
temptations  held  out  by  fraudulent  Lotteries,  and 
places  of  Public  refort  and  amufement;  and  above  all, 
by  the  habit  of  fpending  a  great  deal  of  valuable  time 

*  Tlie  chief  oonfumption  of  oyftersi  crabs,  lobfteiSy  pidcled 
ffJmoiV  4ec.  wlicn  M,  im  &afoiu  and  wfaea  the  prices  are  high,  is 
h^  the  ioyvffi  clafles  of  people^ — The  middle  t$,tiks»  and  tho& 
immediately  under  them,  abftain  generally  from  fucb  indulgencicsj 
imtii  the  prices  are  moderate. 

as 
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as  well  as  money  unneceflarily  in  Public-JHfoufes ; 
vrhere  they  are  often  allured,  by  low  gaming,  to  fquan- 
der  more  than  they  can  afford  ;  fcarcely*  an  inftancc 
can  be  found  ofaccommodating  the  expenditure  to  the 
income,  even  in  the  bed  of  times,  with  a  confiderable 
body  of  the  lowed  and  more  depraved  orders  of  the 
people  inhabiting  the  Capital :  and  hence  a  melancholy 
conclufion  is  drawn,  warranted  by  an  Eftimate  gene- 
rally affumed  to  be  correft,  that  including  gamblers, 
fwindlers,  and  all  claflesof  criminal  and  depraved  per- 
fons,  "  above  twenty  thoufand  individuals  rife,  every 
**  morning,  without  knowing  how,  or  by  ^hat  means 
«^  they  are  to  be  lupported  through  the  pafling  day  ; 
**  and  in  many  inftances  even  where  they  are  to  lodge 
*«  on  the  fucceeding  nijght." 

Poverty  is  no  where  to  be  found  cloathed,  in 
fo  greata  degree,  with  the  garb  and  emblems  of  the 
cxtremcft  mifery  and  wretchednefs,  as  in  London.* 

*  Much  of  this  extreme  mifery  among  the  honeft  and  virtuous 
poor  is  to  be  attributed  to  the  preient  fyftcm  of  the  Poor  Laws,  in 
limiting  the  funds  raifed  in  each  Pariih  or  Diltrldt,  to  its  own 
Poor.  Thus  it  happens,  that  while  in  opuleht  PariQies  the  rates 
are  very  low,  the  afleflments  on  poor  PariAies  are  enormous,  ex- 
tending even  to  the  day  labourer,  who  earns  his  living  by  the  fweat 
of  his  brow;  and  after  all,  producing  what  is  by  no  means  equal  to 
the  abfolute  wants  of  the  difirefTed  inhabitants,  in  whofe  humble' 
manfions  the  Author  has  witnelTed  fcenes  of  mifery  patiently  fuffer- 
fd»  which  are  (hocking  to  xthxc^^Numerous  families  twithout  bed, 
bedfteaii  ox  bed  cioatbes^  depreffcd  in  fpirits,  and  pining  in  want. 
But  as  what  relates  to  the  Poor  and  their  condition  may  probably 
be  brought  under  the  review  of  the  Public  in  a  fcparate  Work,  the' 
Author  abflains  from  entering  into  further  particulars, 

C  .  Were 
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Were  we  to  examine  the  hiftory  of  any  given 
number  of  thofe  who  may  be  denominated  wandering 
vagrants,  it  would  be  difcovered  that  ibcir  diftreffes, 
in  too  many  inftances,  have  been  occalioned  l^  ex- 
travagance, idlenefs,  profligacy,  and  crimes. 

Allured  and  deceived  by  the  opportunities 
which  the  pawnbrokers  and  the  old  iron  fhops  afford, 
to  enable  labouring  people,  when  they  marry^  and  firft 
enter  upon  life,  to  raife  money  upoti  whatever  can  be 
offered  as  a  piedge,  or  for  fale ;  the  firR  ftep  with 
many  is  generally  to  difpofe  of  weani>g-apparel  and 
houiliold  goods;  and  this  is  frequently  done  on  the 
{lighted  occafion,  rather  than  forego  the  ufual  graiifi- 
cation  of  a  good  dinner  or  a  hot  fupper. — Embaraffl 
ments  are  the  fpeedy  confequence  of  this  mode  of  con- 
duct, which  is  often  followed  up  by  idlenefs  and  inac- 
tivity. The  alehoufe  is  then  reforted  to  as  a  dcfperate 
remedy,  where  the  lazy  and  diflblute  will  always  find 
affociates,  who  being  unwilling  to  labour,  refort  to 
crimes  for  the  purpofe  of  fupplying  an  unneceffary 
extravagance. 

It  is  truly  pitiable  to  behold  the  abjefl  condition 
of  the  numerous  claffes  of  profligate  parents,  who  with 
their  children,  are,  from  invincible  and  growing,  habit, 
conftantly  to  be  found  in  the  tap-rooms  of  Public 
Houfes ;  fpending  in  two  days,  as  much  of  their  earn- 
ings  as  would  fupport  thqm  a  week  comfortably  in 
their  own  dwellings  j  deRroying  their  health  ;  waRing 
their  time ;  and  rearing  up  their  children  to  be  proRi- 
tutes  and  thieves,  before  they  can  diRinguifli  betweeo 

right  and  wrongs 

In 
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t  N  the  City  6f  London,  and  within  the  Bills  of 
Kfortality,  there  are  at  prefent  5204  licenfed  Public- 
Hoiifes,*  and  it  is  calculated  that  the  money  expended 
in  beer  and  fpirits  in  thefe  receptacles  df  idleilefs  and 
profligacy,  by  the  labouring  people  <mly^  is  upwards  df 
three  millions fterling  a  year  /t 

A  M CM E NT's  refleftion  will  fliew  how  mdch  thefe 
unfortunate  habits  tend  to  deftroy  the  tnbral  principle^ 
and  to  engender  crimes. 

The  period  is  not  too  rettlote  to  be  tecolleQed, 
when,  it  was  thought  a  difgrace  for  a  woman  (except- 
ing on  holiday  occafions)  to  be  feen  in  die  tap-room 
of  a  public-houfe  \  but  of  late  years  the  obloquy  has 
loft  its  effeft  1  and  the  public  tap-roonis  of  many  ale- 
houfes  are  filled  with  men^  women,  and  childrisn^  on 
all  occafions  ;  where  the  wages  of  labour  are  too  of- 
ten exchanged  for  indigencies  ruinous  to  health ;  and 
where  leiTons  of  vice  and  profligacy  are  imbibed^  to- 
tally deftrudive  of  the  morals  of  adults,  as  well  as  of 
the  rifing  generation. 

In  tracing  the  caufes  of  the  increafe  of  J)Ublic 
depredation  hy  means  of  robberies,  pilferings^  and 

•  In  London  -^         -i^        82  j 

I*  Weftminftcr  -*-  -j-    j^y 

In  that  part  of  Middlefex  whicti  lies  .  _. 

within  the  Bills  of  Mortality  -^  343^ 
In  Soothwarky  and  that  part  of  Stirrj 

which  lies  within  the  Bills  df  MbrtSdity  94  j 

Totd  5204  FabliiB  Hosfes. 
+  Vide  page  38. 

^  C  SI  frauds, 
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frauds,  much  miift  be  attributed  to  ill- conduced  Pub- 
lic-Houfes,  and  low  Tea  Gardens. 

The  proper  regulation  of  thofe  haunts  of  idle- 
ncfs  and  vice  becomes  then  the  grotind^work  of  any  ra- 
iio7talpkin  of  Reform.  Infinite  attention  ought  to  be 
beftowcd  in  the  felcClion  of  pcrfons  fit  to  be  cntrufted 
v'ith  licences ;  as  on  this  depends  the  prefervation  of 
ihe  morals  of  the  people,  in  a  greater  degree  than  on 
any  one  meafure  propofed  in  the  courfe  of  this 
Work. 

Instead  of  being  men  of  fober  manqers  and  of 
good  moral  charafter,  a  little  enquiry  will  fhew  that  a 
confiderable  proportion  of  the  prefent  Ale-Houfe 
Keepers  in  the  Metropolis  are  men  of  no  refpeSability ; 
djfpofed  to  promote  drunkenqefs,  low  games,  and 
every  fpecies  of  vice  that  can  be  the  means  ofincrea- 
fing  their  trade;  while  not  a  few  of  them  are  connefted 
with  highwaymen,  common  thieves,  and  coiners,  vend- 
ers and  utterers  of  bafe  money. 

An  ill-regulated  Public. Houfc  is  one  of  the  great- 
eft  niUfances  which  can  exift  in  civil  fociety. — ^Through 
this  medium,  Crimes  arc  increafed  in  aa  eminent  de- 
gree.— Its  poifon  fpreads  far  and  wide. — It  may  be 
truly  faid  to  be  a  feminary  for  rearing  up  rogues  and 
vagabonds. 

It  is  in  fuch  houfes  that  thieves  and  fraudulent 
perfons  find  an  afylum,  and  confult  how  and  where 
they  are  to  commit  depredations  on  the  public. — It  is 
here  that  apprentices,  and  boyr  and  girls  of  tender 
years  are  to  be  found,  engaged  in  fcenes  of  Icwdnefs 

and 
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and  debauchery  ; — and  in  fine,  it  is  in  fuch  places  that 
almoft  every  vice  which  difturbs  or  interrupts  the  peace 
and  good  order  of  Society,  has  its  origin.* 

The  firft  caufe  of  this  extenlive  evil  originates  in 
the  numberof  fuperfluous  houfes  which  have  been  in- 
advertently licenfed. 

Of  thefe  there  are  feldom  lefs  than  one  ihoufand 
which  change  mafters,  every  year,  in  the  Metropolis 
alone  j  and  many  of  them  three  or  four  times  over. 

The  refult  is,  that  while  fo  many  Public  Houfes 
are  conllantly  at  market,  perfons  of  worthlefs,  profli- 
gate, and  criminal  charafters  become  the  purchafers  : 
and  this  will  ever  be  the  cafe,  while  no  limits  are  fet 
to,  the  number  in  each  diftrift  ;  and  while  the  prefent 
mockery  of  Jecuriiy  is  in pra5iice^  by  permitting  one 
Publican  to  be  bound  for  another,  in  the  fmall  penalty 
of  ten  pounds,  for  the  performance  of  duties,  the  mod 
important  and  facred  which  are  known  to  exift  in  civil 
Society ;  lince  a  breach  of  them  faps  the  foundation  of 
all  morals.t 

Of 

•  It  has  been  lately  difcovcrcd,  that  clubs  of  apprentice  boys  arc 
harboured  in  Public  Houfes,  for  the  purpofe  of  fupporting  their 
brethren  who  run  away  from  their  mailers ;  and  of  initiating  them- 
felvci  early  in  fcenes  of  lewdnefs  and  drunkennefs  ;  the  means  of 
indulging  in  which  are  generally  obtained  by  pilfering  their  maf* 
ttR*  property>  and  difpofing  of  it  at  the  old-iron  ihops. — In  this 
iituation,  from  being  apprentices  to  lawful  trades,  they  in  general 
l>ecome  the  apprentices  of  thieves,  who  refort  to  fuch  houfes  to  find 
boys  fit  for  theix  purpofe. 

f  In  a  TraAi  entitled^  Obftrvatwn  ana  Fa8s%  relatt'vc  to  Public 

Hou/tSf 
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Op  how  much  importance  therefore  is  it  for  Ma» 
giftrates  to  eftablifh  correft  fyftems  for  watching  over 
the  condu6l  of  Pablicans  aqd  for  regulating  Public 
Houfes  ? — ^Every  thing  that  tends  to  the  prevention  of 
crimes  ;  to  the  comfort  smd  happinefs  qf  the  labouring 
poor ;  and  to  the  efTential  intereftj  of  the  State,  as  re- 
gards the  n{iorals  and  liealth  pf  the  )pwer  ranges,  in 
checking  their  pfevailing  propenfity  \o  drunkennef^^ 
gaming,  and  id}enefs  ;*  depends,  in  a  great  ipeafure,  on 
the  vigilance  and  attetition  of  the  Civil  Magiftrates ; 
whofe  powers  to  do  good  in  this  refpeft  are  extremely 
ample,  and  only  require  to  be  exerted  with  attention, 

mildnelSi 
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ffou/fSt  fold  hy  Mr.  DiUy,  in  the  Poujtrjr, 

the  evils  arifing  from  ill-regulated  Public 

Houfes    are    explained  at    confiderable 

length,  and  feveral  remedies  proposed. — 

Id  this  publication  the  confuinption  of^/r 

and  P«r/^r  annually  in  the  Metropolis  and 

}ts  enviroDs  is  ftated  tp  ]pe   li  1329147 

barrel^ssto  36162^9145  gallonsj  making 

1 5894061580  pots  at  3|d.  '     '  ^^293119466  15  10 

'  And  by  another  calculation,  the  average 

confamptioii  6f  Gin  and  Compounds  in 

Public  Houfes,  (the  diftillerlcs  being  un- 

reftrained)  was  ab^ut  390009O00  gallons         •        9751000    o    0 

J  •       '  •  *    .  -  T        •»  -  • • 

^392869466      15      10 

•  If  a  eonclufion  may  be  drawn  from  the  greater  degree  of  fo- 
briety  among  the  labouring  people9  evinced  by  a  decreafe  in  the 
number  of  quarrels  and  aflaults,  and  by  the  difficulty  in  obtaining 
the  neceflaries'of  life  being  apparently  le(s  than  in  the  fpring  of 
X  7959  notwUhfiandtng'tto  charities  had  been  itftr'thuted^  and  bread 

nvat  ionfiderahiy  kti^U  :-*It  Would  fcem  reafonablc  to  attribute 

thii 
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mildnefs^  and  prudence,  joined  to  firmnefs  and  good 
judgment.* 

In  hStj  the  foundation  of  all  good  Police 
throughout  the  nation  refts  upon  thofe  wife  regulations 
which  the  Clergy  and  the  Magiftrates  {hall  carry  into 
execution  for  the  prefervation  of  morals,  and  the  pre* 
vention  of  Grimes. 

It  is  eameftly  to  be  hoped,  that  thofe  who  have 
Hhe  charge  of  Pariflies  will  in  a  more  peculiar  manner 
lend  their  aid,  by  an  immediate  attention  to  the  condi- 
tion of  the  poor,  by  regularly  vifiting  their  abodes^  and 
by  forwarding  proper  religious  inftruQions  in  their  fa- 
milies : 

diis  fiiTOuiable  change  to  tke  high  price  of  giiii  doring  the  ftoppago 
of  the  diftillery. — This  baneful  liqnor  being  then  in  a  great  mea« 
fure  tnacitfihiet  the  lower  ranks  had  it  in  their  power  to  apply  the 
montfy  formeilyfpeat  in  this  way,  in  the  purchafe  of  provifiont— 
pf  fhapt  to  the  extent  of  iome  hundred  thou/and  pounds  a  year  in 
the  Meuopelis  alone  f  If  this  fadl  is  affamed^  it  is  impoffible  to 
refleA  withoat  great  fatisfa6Uoaoa  the  a6hial  gain*  which  refolts  to 
dicNation»ffoio  the  picliEnrationof  the  health  of  ptrfons  whofe 
liyes  ave  (W>rtenfid  by  the  immoderate  ufe  of  ardent  fpirits* — In 
the  labour  of  AdoltS)  the  benefit  to  the  Nation,  arifing  from  To- 
briety  in  themafs  of  the  Peoplci  is  at  leaft  one  hundred-fold  in 
length  of  lifcj  and  produ^ve  indoftty.  It  is  therefore  greatly  to 
be  wiflicd  that  the  price  of  gin  could  be  kept  up  by  high  duties. 

*  The  following  propofitions  are  fuggefiedy  as  likely  to  aid  the 
Magiftrates  coi)fiderably  in  their  exertions,  to  reform  the  Public 
Hottfesy  in  cafe  they  (hall  obtain  the  fan^onof  the  l«giflature. 

I.  That  the  number  of  Public-HQufcs  afligncd  to  each  licen- 
fing  divifion  ihall  be  limited  by  law ;  and  no  new  houfes  Ihall  be 
U€cd(cd«  unlefs  there  Qudl  be  an  incrtaie  of  inhi|t)itantsy  (by  means 

of 
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ipilies :  for  certain  it  is,  that  if  the  prevailing  and  in- 
creafing  immorality  and  profligacy  among  the  lower 
orders  of  the  people  are  not  checked,  very  ferious 
confequences  are  to  be  dreaded.t 

It  is  alfo  much  to  be  wifhed  that  the  leading  and 
refpeaable  perfons  of  the  Jewifh  religion  would  con- 
fidei'  it  as  incumbent  on  them  to  adopt  fome  means  of 
employing,  in  ufeful  and  proc^uai ve  labour,  the  nuraer- 
aUs  youths  of  that  perfuafion,  who  are  at  prefent  rear- 
ing  up  in  idlenefs,  profligacy,  and  crimes.  If  the  fu- 
perditions  obfervancc  of  inftitutions,  with  regard  to 
meat  not  killed  by  Jews,  and' to  the  Jewi/h  fabbaih, 

of  an  accBffion  of  buildings  or  manufaaorics  in  the  neighbourhood,} 
equal  to  1 50  individuals,  including  thofe  employed  in  public  works. 
2.  That  no  perfon  (hall  be  liccnfed  ontil  he  can  produce  a  rcf. ' 
ppnfible  Houfckeeper,  who  is  n^ot  a  Publican,  to  enter  into  a  recog- 
nizance along  with  him  for  hh  good  behaviour,  in  the  fum  o(^/(y 
pounds  ;♦  which  (hall  be  forfeited  if  he  permits  gaming^  drunken- 
ntjsy  or  any  other  irregularities,  to  be  fpccxfied  in  the  recognizance; 
the  ferm  and  oWigation-of  which  might  be  mOeruiztd,  altered, 
and  amended,  to  the  great  benefit  of  the  public. 

,    ♦:  At  prefent  the  legal  recognizance  is  only  io\  lo/.—It  has  continued  ' 
fo  fpr  U£>vard»  of  230  years,  fince  the  reign  of  Edward  VI.  wlien  •  the  fum 
then  fitted  on  was,  according  to  the  prcfeiu  dccrcafe  of  the  value  of  •money  '  • 
much  more  than  the  50/.  now  propofed*  . 


,  t 


+  The  total  ignorance  of  moral  and  religious  duties,  among:! 
the  louTr  ranks  of  people  in  the  Metropolis,  cannot  be  more  ftrik- 
ingly.  exemplified,  than  by  the  circumftance  that  vaft  nuabers  co-  • 
habit  together  without  marriage;  from  thcfe  connexions  a  numer- 
ous progeny  arifes,  reared  up  (where  want  of  care  and  difeafe  does 
not  fhorten  their  days)  under  the  example  of  parents,  whofe  condufl 
pxhibits  nothing  but  the  vileft  profligacy. 

'  ftall 
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ihall  exclude  thefe  youths  from  being  bound  to  ufefut 
employments  and  mixing  with  the  mafs  of  the  people, 
by  becoming  fervants  or  apprentices  ;  furely  it  is  pro- 
per fome  care  ihould  be  taken  that  they  fhall  not  be-^ 
come  public  nuifances;  an  evil  that  muft  inevitably 
arife  from  a  perfeverance  in  the  fyftem  which  now  pre- 
vails, in  the  education  and  habits  of  this  numerous  clafs 
of  people ;  and  which  is  dire6tly  hoftile  to  the  interelU 
of  the  State,  and  to  the  prefervation  of  morals. 

The  increafe  therefore  of  the  lower  order  of  the 
Jews,  reared  under  the  influence  of  fuch  evil  examples, 
and  bred  to  no  profeflion  that  can  render  their  labour 
ufeful  to  the  country,  conftitutes  another  of  the  chief 
fources  of  that  depravity  which  prevails  in  the  Metro- 
polis; and  is  to  be  conlidered  as  one  great  caufe  of 
the  increafe  of  petty  crimes. 

For  the  purpofe  of  elucidating,  in  fome  degree, 
the  dreadful  efFeft  of  this  profligacy  and  wickednefs, 
in  the  perpetration  of  Crimes  of  every  fpecies  and  de- 
nomination, the  following  Eftimate  has  been  made  up 
from  information  derived  through  a  variety  of  different 
channels. — It  exhibits  at  one  view,  the  fuppofed  ag- 
gregate amount  and  value  of  the  various  depredations 
committed  in  the  Metropolis  and  its  environs,  in  the 
courfe  of  a  year. 

The  intelligent  reader  will  perceive  at  once,  that 
in  the  nature  of  things,  fuch  a  calculation  cannot  be 
perfeSly  accurate;  bccaufe  there  are  no  precife  data 
upon  which  it  may  be  formed;  but  if  it  approaches  in 
any  degree  ne^r  the  truth,  (as  the  Author  is  aflured  it 

dots) 
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does),  it  will  fully  anfwer  the  purpofe  intended;  by 
affording  many  ufeful  and  important  hints  and  con* 
clufions  favourable  to  thofe  improvements  which  are 
felt  to  be  neceflary  by  all;  though  hitherto  underftood 
by  very  few. 

It  is  introduced  alfo,  (merely  as  a  calculation) 
for  the  purpofe  of  arrefting  the  attention  of  the  Public, 
in  a  greater  degree,  and  of  dire£iing  it  not  only  to  en- 
quiries fimilar  to  thofe  upon  which  the  Author  has 
formed  his  conje&ures ;  but  alfo  to  the  means  of  pro- 
curing thofe  improvements  in  the  Laws,  and  in  the 
Syftem  of  the  Police,  which  have  become  fo  indifpen- 
fably  neceffary  for  the  fecuriiy  of  every  individual 
poifefling  property  in  this  great  Metropolis. 


An  Estimate  of  the  Annual  Amount  and  Value  of  the  De^ 

tredations  committed  on  Public  and  Private  Property  in 

the  Metropolis  and  its  Vicinity,  in  one  Year.     Speci- 

fying  the  Nature  offuch  Depredations  under  Six  different 

Heads f  viz. 


SmaU  ThrftSi  committed  in  ?  little  way  by  menial  Servants^ 
Chirnney-Snji^eeperif  Dufimen^  Porters^  Afprenttcest  J%urnejmeiit 
Stable  BojSi  Itinerant  JewSf  and  others^  from  DnOfliing-Houfefj 
Stables^  Out'Houfes,  Wqrehoufes^  SkofSf  FounderieSf  IVerkfiops, 
New  Buildings^  Public  Houjety  and  in  (hort  every  other  plact 
where  property  is  dcpofited  j  which  may  be  fpccifically  eftimatcd 
and  fub-divided  as  follow: 

Articles 
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Articles  new  and  old»  of  iron  and  fteel 
■  —       ■  ■  brafs        — 


-r- 1         coppeg  — 

I  lead        —         — 

■ pewter,  folder,  and  tin 

Pewter  pots,  ftolen  from  ^204  Poblicans        --* 

Small  articles  of  plate,  china,  glafs  ware,  fadlery* 
bamefs,  and  otker  portable  articles  of  houfe  and 
table  furniture,  booksj  tea,  fugar,  foap^  candles> 
liqnon,  &c.  Sec,  &c. 

Piece-Goods  from  (hops  and  warehoufes,  by  (er- 
vants,  porters,  &c.      '      —  — 

Wearing  apparel,  bed  and  table  linen',  &c. 

Silk,  cotton,  and  worfted  yam,  embezzled  by 
Winders  and  others  in  Spitalfields,  Sec.  formerly 
j^20i9oo.  a  year,  now  fuppofed  to  be 


TcM 

5000 
1^00 
1000 

2500 
300 
500 


£ 

100,000 
I^0K)00 

120,000 

^Q,000 

35fOOO 

^55,000 


—  —  —  IOO>00O 


50,000 
401000 


—  10,000 


$•  Thffis  ufon^tbe  Ri'ver  and  Slttaji^  committed  in 
a  little  way  on  board  (hips  in  the  River 
Thames^  whilft  difcharging  their  cargoes;  and 

^  j^tefwards  upon  the  Wharfs,  Q^ays,  and  Wate- 
houfes,  when  the  fame  are  landing,  weighings 
and  ftoring ;  by  glutmen,  lumpers,  jobbers,  la- 
bourers, porters,  lightermen,  boys  called  mud- 
larks, a(id  others  employed,  or  lurking  about 
for  plunder. 

Raw  Agars,  rumi  coffee,  chocolate,  pimento,  gin- 
ger, cotton,  dying  woods,  and  trtry  other 
^-ticle  of  Weft  Indian  produce  ^ 


X7«o,oo# 


150,000 


*  The  Publica^a  in  tbcir  petition  to  the  Houfe  of  Commons  fl^^6)  efii- 
fluted  their  iofs  at  ^100,000!  Bat  there  is  fomc  reafoo  to  fuppofe  thii  wis 
tza^erated«   "  '    • 

ft 

Eaft-Indla 
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Brought  over 
£aft-India  goodsy  aod  merchandize  from  Africay 
the  Mediterranean^  America^  the  fialtic»  the 
Continent    of   Earbpci    coafling  trade^  &c. 
&c.  &c.  •—  — 

Ship  ftores  and  tackling,  including  cordage,  fails, 
tar,  pitchy  tallow,  proviilons,  Sec.  taken  from 
above  loiooo  different  veflels  — 


1 50jOoo 


—  2j;ejOoo 


100)000 


/  500,000 


■•• 


3.  The/is  and  Frauds  committed  in  his  Majefty's 
Dock- Yards  and  other  public  repofitories,  fitu- 
ated  on  the  River  Thames ;  including  the  plun- 
der, pillage,  and  frauds,  by  which  public  pro* 
perty  (exclulive  of  metals}  is  embezzled  ia  the 
faid  flores,  and  from  (hips  of  war.  (Beiides 
the  frauds,  plunder  and  pillage,  in  the  Dock- 
Yards,  and  from  ihips  of  war  at  Chatham, 
Fortfmoutb,  Plymouth,  &c.  at  all  times  enor- 
mous, but  efpecially  in  time  of  war;  when 
public  property  is  unavoidably  moft  expofed, 
equal  at  leaft  to  /"  700,000.  a  year  more,  mak- 
ing io  all,  one  million  fllerling  :)  at  leail 

4*  Depredatiom  committed  by  means  of  burglaries, 
highway  robberies,  and  other  more  atrocious 
thefts,  viz. 

1.  Burglaries  by  Houfebreakers,  in  plate,  and  other 

articles  —  —  —  • 

2.  Highway  Robberies,  in  money,  watches,  bank- 

notes, &c.  —  —  — 

3.  Private  Healing  and  picking  of  pockets,  &c. 

4.  Stealing  cattle,  Iheep,  poultry,  corn,  provender, 

potatoes,  &c.  &c,  —  — ' 


;f  300,000 


I  oo,coo 

7^000 
25,000 

20,000 
/■  2  2  0,000 


5.  Frauds 
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^,  Frauds  by  At  coinage  and  fabrication  of  bafe 
Money,  counterfeited  of  the  fimilitude  of  the 
current  gold,  filver  and  copper  coin  of  the  Realm     j^200)000 

6.  Frauds  by  counterfeiting  public  fecurities,  powers 
of  attorney,  bonds,  bills,  and  notes;  by  fwind- 
ling,  cheating  and  obtaining  money  and  goods 
by  falfc  pretences,  &c.  Sec.  &c.  —  jf  170,000 


REC  APirULATlON. 

1.  Small  Thefts  —  — 

2.  Thefts  upon  the  Rivers  and  Quays  — 

3.  Thefts  in  the  Dock- Yards,  &c.  on  the  Thames 

4.  Burglaries,  Highway- Robberies,  &c,  — 

5.  Coining  bafe  Money  —  — 

6.  Forging  Bills,  Swindling,  &c,  — 

Total        * 


jf7io,ooo 
500,000 
300,000 
220,000 
200,000 
1 70,000 

2,100,000 


Th  e  foregoing  Eftimate,  (impcrfe6l  and  uncer- 
tain as  it  may  be),  exhibits  a  melancholy  pifture  of  the 
general    depravity    which    prevails;    and    which    is 

*  This  Turn  will,  no  doubt,  aftonifli  the  Reader,  at  flrft  view ;  and  may 
even  go  very  far  to  ftaggcr  his  belief;  but  when  the  vaft  extent  of  the  trade 
and  coniinercc  of  London  is  coniidcred,  and  that  in  the  exports  and  imports 
of  the  Capital  alone,  there  is  an  annual  movement  of  nearly  fcveniy  millions 
of  property  laden  and  unladen  in  the  Thames,  (as  is  more  fully  (hewn  here, 
after— See  Chapter  III.)  independent  of  the  great  quantity  of  mpneyi  Bank- 
Notes,  and  ftationary  or  fixed  property  of  a  portable  nature,  as  well  as  mov- 
ing effetls,  conveyed  in  waggons,  both  which  cannot  amount  to  lefs  than 
perhaps  the  annual  fum  of  one  hundred  millions — it  will  ceafe  to  be  a  mat*' 
ter  of  furprife,  that  under  an  incorre^l  Syftem  of  Police  and  deficiest  laws^  ^ 
the  depredations  arc  eltimated  fo  high,  it  would  have  equally  attracted  at- 
tention  with  a  view  to  an  improvement  in  the  Police,  and  of  courfe  have 
anfwered  the  Author's  purpofe  full  as  well  to  have  reduced  the  eftimate  . 
to  one  haifthe  fttfent  fum:  but  being  folicitous  to  approach  as  nearly  t.o  the 
truth  aspoflible,  he  confidercd  himfelf  bound  to  offer  it  in  its  prefent  form. 

heightened 
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heightened  in  a  confiderable  degree  by  the  refiefliod^ 
that  among  the  perpetrators  of  the  crimes  there  parti- 
cularized, are  to  be  numbered  perfons,  who  from 
their  rank  and  fituation  in  life  would  fcarcely  be  fuf- 
pcfted  of  either  committing  or  conniving  at  frauds, 
for  the  purpofe  of  enriching  themfelves  at  the  expencc 
of  the  Nation. 

Avarice  is  ever  an  eager,  though  not  always  a 
clear-fighted  pafFion :  and  when  gratified  at  the  price 
of  violating  the  founded  principles  of  honefty  and 
juftice,  a  (ling  muft  remain  behind,  which  no  afflu- 
ence can  banifh, — no  pecuniary  gratification  alleviate. 

In  contemplating  thefe  ftrong  features  of  de- 
graded Humanity,  it  cannot  efcape  the  obfervant  Rea- 
der, how  fmall  a  part  of  the  annual  depredations  upon 
public -and  private  property  is  to  be  placed  to  the  ac- 
count of  thofe  Criminals  who  alone  aitraft  notice,  from 
the  force  and  violence  they  ufe;  and  to  whofe  charge 
the  whole  of  the  inconveniencies  felt  by  the  Public,  is 
generally  laid,  namely,  common  thieves  andpick-pockeiSi 
highway-men^  and  footpad  robbers. — But  for  this  Efti- 
mate,  it  could  not  have  been  believed  how  large  a 
ihare  of  the  property  annually  plundered,  ftolen,  em- 
bezzled, or  acquired  in  a  thoufand  differenf  ways,  by 
means  unlazvful^  unjuji^  and  immoral,  in  this  great  Me- 
tropolis, is  acquired  by  Criminals  of  other  defcrip* 
lions;  whofe  extenfive  ravages  on  property  are  the 
more  dangerous,  in  proportion  to  the  fecrecy  wirf> 
which  they  are  conduced. 

CHAP. 
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CHAP    II. 

The  caufes  and  progrefs  of  Jmall  l^efts  explained^  and 
traced  to  the  numerous  Receivers  offtolen  Goodsy  under 
the  denomination  of  Dealers  in  Rags^  Old  Iron,  and 
other  Metals. — The,  great  increafe  ofthefe  Dealers  rf 
late  years. — Their  evil  tendency^  and  the  ahfolute  ne^ 
cejftty  of  Regulations  to  prevent  theextenfive  Mif chiefs 
arifingfrom  the  Encouragements  they  hold  out  to  per- 
fons  of  every  age  and  defcription^  to  become  Thieve Sy 
by  the  purchcife  of  ^whatever  is  o^ered  for  fale. — A 
Remedy  fuggejled. 


I 


N  the  preceding  Chapter  the  fmall  thefts  commit- 
ted by  perfons  not  known  to  belong  to  the  fraternity 
of  Thieves,  are  eftimated  to  amount  to  the  enormous 
fum  of  ^7 10,000.  a  year ! 

This  difcovery  (except  what  relates  to  embez- 
zled filk,  cotton,  arid  worftead)  was  originally  made 
through  the  medium  of  a  confiderable  dealer  in  Rags 
and  Old  iron,  and  other  Metals,  who  communicated 
to  the  Author  muchintereding  information,  confirmed 
afterwards  through  other  channels,  the  fubftance  of 
whichis  hereafter  detailed:  namely^ 

1.  That  there  exifts  in  this  Metropolis,  (and  alfo  in  all   the 

towns  where  his  Majefty's  Dock- Yards  are  eftabliflicd)  a 

clafs  of  Dealers,  of  late  years  become  extremely  numerous, 

who  keep  open  (hops  for  the  purchafe  of  Rogs^  Old  Iron^ 

and  other  Mitals. 

2.  That 
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\ 


2.  That  thcfc  Dealers  are  univerfally,  almoft  without  a  fingle 
exception,  the  Receivers  of  ftolen  goods  of  every  denomi- 
nation ;  from  a  nail,  a  flcewer,  a  key,  or  a  glafs  bottle,  up 
to  the  mod  vauablc*  article  of  portable  houfli old  goods 
merchandize,  plate,  or  jewels,  &c..&c. 

3.  That  they  are  divided  into  two  claiTes  : — Whole/ale  and 
Retail  Dealers.  That  the  Retail  Dealers  are  generally  (with 
fome  exceptions)  the  immediate  purchafcrs  in  the  firft  in- 
ftance,  from  the  pilferers  or  their  agents  \  and  as  foon  as 
they  colle£l  a  fufficient  quantity  of  iron,  copper,  brafs, 
lead,  tin,  pewter,  or  other  metals,  worthy  the  notice  of  a 
large  Dealer,  they  difpofe  of  the  fame  for  ready  money  ; 
by  which  they  are  enabled  to  continue  the  trade. 

,.  That  the  increafe  of  thefe  old  iron,  rag,  and  flore  fliops 
has  been  aftonifliing  within  the  laft  twenty  years  .—from 
about  three  or  four  hundred  they  have  multiplied  in  that 
ihort  period,  to  upwards  of  three  thoufandy  in  the  Metro- 
polis alone ! 

5.  That  although  thefe  (hops  (which  are  now  to  be  fecn  in 
every  bye-ftrect  and  lane  of  the  capital)  exhibit  only  a  beg- 
garly appearance  of  old  iron  to  public  vicw^,  it  frequently 
happens  that  they  have  large  premifcs  behind,  where  many 
rich  articles  of  merchandize,  but  more  particularly  fecond- 
hand  metals,  compofcd  of  various  houfliold  and  fliip's 
articles,  (mofl  of  which  have  been  pilfered  in  a  little  way,j 
are  Jto  be  found  ;  and  which  have  been  purchafed  by  thefe 
dealers,  often  by  falfc  weights^  and  always  under  circum- 
itances  where  they  make  an  immenfe  profit. 

6.  That  the  opportunities  which  thefe  old  iron  (hops  afford 
•  to  menial fervants  inprivatefamilics,  to  apprentices,  journey 

mea, labourers  in  thefounderies^tvarehoujes,  and  work/hops,  of 
manufacturers  y  artifansy  and  trade/men  of  every  defcription, 
by  receiving,  and  paying  down  money  for  every  article  that 

is 
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IS  brought  them  without  aflcinga  fingle  quellion,  have  been 
the  means  of  debauching  the  morals  of  a  vaft  body  of  the 
lower  orders  of  the  people,  youn^and  old ;  and  of  carrying 
the  fyftem  of  pilfering  in  a  fmall  way,  to  an  extent  which 
almoft  exceeds  credibility. 

7.  That,  as  the  leaft  trifle  is  received,  the  vigilance  of  the 
parties,  from  whom  the  articles  are  ftolen,  is  generally 
eluded;  by  the  prevailing  praflice  of  taking  anly  a  fmall 
quantity  of  any  article  at  a  time. 

8.  That  the  articles  thus  received  are  generally  purcjiafed  at 
about  one-third  the  real  value,  and  fcldom  at,  more  tlian 
half; — glafs  bottles  in  particular,  are  bought  at  one  penny 
each,  and  no  queftion  aflced :— they  are  afterwards  fold  to 

•  dealers  In  this  particular  brahcli;  vvho  ajTort  and  wafli 
them,  and  again  re-fell  them  to  inferior  wine.dealers  at 
nearly  the  full  value : — ^ihis  has  beccAiie,  6f  late,  art  e\"teh- 
ftveUnex)f  trade. 

9.  That  further  facilities  are  affbrded  by  tlie  dealers'  ia  old 
.  iron,  in  the  colleilion  of  metals,  rags,  and  other  articles 

purloined  and  ftolen  in  the  Country  ;  which  are  conveyed 
to  town  by  means  oi Jingle-horfe  carts y  kept  by  itinerant 
Jews,  and  other  doubtful  charafters ;  who  travel  to  Portf- 
mouth,  Chatham,  Woolwich,  Deptford,  and  places  in  the 
Ticinity  of  London,  for  the  purpofe  of  purchafing  metals 
ftom  perfons  who  are  in  the  habit  of  embezzling  •  the 
King's  (lores,  or  from  dealers  on  the  fpot,  who  are  the 
firft  receivers ;  from  them,  copper^bsltSy  nails ffpikes,  ironi 
brafSf  leady  pewter y  and  other  (hip  articles  of  confiderable 
value  are  procured. — ^Thefe  fingle-horfe  carts  have  in- 
creafcd  greatly  of  late  years,  and  have  become  very  pro- 
fitable to  the  proprietors.  • 

10.  That  fome  of  thefe  dealers  in  old  metals,    notorioufly 
keep    men  employed   in  knocking   the   broad    Arrow, 
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or  King's  mark,  out  of  the  copper  bolts,  nails,  and  bar 
iron,  whereon  it  is  imprefled,  and  alfo  in  cutting  fuch  bar 
iron  into  portable  lengths,  after  which  it  is  fold  to  the 
great  dealers ;  who  by  this  means  are  in  fome  indances 
fuppofed  to  fell  the  fame  article  to  the  Public  Boards  tw9 
or  three  times  over. 

II*  That  the  trade  thus  carried  on,  is  exceedingly  produdive 
both  to  the  retail  and  wholefale  dealers  ;  many  of  whom 
arc  become  extremely  opulent,  and  carry  on  bufinefs  to  the 
extent  of  from  ten  to  thirty,  and  in  fome  few  infiances^ 
fifty  thouiand  a  year  in  old  metals  alone. 

sa.  That  the  quantity  of  new  nails  taken  from  the  public  re* 
pofitories,  and  from  private  workfliops,  and  cfifpofed  of  at 
the  old  iron  fbops  exceed  all  credibility. 

13.  And  finally,  that  the  retail  dealers  ill  old  iron,  with  fome 
exceptions,  are  the  principal  purchafers  of  the  pewter  pots 
ilolen  from  the.  PuUicans,  which  they  in(bntly  melt  down 
(if  not  previoufly  done)  to  elude  dete£lion. 

Thus  it  is  that  the  lower  ranks  of  Society  are 
aifTailed  on  all  hands,  and  in  a  manner  allured  to  be 
difhoneft,  by  the  ready  means  of  difpofing  of  pro- 
perty, unlawfully  acquired,  to  fatisfy  imaginary  and  too 
frequently  criminal  wants,  excited  by  the  temptations 
which  the  amufements  and  diffipationa  of  a  great  Ca- 
pital, and  the  delufion  of  the  Lottery  bold  out.  It  is 
furely  a  confideration  of  great  importance  as  a  matter 
of  State  Policy,  byzvhat  means  fucb  an  enormous  evil  is 
to  be  prevented  ? 

Its  rapid  growth  within  the  laft  twenty  years,  and 
the  efFeft  it  has  upon  the  morals  of  menial  fervants 
and  others,  who  muft  in  the  nature  of  things  have  a 

certain 
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Certain  iruft  committed  to  them,  is  a  ftrong  reafon  why 
fom6  eflFeftual  remedy  fltould  be  adminiftered  as 
fpeedily  as  polfible. 

It  feems,  under  all  circumftances,  that  the  regu- 
lation  of  thefe  Iron.fhops,  by  licence,  and  by  other 
rellridions  conncfted  with  the  public  fecurity,  has  be- 
come a  matter  ofimmediate  necefldty ;  for  it  is  a  dread* 
ful  thing  to  refleft  that  there  fhould  exift  and  grow  up, 
in  fo  fhort  a  period  of  time,  fuch  a  body  of  criminal 
dealers,  who  are  permitted  to  exercife  all  the  mif* 
chicvous  part  of- the  funftions  of  Pawnbrokers;  en- 
joying  equal  benefits,  without  any  of  the  reftridions 
which  the  public  imcreft  has  made  it  neceffary  to  ex^ 
tend  to  this  laft  clafs  of  dealers;  who  themfelves  alfo 
require  further  regulations,  which  will  be  hereafter 
difcufled. 

But  befides  the  dealers  in  old  iron^  it  will  be  ne- 
ceflary  to  extend  the  regulation  propOfed,  to  dealers 
in  /econd'band  wearing  apparel^  whether  ftationary  or 
itinerant:  for  throu^  this  medium  alfo,  a  vaft  deal 
of  bed  and  table  linen,  iheets,  wearing  app_arel,  and 
other  articles,  pilfered  in  private  families^  are  difpofed 
of;  and  money  is  obtained,  without  afking  qucftions, 
with  the  fame  facility  as  at  the  iron  (hops. 

To  prevent  metals  from  being  melted  by  Receiv* 
crs  of  ftolcn  goods,  and  other  perfons  keeping  cruci- 
bles and  melting  veffels,  by  which  means  the  mod  in- 
famous frauds  are  committed,  to  the  evafion  of  juftice, 
by  immediately  melting  plate,  pewter  pots,  and  every 
kind  of  metal  that  can  be  identified;  it  may  be  alfo 

D  2  neceffary 
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lieceflary  to  regulate,  by  licence,  all  Founders  ofmetaU 
and  alfo  the  horfe  and  truck  carts  ufed  for  the  purpofe 
of  conveying  old  metals  from  place  to  place:  fo  as, 
upon  the  whole,  to  eftablifh  a  mild,  but  complete  Syftem 
of  Prevention i  by  limiting  the  dealers  in  old  metals  and 
fecond-hand  wearing  apparel,  to  the  honeft  and  fair 
part  of  their  trade,  and  by  reftraining  them  with  regard 
to  that  which  is  fraudulent  and  mifchievous. 

At  prefent  thefe  refpeftive  dealers  may  truly  be 
faid  to  be  complete  pefts  of  Society, — ^They  are  not, 
like  Pawnbrokers,  reftrained  as  to  the  hours  of  receiv- 
ing or  delivering  goods. — ^Their  dealings  are  often  in 
the  night  time,  by  which  means  they  enjoy  every  op- 
portunity of  encouraging  fraud  and  difhonefty. 

It  is  impoffible  to  contemplate  the  confequences 
arifing  from  the  fedu6lion  of  fo  many  individuals, 
young  and  old,  who  mud  be  implicated'  in  the  crimes 
which  thefe  abominable  receptacles  encourage,  with- 
out wiQiing  to  fee  fo  complicate  and  growing  a  mif- 
chief  engage  the  immediate  attention  of  the  Legiflaturej 
that  a  remedy  may  be  applied  as  early  as  poffible.* 

*  This  Femecly}  as  it  refpcdls  Receivers  of  dolen  Goods,  Is 
fpecifically  explabed  at  the  clofe  of  the  Eighth  Chapter,  which  re- 
lates entirely  to  that  fubje^,  and  to  which  the  Reader  is  particu- 
larly xeferred.    Vide  pages  187,  188}  and  189* 
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CHAP.    Ill, 

ne  SuhjeSl  purfued — The  wonderful  extent  and  value 
of  floating  property  laden  and  unladen  in  the  port  of 
London  in  the  courfe  of  a  year. — The  means  ufed  in 
perpetrating  Small  Thefts^  and  making  depredations 
upon  the  River  Thames. — The  fyftematic  ajftftance 
afforded  by  Receivers  offtolen  Goods  of  various  denomi- 
nations^  in  conne£iion  with  the  plunderers  on  the  River. 
— The  additional  opportunities  arifingfrom  the  prefent 
mode  of  dif charging  vejfels  into  lighters. — A  Remedy 
propofed. 

JL  HE  immenfe  plunder  and  pillage  of  merchan* 
dize  and  naval  (lores  upon  the  River  Thames,  has  Ion  j 
been  felt  as  a  grievance  of  great  magnitude;  exceeding* 
\y  hurtful  to  the  Commerce  of  the  Country,  and  deeply 
affefting  the  intereft  of  the  Weft-India  Planters,  as 
well  as  every  defcription  of  merchants  and  fhip-own« 
ers,  trading  to  or  from  the  port  of  London. 

The  Subjeft  of  this  Chapter  will'therefore  be 
confined  to  a  detail  of  the  means  by  which  thefe  rob- 
beries  are  perpetrated,^  and  to  the  remedies  which 
appear  to  be  beft  adapted  to  the  cure  of  fuch  aa 
enormous  and  growing  evil :  for  certain  it  is  that  the 
increafe  has  been  regular  and  progreiGve,  and  that  the 

cafy 
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eafy  manner  in  which  property  of  this  fort  is  obtained 
and  dirpofed  of,  occaGons^  an  acceffion  of  plunderers 
every  year. 

The  prevailing  praQice  of  difcharging  and  deli- 
vering the  cargoes  of  fhipa  by  a  clafs  of  aquatic  la- 
bourers, known  by  the  name  of  Lumpers  and  Scuffle^ 
hunters^  is  one  principal  caufe  of  the  evil  fo  feverely 
felt;  but  it  is  not  the  only  caufe. 

A  confiderable  proportion  of  thefe  labourers* 
having  formed  intimate  conneBions  with  various  pur- 
chafers  or  Receivers  of  ftolen  goods,  as  well  as  with 
other  aHbciates ;  they  thus  acqqire  doniiderable  facility 
and  afliftance  in  carrying  on  and  in  concealing  a  Syftem 
of  the  mod  (hameful  depredation,  in  which,  from  prac- 
tice and  experience,  they  become  adepts  i  and,  fane- 
tioned  as  they  are  by  habit  and  cuflom,  and  by  being 
too  often  fcreened  from  deteftion  and  punifhment,  by 
thofe  whofe  immediate  duty  it  is  to  watch  over  their 
nefarious  pr^ftices,  they  conGder  it  as  a  kind  of  right 
which  attaches  to  their  (ituation,  to  plunder  viherever  an 
opportunity  offers. 

To  thofe  whofe  habits  of  life  do  net  lead  them 
into  inveftigations  of  this  kind,  the  detail  which  is 
now  to    be  given,  will   appear  either  incredible  or 

f  It  IS  not  htxp  meant  to  criminate  the  whole  of  the  Lumpen. 
—It  i$  fmceiely  \o  be  hoped,  that  moft  of  the  Mailers  of  the 
{9ngs  may  be  pure^  and  perhaps  a  proportion  of  thofe  they  em- 
|)loy. 

greatly 
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greatly  exaggerated:  but  whoever  confiders  for  a  mo* 
^  ment  the  aftonifliing  extent  and  magnitude  of  the  trade 
of  the  Metropolis,  and  the  multitude  of  veffels  laden 
and  difcharged  in  the  River  ThameS)  in  the  courfe  of  a 
year«  will  find  upon  due  enquiry  that  ^500,000,  ftated 
in  the  fecond  article  of  the  Eftimate  in  the  firft  Chap- 
ter, as  the  amount  of  the  annual  plunder,  including 
merchandize,  (hips*  ftores,  tackling,  and  prpvifions,  ii 
by  no  means  over-rated. 

In  purfuing  this  inveftigation,  by  an  attentive 
confideration  of  the  fpecific  detail  of  the  Shipping,  Na* 
vigation  and  Commerce  of  the  River  Thames,. the  mind 
is  loft  in  wonder  at  the  unparalleled  and  rapid  increafe 
of  the  wealth  and  opulence  of  the  Capital :  and  while 
we  have  juft  caufe  to  deplore  thofe  enormiiies  which 
are  experienced,  it  is  a  matter  of  confiderabie  confola- 
tion  that  the  amount  of  the  floating  and  moving  pro* 
perty  upon  the  River,  (which  has  trebled  wiibin  the 
lafi  forty  yearsU  renders  it  much  eafier  to  account  for 
the  melancholy  Eftimate,  than  could  have  been  fup* 
pofed  at  firft  view;  more  efpecially  when  it  is  coiu 
fidered,  that  upon  the  aggregate  value  of  fuch  pro- 
perty,  which  is  upwards  of  Seventy  Millions  a  year, 
greatly  expofed  from  the  want  of  proper  convenience! 
for  ftiipping  and  difcharging  goods,  the  average  extent 
of  the  plunder  does  not  much  exceed  three  quarters 
^r  ^ent.  as  thp  following  Eftimate  will  fiiew. 


The 
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The  enruing  AMnSt  of  the  Imports  into,  and  the  Exports  from  the  Port  of  Lonctow 
-fs'niade  up-from  the  Public  Accounts  for  one  year,  ending  the  5th  day  of  Januarffifgf 
bi|t  differs  with  regard  to  the  value,  from  thefe  accoun  ts ;  in  which  the  price  is  efti- 
mtced  on  dfta  eltabliihed  many  years  ago,  when  the  articles   of  commerce  imported 
and  exported  were  not  rated  at  aboye  half  the  fum  they  now  fetch,  exclufive  of  duty. 

It  is  therefore  to  be  anderftood  that  the  following  Eftimate  is  made  upon  the  data  of  the 
^rtftnt  valttt  as  nearly  4s  it  can  be  afccctained.    It  exhibits  a  very  aflonifhii^  pidure  ^f 
the  imroenfe  opulence  and  extent  of  the  commerce  of  the  Metropolis ;  and  accounts  in  4 
very  fatisfafiory  manner  fo^  the  vaft  rtfources  of  the  Country,  which  liave  been  mai^ifefted  In 
fo  eminent  a  degree,  in  the  courfe  of  the  prefent  and  former  wars. 


Names  of  the 
Countries. 


Ireland 

Britifh  Weft  Indies   -   - 
Conquered  IHands     -    . 
Brit.  American  Colonies 
Guernfcy  and  Jerfey   , 
Gibraltar    .   .     -    .   - 
Honduras  Bay     ... 
South  Fiflier/     -     -    - 
Afia,  includisg  BJndies 
Africa     ...    .    .    . 

Turltey    .....    . 

Strcllfhts 

V'enicc     ...    .    .    . 

lUiy 

Spam    ....... 

rortupal     -     .   -     .   . 
Madeira   . .     ...    .     . 

Canuriti     .      .     .    .    . 

France     

AuDrian  Flanders       .    . 
Holland   ^.    .    .    .   .    . 

Germany-'-    .   -    .   .    . 

Prulfia 

Poktnd  .....'•. 

Sweiicn 

Ruifia   .   .    .    .   .    .   . 

benqiark  It  Norway 
Hreenland      -    -    .    -    . 
United  btates  of  Amerka 
Plorlia      .    .   t    .    .   . 
Foreign  Weft  Indies 
'Prize  Goods    '  .    .   .    . 
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Value  of  Exports  from  the  Port  of 
London  to  Foreign  Parts. 
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*-    .      •    '         RECAPITULATION. 

The  ags[regate  Va}uc  of  Goods  im^rted  into  London  in  one  year   . 
Britifti  Merch.indizc  exported  -   /*  i<-39^-539  '3    ^ 
t  .    •  poreigQ  Mer<;ban<i:5t,  dUtti    -  jf  14.208.915  14    6 

■I 
;  Vahie  of  G«od(L  imported  in  upwards  • ,        . , 

of  9000  Coafting  Veflcls,  avcr^igcd  at  J^  5)00  each     £  4.500.009    o    Q 
\  '           Value  of  Goods  exported  coa^ways  in 
about  7000  vciH^ls.  at  ;C  »ooo  c-^ch ;^  7.000.000    o   o 


jCl9.706.47  6  17    4 


£*i-6Q5.^5S    «    ? 


£  11.500.000   o  o 


Total  amount  of  property  (hipt  and  unftiipt  in  the  River  Thames  in  ' 

the  courfe  of  a  year,  cftimatcd  at        ...  ...        /  66.81 1.932    5    9 

BcHdes  the  numerous  fmall  inland  cargoes  of  coals  merchandize,  grain,  malt,  flour,  and 
other  articles  laden  and  difchargcd  in  the  Thames,  and  the  Hivcr  Lea;  and  alfo  the 
tackling,  apparel,  provUions,  and  ftorcs  of  above  13.500  ftiips  and  velfels,  (including 
iifir  repeated  voyages)  which  lade  an-l  unlade  in  the  courfe  of  a  yc-r,  eftiraated  (in 
)\ hai  may  be  caliCiimoviff^'fro/^'O'i  liable  to  deprcUaiion  and  plunder}  at  four  milHos$ 
&cr*in^  more! 

The 
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The  cargoes  of  the  Weft-India  fliips  are  the 
principal  objefts  of  attention  with  the  Lumpers  and 
their  afTociates,  who  are  fuppofed  to  plunder  from 
each  fhip  not  lefs  than  ten  hundred  weight  of  fugar  a 
day,  during  the  period  of  the  difcharge ;  and  it  is  efti- 
mated  by  an  intelligent  writer,  that  upon  Weft  India 
produce  imported  (communibus  annis)  the  Merchants, 
Ship-owners,  and  Planters  at  prefent  lofe  ^^150,000- 
and  the  Revenue  j^so^ooo.  by  pillage  and  plunder 
alone;  The  prefent  average  importation  of  fugar 
only,  amounts  to  no  lefs  than  one  hundred  thoufand 
hogflieads  a  year ! 

These  aquatic  labourers  are  for  the  moll  part  in 
connexion  with  the  journeymen  Coopers  and  Water, 
men,  who  are  alfo  fuppofed  to  fhare  in  the  plunder. 
—They  generally  go  on  fhore  three  times  a  day,  and 
being  in  a  body  together^  it  is  difficult,  and  (bmetimes 
not  very  fafe^  for  a  Trinity  or  Police  Officer  to  attempt 
to  fearch  or  to  fccure  even  one  of  them. — By  the  con- 
trivance of  a  thin  fack  fufpended  by  firings  from  the 
Ihouldcrs,  and  placed  under  the  waiflcoat,  a  furprifing 
quantity  of  fugar  is  carried  away;  exhibiting  to  the 
fuperficial  obferver  only  the  appearance  of  the  natu- 
ral protuberance  of  the  belly. — Others  who  are  not 
provided  with  fuch  facks,  fill  their  hats,  pockets,  and 
irowfers  with  large  quantities  of  raw  fugars ;  a  faft 
which  has  been  often  afcertained  by  Officers  of  Juftice 
who  have  apprehended  them  (fo  loaded)^  under  the  au- 
thority of  the  Bum-boat  Aft. 

The  frauduTcnt  pah  of  theft  Lnmpcrs  having  from 

long 
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long  pra6lice  ellabliflied  a  prompt  and  fyftematic  plan 
of  fale,  proceed  immediately  with  their  plunder  to 
ihofe  who  they  know  will  purchafe  without  a(king 
queftions. — ^Namely,  petty  grocers,  publicans,  and 
dealers  in  old  iron,  and  what  is  called  band  fluff  and 
oldflores\  the  latter  clafs  being  inhabitants  of  the 
ftreets  bordering  on  the  river,  where  they  are  ex- 
tremely numerous  and  increafing  every  day ;  and, 
being  on  the  fame  footing  with  iron  (hops,  arelikewife 
proper  objefls  for  fimilar  regulations.* 

Besides  the  depredations  which  thefc  River 
Plunderers  make  upon  the  property  of  their  employ- 
ers, in  the  manner  already  defcribed,  they  praEiice  ano- 
ther device,  by  connefting  themfelves  with  men  and 
boys,  known  by  the  name  of  Mud-larks^  who  prowl 
about,  and  watch  under  the  difcharging  (hips  when  the 
tide  will  permit,  and  to  whom  they  \hxovf  fmall parcels 
of  Jugar^  coffee^  and  other  articles  of  plunder,  which 
are  conveyed  to  the  Receivers  by  tbefe  Mud-larks^ 
who  generally  have  a  certain  fliare  of  the  booty. 

Besides  thefe  aflociates  in  villainy,  fcullexs  atul 
other  boats  are,  in  like  manner,  conftantly  hovering 
about  and  under  the  difcharging  (hips,  upon  pretence 
of  carrying  paffengers  and  baggage  ;  into  which  hand- 
kerchiefs  of  fugar  and  coffee,  bladders  of  rum,  kegs 
of  tamarinds,  and  even  bags  of  cotton^  facks  of  wheat 
or  flour,  and  in  fhort  every  portable  article  that  can 
*  be  fafcly  plundered^^re  paifed  through  the  fcuttles 
and  port*holes  of  the  fhips ;  and  immediately  coq- 
^  Vid^  Chapter  VIII.  for  a  detail  of  thei^  p]opo(b(jL  Regulationi. 
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cealed  by  ihe  pretended  watermen,  who,  if  purfued 
by  the  Trinity  or  other  OfiBcers,  generally  fink  the 
goods  to  avoid  the  penalties  of  the  Law;  but  for  the 
mod  part  thefe  adepts  find  means  to  elude  the  vigilance 
of  the  Officers,  and  to  convey  the  plunder,  under  the 
regular  Syftem  they  have  eftablifhed,  to  their  friends 
the  Receivers;  who  being  under  no  legal  reftraint,  im- 
mediately cover  and  prote6t  their  agents  from  all  ha- 
zard of  punifliment. 

But  there  'are  other  modes  by  which  the  pro- 
perty of  the  merchants  is  faid  to  be  embezzled  and 
plundered,  even  to  a  greater  extent  than  by  the  Zjan^ 
pers^  the  MudJarksy  or  the  pretended  JVatermen. 

The  depredations  alluded  to  arc  made  by  what 
may  be  denominated  Gendemen-plunderers,  or  perfons 
who  keep  timber-yards,  fmall  hemp  and  ftorejbops^ 
Jpirit  dealer Sy  ^i\^ Jmall  grocers  :  thefe  infmuate  them- 
felvcs  into  the  good  graces  of  perfons  who  are  known 
to  have  fome  trull  on  board  of  fliips  which  are  under 
difcbarge,  and  keep  boats  and  fervants  for  the  pur- 
pofe  of  plundering,  on  a  more  enlarged  fcale,  by  which 
many  of  them  make  fortunes  in  a  few  years: — Thefe  be- 
ing more  latent,  are  not  fo  generally  known,  although 
from  the  extent  of  their  dealings  they  are  far  more 
pernicious  than  the  inferior  clafs  of  thieves,    ^ 

The  operations  of  thefe  gentry  are  generally  car- 
ried on  during  the  night,  or  at  thofe  intervals  when  the 
difcharge  of  a  (hip  is  fufpended  for  want  of  craft;  rum 
and  other  liquors  are  drawn  off  with  cranes  made  on 
purpofe^  apd  conveyed  into  bladders  containing  from 

two 
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(WO  to  fix  gallons  each.  Thefe  bladders  are  imme- 
diately put  into  the  boats  which  are  in  attendance,  to- 
gether with  quantities  of  fugar,  coffee,  and  other  por- 
table articles,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  cargo;  all 
which  are  conveyed  to  an  appointed  place,  where  per- 
fons  are  ftationed  on  fhore  to  give  notice  by  a  parti- 
cular fignal  or  watch-word  when  the  cargo  may  be 
fafely  landed. 

It  would  fill  a  volume  to  recount  the  various  de- 
vices and  tricks  reforted  to  for  the  purpofe  of  obtain- 
ing this  fpecies  of  plunder.  Befides  the  different 
claffes  of  delinquents  which  have  been  named,  there 
are  gangs  of  more  audacious  offenders,  known  by  the 
name  of  River  Pirates,  who  ply  upon  the  Thames 
during  the  night,  in  boats  provided  for  the  purpofe; 
and  forcibly  plunder  whatever  they  can  obtain  from 
lighters,  or  upon  the  quarters  or  decks  of  fhips,  cither 
landing  or  difcharging,  including  the  tackle  or  apparel 
of  veflcls  not  fpfBciently  guarded,  or  where  the  crews 
are  either  aflcep  or  not  of  fufficient  ftrength  to  refift 
them. — A  gentleman  of  undoubted  veracity,  and 
whofe  habits  of  life  have  afforded  him  many  oppor- 
tunities of  knowing. the  nature  and  extent  of  the  de- 
predations on  property  afloat  in  the  River  Thames^ 
has  obligingly  communicated  to  the  Author,  the  fol- 
lowing inftances  which  came  within  his  own  imme- 
diate knowledge. 

An  American  veffcl  lying  at  Eaft-lane  Tier^was 
boarded  in  the  night,  while  the  Captain  and  crew  were 
afleep,  by  a  gang  of  thefe  river  pirates^  who  a£lually 

weighed 


veigbed  the  ihip'si  anchor  and  hoifted  it  into  their 
boat,  with  a  complete  new  cable,  with  which  they  got 
clear  off. — ^The  Captain  hearing  a  noifc,  drefled  him- 
felf,  and  came  upon  deck  juft  as  thefe  rafcals  were 
ready  to  fet  off,  and  they  aftually  rowed  away  in  his 
prefence,  after  telling  him  they  had  got  his  anchor  and 
cable,  and  bidding  him  good  morning. 

Another  inftance  of  the  fame  kind  happened 
with  a  veffei  from  Jerfey,  whofe  bower  anchor  was 
weighed,  and  the  cable  plundered  and  carried  off 
in  the  fame  way. 

Although  only  thefe  two  inftances  of  extra- 
ordinary audacity  are  fpecified,  many  others,  equally 
aftonilhing,  could  alfo  be  adduced. —  When  veflels 
firft  arrive  in  the  River,  they  are  generally  very  much 
lumbered,  efpecially  thofe  from  the  Weft  Indies.  This 
is  the  harveft  of  thefe  River  Pirates,  with  whom  ii  is  no 
uncommon  thing  to  cut  away  bags  of  cotton,  cordage, 
fpars,  oars,  &c.  from  the  quarters  of  veflels,  and  to 
get  clear  off,  even  in  the  day  time  as  well  as  in  the 
night.  And  as  all  the  other  clafles  of  labourers  who 
work  on  the  River  are  more  or  lefs  aflbciates  in  the 
fame  fpecies  of  criminality,  they  connive  at  the  de- 
linquency of  each  other  :  and  hence  it  is  that,  with  fo 
many  opportunities  and  with  fuch  a  perfett  fyftcm  for 
the  purpofe  of  concealing  fraud,  fo  very  few  are  de- 
te£led. 

♦ 

Many  of  the  Lightermen  are  alfo  fuppofed  to  be 
deeply  concerned  in  this  complicated  fyftcm  of  pillage 
and  plunder,  and  they  too  have  their  tricks  and  de- 
vices 
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vices  for  the  purpofe  of  robbing  the  Shippers  and  Int-- 
porters  of  their  property. 

A  Can  ADA  Merchant  who  had  been  accuftomed 
to  (hip  quantities  of  oil  annually  to  the  London  mar- 
ket, finding  (as  indeed  almoft  every  merchant  experi- 
ences) a  conftant  and  uniform  deficiency  in  the  quan- 
tity landed,  greatly  exceeding  what  could  arife  from 
common  leakage,  which  his  correfpondents  were  quite 
unable  to  explain;  having  occafion  to  vifit  London, 
was  refolved  to  fee  his  Cargo  landed  with  his  own 
eyes ;  fo,  as  if  poffible,  to  develope  a  myftery  hereto- 
fore inexplicable,  and  by  which  he  had  annually  loft 
a  confiderable  fam  for  fcveral  years.  Determined 
therefore  to  look  fharp  after  his  property,  he  was  in  at- 
tendance at  the  wharP^in  anxious  expefbtion  of  a 
lighter  which  had  been  laden  with  his  oil  on  the  pre- 
ceding day;  and  which,  for  reafons  that  he  could 
not  comprehend,  did  not  get  up  for  many  hours  after 
the  ufual  time. 

On  her  arrival  at  the  wharf,  the  proprietor  was 
confounded  to  find  the  whole  of  his  calks  ftowed  in 
the  lighter  with  their  bungs  downwards.  Being  con- 
vinced that  this  was  the  efFe£l  of  defign,  he  began  now 
to  difcover  one  of  the  caufes  at  leaft,  of  the  great 
loffeshe  had  fuftained;  he  therefore  attended  the  dif- 
charge  of  the  lighter  until  the  whole  of  the  caflcs  were 
removed,  when  he  perceived  a  great  quantity  of  oil 
leaked  out,  and  in  the  hold  of  the  veffel,  which  the 
Lightermen  had  the  effrontery  to  infift  was  their  per- 
quifite.     The  proprietor  ordered  caflcs  to  be  brought 

and 
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and  filled  no  lefs  than  9  of  them  with  the  oil  that  had 
thus  leaked  out,  He  then  ordered  the  ceiling  of  the 
lighter  to  be  pulled  up,  and  found  between  her  timbers 
as  much  as  filled  5  calks  more. ;  thus  recovering  from  a 
Gngle  lighter-load  of  his  property,  no  lefs  than  14 
calks  of  oil,  that,  but  for  his  attendance,  would  have 
been  appropriated  to  the  ufe  of  the  lightermen  ;  who 
after  attempting  to  rob  him  of  fo  valuable  a  property^ 
complained  very  bitterly  of  his  ill  ufage  in  taking  it 
from  them. 

In  many  cafes  where  goods  are  put  into  lighters 
it  is  no  uncommon  thing  to  .cut  the  lighters  adrift,  and 
when  out  of  the  view  of  the  watchmen,  immediately  to 
commence  their  pillage. 

One  inftance  of  this  fort  has  been  mentioned  to 
the  Author,  from  a  fource  of  undoubted  authority ;  a 
lighter  with  tallow,  was  cut  from  a  fhip  in  the  Pool, 
and  was  next  morning  difcovered  athwart  the  tier,  near 
Cherry  Garden,  with  fix  caflcs,  of  tallow  rolled  off  her 
and  removed,  and  two  more  broke  open,  and  the 
chief  part  plundered.  < 

The  Lumpers,  however,  have  the  largcft  (hare  of 
ihe  plunder  on  the  River. — Their  fyftem  has  been  long 
matured,  and  they  are  prepared  at  all  points  with  iron 
crows,  and  hand- vices  to  draw  nails  without  noife,  and 
apparel  made  with  a  view  to  this  obje6l ;  for  bcfides 
the  bag  already  defcribed,  they  are  generally  furniflied 
with  two  pair  of  trowfers,  and  with  frocks  made  in  a 
particular  manner,  with  large  pockets,  for  the  greater 
convenience  of  concealing  and  conveying  plunder.  It 

has 
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has  even  been  aflerted,  that,  with  fome  exceptions,  it 
is  no  uncommon  praftice  to  obtain,  from  gangs  of 
Lumpers,  a  premium^  merely  for  the  liberty  of  being 
permitted  to  labour  graiuitoujly  in  the  difcharge  of 
veflels  having  particular  cargoes  on  board. — Wages 
become  no  obje£l  at  ail  wherever  there  is  ^  prolific 
harveft  for  plunder. 

The  Watermen  who  affift  thcfe  lumpers  are  alfa 
large  fharers  in  the  plunder  they  help  to  remove. — 
An  apprentice  in  this  line,  has  been  mentioned  to  the 
Author)  as  keeping  both  a  miilrefs  and  a  riding  horfe 
from  the  profits  of  his  delinquency. 

There  exiftsat  prefent  a  Club  of  working  Lump" 
ers,  where  about  fixty  of  tbefe  plunderers  meet  regu- 
larly, and  fubfcribe  a  certain  fum  for  eftablifhing  a 
general  fund  ;  out  of  which  the  penalty  of  40J.  ad- 
judged under  the  Bum-boat  A£l,  to  be  paid  by  every 
perfon  convifted  of  conveying  goods  pilfered  from 
veflels,  is  regularly  difcharged  \  by  which  means  the 
delinquents,  inftead  of  going  to  jail,  are  enabled  to 
return  to  their  former  criminal  purfuits.* — Some  of 
the  members  of  this  club,  although  apparently  com- 
mon labourers,  are  faid  to  have  their  houfes  fumiflied 
in  a  very  fuperior  ftyle,  and  to  be  poffeffed  of  property 
in  the  funds  to  the  extent  of  from  ^{^  1500.  to  ;{['2000. 

Inferior  Officers  of  the  Cufloms,  and  particu- 
larly that  clafs  pf  fupernumerary  tidesmen  who  are 
employed,  ^ro  tempore^  when  there  is  hurry  of  bufinefsf 

and  whO)  from  that  circumftance,  are  called  Glutmen^ 

•Vide  page  427, 

are 
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ftfe  fuppofetl  to  .connive^  as  well  as  fome^of  the;  (k« 
tionary  Officers^  at  improper  praftices  of  thefe  various 
ofienders,  aod  alfo  to  fharein  the  plunder  /  nor  is  this 
tnuch  a  matter  of  wonder,  when  it  is  coniidered  that 
,  thefe  Gluimen  are  generally  compofe4  of  perfons  whp 
are  without  employment,  and  being  alfo  without  cha- 
ra£ler,  recommend  themfelves  principally  from  the 
ctrcumftance  of  being  able  to  write, 

Th£S£  various  and  complicaied  fyftems  of  pillage 
and  plunder  are  proved  to  exift  by  the  conftant  and 
unaccountable  deficiences  which  are  manifeft  in  almoft 
every  cargo  thatisdifchaiged;  bu,t  more  particularly 
Well-India  cargoes,  where  the  fhip  owners  have  often 
fums  of  money  to  pay  on  this  account. 

Th£  prevalence  of  the  evil  is  alfo  manifeft,  in  a 
great  degree,  from  the  feizures  that  are  made  not  only 
by  the  Officers  of  the  Cuftoms  and  Excife,  but  alfof 
by  the  Trinity  and  Police  Officers^  under  the  A£l  of 
ibe  2d.  of  bis  prefent  Majefty^  (cap.  2%,} for  preventing 
Thefts  and  Frauds  by  perfons  navigating  bum4?oats  and 
other  boats  on  the  River  Thames^  already  fo  frequently 

alluded  to. 

A. 

But  the  Mifchiefis  not  merely  confined  to  Rivc^r 
Plunderers ;  (ince  it  is  well  known  that  eveiy  pobli^ 

*  One  tbonfand  fir  favndidk  men  are  ompbyBd)  ia  the  Ca& 
tom-Hoofe  of  LohdoDi  the  major  put  of  wtom  are  pn  Rirer  duty 
as  watchmen— thirty  of  thefe  inferior  Officers  are  gentfaUy  put  on 
board  each  Eaft-India  ihip,  five  or  fix  on  board  each  Weft-India* 
man,  and  the  like  proportion  on  board  of  other  veiTelsy  according  to 
their  fize ;  all  of  whom  ai«  geneially  ftd  and  maintaiiied  at  the  ex- 
yenee  of  the  Ownen. 

£  wharf 
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wTiarf  and  quay,  where  goods  of  any  dcfcription  are 
laden  or  landed,  is  filled  with  numbers  of  criminal 
people,  difcharged  by  acqmtals  or  by  gaol-deliveries : 
and  with  others  who,  having  loft  all  charaBcr  for  ho- 
nefty,  can  find  no  matter  who  will  give  them  employ- 
ment. 

These  (who  are  diftinguifhed  by  the  nick  name 
of  Scuffle-hunters)  prowl  about  the  wharfs,  quays,  and 
warehoufes,  under  pretence  of  alking  employment  as 
porters  and  labourers ;  but  their  chief  objeft  is  to  pil. 
lage  and  plunder  wjiatever  comes  in  their  way,  and  for 
ilihis  purpofc  they  are  conftantly  upon  the  watch. 

It  rarely  happens  that  a  Magiftrate,  in  inveftiga- 
ting  the  hiftory  and  emplpyment  of  an  idle  or  fufpi- 
cious  charafler,  or  Lottery  vagrant,  does  not  find  that 
they  have  either  Worked  at  the  water-fide,  or  if  of  a 
fuperior  caft,  that  they  havebeen  employed  as  Cuftom- 
Houfe  Officers, — meaning  thereby,  tliat  they  were 
Gluttnetty  as  already  explained. 

The  evil  is  certainly  of  great  magnitude  ;  and 
V^hen  it  is  fhewn  alfo  to  extend  to  the  tackle  and  appa- 
rel of  the  fliips  and  veifels  lying  in  the  Thames,  as  well 
ins  to  their  cargoes  ;  it  becomes  a  matter  of  important 
iconfideration  by  what  means  it  is  to  be  remedied. 

No^doubt  can  be  entertained  bat  the  reftriflions 

by  licence  and  other  regulations,  which  are  propofed 

to"  be  extended  to  the  keepers  of  old  tron^  rope^  rag^ 

j^rA  flore  Jhops^  who  may  be  truly  faid  to  be  the  xnanu- 

&&urer8  and  nourifiiers  of  thieves,  from  the  child  of 

tender 
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I. 
fender  years  to  the  adult,  would  go  a  great  way  to  cure 
the  evil :  but  there  feems,  in  this  cafe,  to  be;a  colla- 
teral Syftem  neceflary  to  aid  fuch  regulations,  which 
will  perhaps  depend  more  on  meafures  to  be  adopted 
by  the  merchants  and  fliip-owners  themfelves,  than  on 
any  legiflative  regulation. — The  moft  obvious  of  thefe 
are,  the  appointing  a  confidential  perfon  to  lock  up  the 
hatches  and  bulk-heads  of  all  veiTels  under  difcharge» 
in  the  evening,  and  to  open  them  again  in  the  morn- 
ing, fo  that  no  one  might  have  accefs  to  the  cargo  du-* 
ring  the  night;  and  alfo,  that  a  perfon  properly  au- 
thorifed  (hould  attend  conftantly  on  board,  with  an 
officer  of  juftice,  to  fearch  all  lumpers,  glutmen,  and 
oth^rs^  as  often  as  they  depart  from  the  fliip.  Indeed 
the  moft  effedual  way  would  be  to  apply  to  Parlia- 
ment, for  the  appointment  of  proper  Infpeftors,  who 
fhould  find  good  fecurity,  and  with  their  afliftants,  for 
whom  they  (hould  be  refponfible,  attend  the  delivery 
of  each  cargo,  and  fecure  the  hatches  every  evening. 
— As  the  Revenue  is  now  greatly  injured  by  the  plun- 
der and  pillage  which  at  prefent  prevails,  Government 
becomes  interefted,  no  lefs  than  the  Merchants,  in  ap« 
plying  a  remedy. 

But  the  chief  mifchief  arifes  from  fo  many  vef- 
fels  with  valuable  cargoes  being  compelled  to  difcharge 
in  the  Pool,  and  to  iiend  the  goods  on  ihore  in  lighters. 
— And  this  is  only  to  be  corrected,  completely,  by 
the  ere6lion  of  proper  Docks  and  Quays  for  landing 
goods,  under  fuch  circujjiftances  as  would  prevent  the 

£  2  neceflity 
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iieceffity  of  any  intermediate  tranlit  from  the  {hips  to 
the  warehoufes. 

At  prefent  there  arc  no  Icfs  than  fix  ftages  of 
danger  where  goods  are  liable  to  be  plundered. 

1.  In  the  hold  of  the  veffcl;  from  the  circumftance 
of  the  difcharge  taking  place  in  the  River. 

2.  In  the  tranfit  from  the  fhip  to  the  wharfs,  in  lighters. 

3.  In  landing  from  the  lighters  upon  the  wharfs. 

4.  In  lying  cxpofed  upon  die  wharfs  or  quays,  waiting 
for  the  Revenue  Officers. 

5.  In  die  tranfit  from  the  wharfs  to  die  warehoufes. 

6.  In  the  flowing  away  in  the  warehoufes. 

In  all  thefe  ftages  numbers  of  delinquents  arc 
conftantly  upon  the  watch  to  avail  thenilelves  of  every 
opportunity  whereby  they  can  acquire  booty. 

The  grand  remedy  therefore  would  certainly  be 
in  the  formation  of  Docks,  and  in  the  buildings  of  Quays 
or  Wharfs,  and  Warehoufes,  properly  inclofed;  where 
goods  could  be  immediately  conveyed  from  the  fhips, 
into  the  repofitories  of  the  Merchants. 

Since  the  Author  publiflied  the  firft  Edition  of 
this  Work,  he  has,  with  great  fatisfaftion,  obferved  a 
rifing  fpirit  of  improvement  with  regard  to  the  Port  of 
London.  Should  this  fpirit  produce  the  compledon  of 
any  of  the  great  defigns  that  have  been  meditated,  fuch 
as  (hall,  on  mature  confideradon,  be  bed  adapted  to  the 
obje6l  in  view,  immenfe  and  incalculable  advantages 
will  refult  from  die'  meafure. 

Astonishing 
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Astonishing  in  point  of  magnitude  and  extent 
as  the  trade  of  the  Port  of  London  is  at  prefent,  far, 
very  far,  beyond  that  of  any  other  Port  in  the  world, 
improvements  of  this  nature  would  raife  it  infinitely 
higher.  The  convenience  to  be  afforded  to  the  gene* 
ral  trade  of  Europe  and  America,  by  means  of  a  ware* 
houfing  Syftem,  giving  facilities  without  expence, 
would  render  this  City  a  general  Entrepot  for  a  large 
proportion  of  the  Commerce  of  the  world. 

Every  thing  conneded  with  the  ftate  of  Europe 
appears  favourable  for  the  accomplifliment  of  this  ex. 
tent  of  commercial  aggrandizement;  and  affords  an  ad. 
ditional  incentive  to  promote  the  proje3ed  improve, 
roents :  without  which,  advantages  fo  highly  beneficial 
to  the  Public,  will  be  irrecoverably  loft. 

The  introduAion  and  eflaUifliment  oi  fecurity^ 
facility^  and  vsconomy  in  the  tranfit  of  merchandize,  is 
one  of  the  firft  obje£U  of  importance,  in  a  free  com. 
mercial  Sute;  and  thedefign  of  die  Docks,  when  ac« 
complifhed,  will  be  ihe  means,  and  perhaps  the  only 
eSedual  means,  of  obtaining  tbefe  obje£U. 

Wh  £  N  the  amazing  amount  of  the  efUmated  pUm* 
der  is  confidered,  which,  by  this  and  odier  arrange* 
ments,  will  be  prevented,  the  expence  is  not  worthy  a 
moment's  hefitation.  But  when .  to  this  are  added 
alfo  the  benefits^  which  muft  refult  from  a  bonding 
Syftem  and  a  Free  Port^  making  London  the  grand 
Depot  for  the  commerce  of  the  world :  no  pecuniary 
gcrifices  can  be  too  great  to  accomplifh  a  plan  of  fuch 

iroportancft 
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importance,  not  only  to  the  Metropolis,  but  alfo  to  the 
whole  Kation. 

It  is  needlefs  to  inGft  at  length  on  the  peculiar 
advantage  which  would  be  obtained  by  the  State  from 
the  increafe  of  Revenue — from  the  fuppreffion  of 
fmuggling  as  well  as  plunder;  and  from  that  fyftem  of 
oeconomy  and  faving  in  ialaries  which  would  refult  from 
the  dicharge  of  the  legion  of  fubordinate  officers  em- 
ployed at  prefent,  often  mifchievoufly,  under  pretence 
of  watching  {hips;  whofe  labour  might  then  be  ren-  . 
dered  more  produQive  to  the  Country,  and  certainly 
lefs  injurious  to  their  morals,  by  being  employed  in 
puriuitsofhoneft  induftry.  ^ 

Nothing,  (it  muft  be  , repeated,)  can  pofEbly 
convey  to  the  mind  a  more  exalted  idea  of  the  proud 
height  to  which  the  comtpercc  of  the  city  of  London 
has  arrived,  than  the  eftimates  of  its  imports  and  ex- 
ports, already  infertcd  in  this  Chapter.  ^ 

Thirteen  thou/and  five  hundred  veffels,  (befides  the 
numerous  River-Craft)  arriving  and  failing  from  a 
fingle  port  in  the  courfe  of  a  year,  and  bringing  and 
carrying  away  property  to  the  extent  of  between ^x/y 
and  Jeventy  millions  fterling,  which  produces  a  groft 
revenue  oi  Jix  millions  a  year,  in  the  Cuftoms,  inde- 
pendent of  the  immenfe  impofts  of  Excife,  cannot  fail 
to  eftabHih  a  very  hig^  idea  of  the  great  opulence  of 
the  Metropolis;  and  of  the  unparalleled  refources 
which  can  move  and  keep  afloat  fuch  a  vaft  commer- 
cial Syftem — which  aniounted  only  to  one  third  of  its 
prefent  extent  in  the  year  1753,  ?nd  is  now  equal  to 

three  fifth  parts  of  the  whole  trade  of  England. 

The 
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The  acceffion  of  weal  th,  thus  rapidly  flowing  into 
the  Capital,  through  the  medium  of  tfade  and  com* 
merce^  muft,  in  the'natufb  of  things,  produce  an  in* 
creafe  of  crimes.  And  the  great  objc&  for  confideia- 
tion  is,  **  while  we  encourage  and  ufe  every  proper  means 
**  to  advance  the  former:  bow  the  latter  is  to  be  decreqfed 
**  or  kept  within  due  hounds  J* 

This  can  only  be  done  by  eftabliihing  a  correal 
Syftem  of  Police,  aided  by  didt  fpecies  of  fuperintend^ 
ance  which  ihall  pK>duce  intelligence,  and  excite  vi^i* 
lance,  in  a  department  now  become  of  the  higheft  im- 
portance, not  only,  to  the  Metropolis,  but  to  the  whole 
Nation. 

The  prevention,  in  a  great  meafure,  of  pillage-iffWt 
plunder  in  the  River  Thatft^s,  is  by  no  means  jmpta/j^ 
ticable : — it  only  requires  e^^rtion  i^  perieverance  JR)^ 
purfuing  the  means  ledomm^ed  in  this  Work;  an(l 
when  it  is.  confidered,  that  befid<s  the  pnneftion  of  Iq 
vaft  a  property  as  mull  be  annually  fi^vftd^by  a  proper., 
SyfteiO)  (everal  thoufands  now  engiged  in  tbefe  neian 
riotis  practices,  will  be  compelled  t<^  become  Kop?^. 
and  to  truft  to  the  liberal  wagQs  arifing  from  laboux^ 
for  their  fupport,  in  lieu  .of  indulging  tbeo^relves  iA 
profligacy  and  idlenefs,  crimes  always  arifing  from  the 
eafe  and  facility  by  which  money  is  unlawfully  ob- 
tained;— it  becomes  a  matter  of  the  very  firft  import- 
ance, not  only  to  the  commerce  of  the  Country  -,  but 
alfo  the  beft  interefts  of  the  State,  in  the  prefervation  of 
the  iriorals  of  the  People,  that  fome  effeftual  meafures 
Ihould  be  adopted  as  early  as  poflSble. 

CHAP. 
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CHAP.     IV. 

RefieSHons  an  the  Caujes  of  the  prevailing  Abufes^  Frauds^ 

:  Plunder^  and  Pillage^  in  the  Navy^  Viaualling  and 

"  Ordnance  Department Sj  in  Ships  of  fVar  and  Tranf^ 

port  Si  and  in  the  Dock-^Tards  and  other  Public  Repor 

-  Jitories. — A  Summary  View  of  the  Laws  at  prefent 

•  applicakle  to  thsfe  ObjeHs. — nijeir  Deficiencies  ex^ 

pteunedi  with  Qijervaiions  on  the  Means  of  improving 

them. — the  exiJHng  Abufes  analizefl.r^Remedies  pror 

"  pofed  and  e:^plained» 


tj, 


NDER  Ae  prefllire  of  thofe  accumulated  wrongs, 
eonftitute  tkie  extenfive  frauds,  embezzlements, 
pillage,  and  plunder,  known  md  acknowledged  to  exift 
iftlhe  Dock- Yards  and  other  public  Repofi  tones,  it  is 
libt  eafy,  at  firft  view,  to  affign  a  reafon  for  that  appa- 
rent  fuptnenefs,  on  die  part  of  men  of  known  honor 
aid  integrity,  who  have  heretofore  prefided,  and  vbo 
lifow  prefide  at  the  PuUic  Boards,  in  not  ufing  the 
means  neceflary  to  remedy  fo  great  an  evil^ 

This  niay  ppflibly  be  accounted  for,  by  the  exr 
treme  difficulty  which  men,  conftantly  occupied  in  a 
Ial)oriQus  bufinefs,  ^nd  in  purfiiing  enquiries,  pr  form, 
ing  arrangepients,  out  of  thjcir  particular  fphere^  fpore 
efpecially  when  fuch  arangements  require  dipfe  pow- 
(srs  of  buHnefs,  and  that  fpectes  of  legal  and  general 

informatiflii 
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inronnation,  which  do  not  uPiiall/  attach  to  men 
whofe  education  and  habits  of  life  have  run  in  a  dif- 
ferent channel.  ^ 

Under  fuch  circumftances,  it  is  fcarcely  to  be 
wondered  at,  that  greater  efforts  have  not  been  ufed, 
(for  great  efforts  are  unqueftionably  neceflary))  to  cor- 
reft  thofe  abufes,  which  have  long  exifted,  and  which 
have  been  progrcffivcly  increaflng ;  by  means  of  which 
not  only  the  property  of  the  Public  fuffers  a  vafl  an- 
nual diminution  by  frauds  and  embezzlements ;  but 
the  foundation  of  all  morals  is  fapped ;  and  the  mod 
baneful  pra8ices  extend  even  to  men  in  the  upper  and 
middle  ranks  of  Society  s  who  are  too  feldom  re- 
firained  by  any  corre6l  principle  of  re6Utude  in  tranf- 
adions,  where  the  intereft  of  €k)vemment  only  is 
concerned  y  either  in  the  fupplying,  or  afterwards  in 
the  taking  charge  of  the  cuftody  of  Public  Stores, 

When  the  objeft  in  view  is  to  acquire  money, 
the  power  of  example^  fanfUoned  by  ufage  and  cuf- 
tom,  will  reconcile  men  by  degrees,  to  enormities  and 
frauds  which  at  firft  could  not  have  been  endured.— 
AfUng  under  this  influence^  it  too  often  happens  that 
a  diftinflion  is  made,  as  regards  moral  reditude,  in 
the  minds  of  many  individuals,  between  the  property 
of  the  Nation^  ziiA  private  property. — ^While  the  moft 
icrupuldus  attention  to  the  rules  of  honour  prevails  in 
the  latter  cafe,  principles,  the  moft  relaxed,  are  yield- 
jcd  CO  in  Uie  fqrmier. 

And  t)iu8  it  i>9  that  in  fuch  fituations^   inferior 

agents 
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agents  alfo^  induced  by  example,  become  infenfibly 
reconciled  to  every  fpecies  of  fraud,  embezzlement^ 
and  peculation. 

It  is  no  inconfiderable  fource  of  the  evil,  that 
large  gratuities  are  given,  under  the  colour  of  fees,  to 
thofe  who  can  aflift  in  promoting  the  views  of  the  frau- 
dulent, or  in  guarding  them  againft  dete&ioD. — ^What 
was  at  firft  confidered  as  the  wages  of  turpitude,  at 
length  aflumes  the  form,  and  is  viewed  in  the  light  of 
a  fair  perquifite  of  office* 

Im  this  manner  abufes  multiply,  and  the  ingenuity 
of  man  is  ever  fertile  in  finding  fome  palliative.— * 
Cuftom  and  example  fanftion  the  greateft  enormities; 
which  at  length  become  fortified  by  immemorial  and 
progreffive  ufage :  it  is  no  wonder,  therefore,  that  the 
fuperior  Officers  find  it  an  Herculean  labour  tocleanfe 
the  Augean  ftablc. 

A  HOST  of  in terefted  individuals  oppofcs  them. 
The  tafk  is  irk  fome  and  ungracious. — ^The  rcfcarch  in- 
volves in  it  matter  of  deep  concern,  afFetling  the 
peace,  comfort,  and  happinefs  of  old  fervants  of  the 
Crown  or  the  Public,  and  their  families ;  who  have 
not  perhaps  been  fufficiently  rewarded  for  their  fer- 
vices ;  and  who,  but  for  fuch  perquifites,  could  not 
have  acquired  property,  or  even  fupportcd  themfelves 
with  decency. 

It  is  an  invidious  tafk  to  make  enquiries,  or  to 
impofc  regulations  which  may  ultimately  afieft  the  in- 
tcrcft  or  the  charafter  of  dependants,  who  have  here- 
toforo  perhaps  been  regarded  as  objcflsof  partiality  or 

aflcflioB  : — 
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affedion  : — Tliofe  whofe  duty  it  is  to  fuperintend  the 
departments^  knowing  their  own  purity,  are  unwilling 
to  believe  that  the  fame  principle  of  reditude  does  not 
regulate  the  conduct  of  others  in  inferior  fituations : 
and  matters,  df  apparently  greater  importancei  con« 
ftantly  forcing  themfelves  upon  their  attention,  the 
conlideration  of  fuch  abufes  is  generally  poftponed  : 
While  thofe  who  dete£i  or  complain  of  their  exiftenccy 
feldom  meet  with  much  encouragement ;  unlefs  fonie 
fpecific  ^61  of  criminality  is  dated,  and  then  it  is  re- 
ferred, as  a  matter  of  courfe,  to  the  proper  law. 
officers. 

These  circumftances,  however,  only  prove  the 
neceflity  of  fome  other  and  more  effe8ual  agency  to 
remove  anevil^  which,  (if  the  aifertions  of  thofe  whofe 
official  fituations  give  them  accefs  to  the  very  bell  in- 
formation as  to  its  extent  and  enor(nity,  arc  corre3,) 
is  of  the  greaieji  magnitude^  and  calls  aloud  for  imme-> 
diate  attention. 

It  is  calculated,  by  perfons  well  informed  on  the 
fubjeft,  that  the  frauds  upon  the  Public^  including  the 
embezzlements,  pillage,  and  plunder  of  the  public 
ftores  at  Portfmouth  alone^  amount  nearly  to  One 
Million  fterling  a  year  during  war^  and  to  half  that  fum 
in  time  of  peace. 

Incredible  as  this  may  feem  at  the  firft  blufli, 
it  will  not,  upon  reflexion,  aided  by  a  minute  and  ac- 
curate knowledge  of  circumftances,  appear  to  be  an 
exaggerated  eftimatc. 

But 
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fiuT  whether  it  fhall  be  precifely  accurate  or  noi 
is  of  the  lefs  confequence,  (ince  it  ftands  admitted  as 
an  incontrovertible  fa3^  thai  the  evil  is  enormmis^  and 
that  the  lofs  to  the  Public,  arifing  from  the  exifting 
abufes^  is  increaiing  every  year. 

A  K  E  M  E  D  Y  therefore  ought  to  be  adminiftered : — 
and  it  becomes  the  peculiar  duty  of  Ma  gift  rates,  who 
may  have  had  opportunities  collaterally  to  develope 
thefe  abufes,  in  the  detection  of  offenders  difpofing  oF 
Public  Property,  not  only  to  bring  them  to  juftice,  but 
alfo  to  fuggeft  what  fhall  occur  as  the  beft  means  of 
prevention. 

To  underftand-how  this  is  to  be  accompltfhed,  it 
will  be  neceffarv  to  examine  the  nature  and  eiFe£i  of 
the  exifting  Laws  made  for  the  prote£lion  of  his  Ma- 
jefty's  Naval  and  Military  Stores. 

The  Afts  of  the  31ft  of  Elizabeth,  (cap.  4.)  and  the  22d 
of  Charles  II.  (cap.  5.)  made  it  felony,  ivithout  benefit 
of  Clergy,  to  fteal  or  embezzle  any  of  his  Majafty's 
Military  or  Naval  Stores  or  Provifions,  above  the  value 
of  Twenty  Shillings. 

3y  the  9  and  10  of  William  III.  (cap.  41.)  the  Receivers 
of  embezzled  (lores,  or  fuch  as  ftiould  have  the  fame  in 
their  CTiftody,  are  fabjcS  to  a  penalty  of /'soo. 

From  this  period,  till  the  ift  of  George  the  Fir(^,  the  at- 
tention of  the  Legiflature  does  not  feem  to  have  been 
direSed  to  this  obje£l ;  when  by  the  ftatute,  ift  Geo.  I. 
ftat.  a.  cap.  25,  the  principal  Officers  or  CommiflTioncrs 
pf  the  Navy  were  authorized  to  iflTuc  warrants  to  fearch 
for  Public  Property  ftolen  or  embezzled,  and  to  puniH) 
the  Offenders  by  fine  or  imprifonment. 

A  fucceedinff 
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A  fuccecding  aa,  (9  Geo.  I.  cap.  8.)  empowered  the 
Judges  to  mitigate  the  fine  of  j^20O.  impofed  on  perfons 
having  in  their  poffcfllon  public  ftore^,  and  to  punifli 
the  offenders  corporally,  by  caufingthem  to  be  publfcly 
whipped,  or  kept  at  liard  labour  for  fix  months  in  the 
Houfe  of  Corre&ion ;  which  certainly  was  a  great  im- 
provement. 

By  the  aA  17  Geo.  IL  c.  40*  jurifdidion  was  given  to  the 
Judges  of  Aflize,  and  the  General  Quarter  Seflions,  to 
try  the  Offenders,  and  puniih  them  by  a  fine  not  ex- 
ceeding ^200.  imprifonment  for  three  months,  and 
other  corporal  punifhment. 

The  Laws  on  this  fubje£l  were  further  amended  by  the  9th 
of  his  prefent  Majefty ,  cap.  35 ;  by  which  the  Treajurer^ 
Comptroller,  Surveyor,  Clerk  of  the  A^s,  or  zny  Com- 
miiSoner  of  the  Navy,  arc  empowered  to  aft  as  Juftices, 
in  caufing  Offenders  to  be  apprehended  and  profecuted. 
Thefc  powers  were  given  wit^  a  view  to  eftablifli  a 
greater  degree  of  energy  in  deteftions  :  but  experience 
has  fliewn  that  the  purpofe  has  not  been  anfvvered. 

The  laft  aft  which  relates  to  the  proteftion  of  the  Public 
Stores,  was  made  the  12th  year  of  his  prefent  Majefty 's 
reign  (cap.  24.)  and  related  folely  to  burning  fhips, 
warehoufes,  and  naval,  military,  or  victualling  (lores,  in 
any  dominions  of  the  Crown ;  which  offence  is  made 
felony  without  benefit  of  Clergy. 

A  VERY  fuperficial  view  of  the  above  Laws  will 
demonftrate  their  infufficicncy  to  the  ohjcEiof  Prevefi^ 
tion.  And  even  if  they  were  complete,  the  taflc  im- 
pofed on  thd  public  officers,  who  are  on  every  occa- 
fion  to  a£l  as  Juftices,  has  proved  from  experience  to 
be  a  meafureill  calculated  to  attain  the  object  in  view, 

namely^ 
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namely,  the  deteftion  of  offenders ;— otherwlfe  the 
evil  would  not  have  increafed. 

Should  the  fyftcm  of  regulating  the  dealers  in 
Old  Metals,  and  fecond-hand  Nstval-Stores,  and  Hand- 
Stuff*,  already  fuggefted,  and  hereafter  motie  particu- 
larly infifted  on,  (7?^  Cbap.  VIII.)  be  adopted,  and  be- 
come a  general  law ;  or  fhould  it  be  extended  only  to 
places  within  ten  miles  of  every  Dock- Yard,  it  would 
have  a  mod  powerful  operation  in  preventing  many  of 
the  abufes  which  are  now  pradifed ;  and  it  would  fur- 
ther the  fame  good  purpofe  if  the  Bum-boat  A&*  Were 
extended  to  Sheernefs,  Chatham,  Portfmouth,  and 
Plymouth,  with  fucb  alterauons  and  amendments  as 
might  apply  to  local  circumftances. 

If  alfo,  in  order  to  give  vigor  and  energy  to  the 
execution  of  thcfe  exifting  or  propofed  Laws,  a  Police- 
Office,  widi  two  able,  intelligent,  and  aflive  MagiC- 
trates  of  tried  virtue  and  integrity,  were  to  be  cfta- 
bliflied  at  each  of  the  Dock-yards,  with  proper  boats 
and  officers  under  their  direQion ;  the  multitude  of 
pcrfons  who  now  fupport  themfelves  by  plunder  would 
be  compelled  to  become  honeft,  while  the  faving  ft) 
the  Nauon  would  exceed  all  calculation. 

Having  faid  thus much^  it  may  now  be  proper 
to  enter  into  fome  detail  of  the  moft  prominent  Abufes  i 
in  order  to  elucidate  the  exifting  £vils,  as  well  as  the 
propofed  Remedy. 

•  Sec  page  6^. 

Th£S£ 
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These  Abufes  are  multifarious)  and  are  perpe- 
trated through  the  medium  of  a  vaft  variety  of  agen- 
cies, which  naturally  divide  themfelves  into  two 
dillind  branches. 

The  firft  relates  to  frauds  committed  by  the 
connivance  and  affiftance  of  Clerks,  Store-keepers, 
and  inferior  Officers  in  the  Dock-yards,  and  other 
lepofitories,  and  in  fliips  of  war  and  tranfports ;  in 
reciiving  and  delivering  Navalj  VicJualling^  and  Ord- 
junce^  Jfores ; — injurveys , — in  returns  of  unjerviceable 
ftores  I — in  what  is  called  folving  off  ftores ; — in  frau- 
dulAit  certificates ; — in  tbefaie  of  old  ftores ;  and  innu- 
merable other  devices ;  by  which  a  number  of  indivi- 
4uaU  ate.  enriched  at  the  Public  expence;  and  a 
fyftem  of  plunder  is  fupported  by  fraudulent  docu- 
ments and  vouchers  of  articles  which  have  no  exift- 
ence  but  upon  paper. 

Th  £  fecond  branch  relates  to  the  a^ual  pillage  of 
Mw  and  old  Cordage^  Bolts  of  Canvas^  Sails^  Buntings 
Twine  ofallfortSj  Fearnought  and  Kerfey^  Leather  and 
Uides^  old  and  new  Copper^  Locks^  Hinges  and  BoitSj 
Copper  Bolts  and  Nails  in  immenfe  quantities^  Bar-Iron^ 
old  Iron^  Lead  and  Solder^  Sbifs-Plank^  Oars^  Timber 
offmallfixes^  Blocks,  ^^arterfiuff.  Candles,  Tallozv,  Oil, 
Paint,  Pitch,  Tar,  Turpentine,  Vamifb,  Rofin,  Beer  and 
Water  Casks,  Iron  Hoops,  Bifcuit  Bags,  Beer,  Bread, 
Rum,  Oil,  Vinegar,  Butter,* Cheefe,  Beef,  Pork,  &c.—^ 
All  thefe  articles  fuffer  a  vaft  annual  dimunition,  by 
means  of  that  plunder  which  has  become  habitual  Xo  a 
number  of  the  inferior  fcrvants  of  the  Crown,  who 

have 
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have  in  their  iierpc6Uve  fituations)   accels  to   fuch 
ftorcs** 

This  fpecies  oF plunder  is  much  encouraged  by 
the  difficulty  of  detection  :  Vaft  quantities  are  conftant- 
ly  provided,  and  the  ftore-houfes  are  generally  full ; 
it  happens  therefore  as  a  matter  of  courfe^  that  the  ar- 
icles  which  were  recently  depofited  are  iflued  firft ; 
and  hence  many  valuable  ftores,  it  is  laid,  have  remain* 
ed  untouched  and  unfeen  for  forty  or  fifty  years,  until 
a  number  of  articles  perifh  or  become  unfenriceable 
from  length  of  time«-^An  annual  inventory,  rendered 
pra6licable  by  more  extenfive  ftore-hoiifeS|  would  re- 
move this  obvious  inconvenience. 

All  Stores  being  delivered  under  the  authority  of 
warrants  figned  by  the  Commiffioners  and  proper  offi- 
cers, the  clerks,  or  in  their  abfence  the  foreman  of  the 
warehoufes  where  the  articles  dated  in  the  warrants  are 
depofited,  deliver  the  (lores ;  and,  if  opportunities  of- 
fer, large  additional  quantities  are  alfo  fentout,by  the 
connivance  of  the  inferior  officers  ;  fometimes  ftores 
are  even  delivered  three  or  Tour  times  over,  under 
colour  of  the  fame  warrant,  without  difcoverv. 

A  SIMILAR  Syftem  prevails  with  regard  to  ftores 
fent  to  the  public  repofitories  from  difmantled  fhips  of 
war  and  tranfports. 

*  It  is  by  no  means  to  be  inferred  from  what  is  here  ftated» 
Aat  there  are  noty  both  among  the  furnilhers  and  contractors  for 
Public  Stores,  as  well  as  the  Officers  and  Clerks  employed  in  the 
departments  here  alluded  to»  many  individuals  of  great  honour  and 
integrity. — It  is  to  be  hopedy  the  fraudulent  are  the  fmallefty  la 
point  of  numberi  or  that  they  will  foon  be  fo. 

Many 
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Many  veflelsin  the  coafting  trade^  and eveO' (hips 
of  foreign  Nations,  it  is  faid,  touch  at  Ponfmouth  and 
Plymouth,  merely  for  the  purpofe  of  purchafing  cheap 
/lores: — and  it  is  well  known,  that  many  dealers  in  na- 
val ftorcs  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Dock- Yards  arc 
chiefly  fupplied  in  this  way. 

The,  plan  which  prevails  at  prefent  with  regard  to 
the  fale  of  old  (lores,  not  only  proves  a  kind  of  fafe- 
guard  to  thefe  fraudulent  dealers;  but  is  aUb  in  itfelf 
fubjeft  to  great  abufes,  from  the  delivery  of  larger 
quantities  than  are  actually  included  in  the  public 
fates,  by  which  the  parties  concerned  pocket  confider* 
able  fums  of  money. 

The  artificers  in  the  Dock- Yards,  availing  them- 
felves  of  their  perquifite  of  Chips,  not  only  commit 
great  frauds^  by  often  cutting  up  ufeful  timber,  and 
wafting  time  in  doing  fo;  but  alfo  in  frequently  con-, 
cealing,  within  their  bundles  of  chips,  copper  bolts,  and 
other  valuable  articles,  which  are  removed  by  their 
wives  and  children,  and  afterwards  fold  to  itinerant 
Jews,  or  to  the  dealers  in  old  iron  and  (lores,  wlio  are 
always  to  be  found  in  abundance  wherever  the  Dock-. 
Yards  are  fituated.* 

Thb 

*  It  feems  evident  that  the  abolition  of  die  perquifite  of  Chips 
woqU  be  a  great  iippf  ovesnent^  and  prove  the  means  of  corre^ing 
oany  grofs  abnfes  which  at  prefeot  prevail.  It  is  eflii?.ated  that 
3000  &ip-wrights  are  employed  in  the  fevcral  Dock- Yards  at  the 
wages  of  as.  id.  with  the  privilege  of  one  bundle  of  chips  each  day« 
which  ^Ottgh  not  worth  more  than  6d.  to  each)hip«wri^ht|  a^aall/. 

F  coils 
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Th  e  Naval,  Viftualling,  and  Ordnance  Stores  pil- 
laged in  the  Dock- Yards  and  other  public  repofitories; 
and  alfo  ffom  fhips  of  war  in  the  River  Thames,  are 
eftimatcd  in  the  firfl  Chapter  at.  ^300,000  a  year. 

The  vicinity  of  the  Metropolis; — the  afliftance 
afforded  by  old  iron  and  (tore  fhops  on  the  fpot ; — by 
carts  employed  in  this  trade  alone,  conftantly  going 
and  coming  from  and  to  the  Capital; — by  the  advan-' 
tage  of  an  eafy  and  fafe  conveyance  for  ponderous  and 
heavy  articles,  in  lighters  and  other  craft  paffing  up 


cofts  Government  is.  6d.  hecaufe  good  and  valuable  timber  is  often 
cut  down  to  make  thefe  chips, — The  following  cftimate  will  clu. 
cidate  what  has  been  dated  :  and  (hew  the  benefits  which  Govern- 
ment would  probably  derive  from  the  abolition  of  this  perquifite, 
even  if  the  wages  (hould  be  raifed»  which  are  perhaps  too  low  at 
prefcnt.  , 


3000  men,  working  300  days  in  a  year,  entitled 
to  900,000  bundles  of  chips  at  is.  ^^, 

Time  loft  to  Government  in  making  up  thefe 
chips,  equal  to  6d.  per  day  —  ■:^ 

Articles  purloined  and  (lolen,  by  being  concealed 
within  thefe  bundles,  and  by  women  and  chil- 
dren, who  refort  to  the  yards  on  pretence  of 
carrying  them  away,  fuppofcd         —         — 


DeduA  6d.  a  day  additional  W9ges  in  Heu  of  the 
pefquiilte  of  chips;  which,  it  is  underftood,  the 
(hipwrights  would  confider  as  an  ample  remu- 
neration _  — .  — 

Prefumed  gain  by  this  arrangement 


— .     £6'jfS^ 


22^500 


^OyOOO 


4^140,000 


22,900 

/;  1 1 71500 

and 
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ftnd  down  the  River;  and  the  extcniive  chain  of  crimi-, 
nal  (onneQion,  which  a  courfe  of  many  years  has 
formed,  joined  to  the  eafe  with  which  frauds  are  com- 
mitted, have  combined  to  render  this  nefarious  traffx 
a  very  ferious  evil. 

Among  the  multitude  of  pcrfons  concerned  in 
t,  fome  are  faid  to  keep  men  conftantly  employed 
n  untwining  the  cordage,  for  the  purpofe  of  remov* 
ng  the  King's  mark,  or  coloured  (Iran,  which  is 
introduced  into  it  as  a  check  againll  fraud;  and  others 
(as  has  been  already  noticed)  are,  in  like  manner,  em- 
ployed in  knocking  the  Broad  Arrow  out  of  copper 
bolts,  nails,  bar  iron,  and  other  articles,  on  which  it  is 
imprefled,  fo  as  to  elude  detcflion. 

It  is  fcarcely  to  be  credited,  to  wliat  an  enormous 
extent  the  fale  of  the  cordage,  fail  cloth,  and  other 
Naval  Articles  thus  plundered,  is  carried,  in  fapplying 
coafting  vcffels  and  fmaller  craft  upon  the  River 
Thames,  at  a  cheap  rate.* 

In  addition  to  the  remedies,  already  propofed,  by 
the  cxtenGon  of  the  Jjiim  Boat  A7,-and  the  eflablifh- 
tnent  of  Police  Offices  at  Woolwich,  Chatham,  Rprtf- 
mouth,  and  Plymouth,  which  rauft  be  confidered  a^ 
preliminaries  abfolutely   neceffary  to  be  adopted  and 

*  It  has  been  mentioned  in  the  preceding  Chapter,  that  goco 
coafting  veficls,  and  alfo  4500  trader*  to  foreign  parts,  enter  and 
clear  in  tlic  Cuftom-liocfe  of  London,  in  the  courfe  cf  a  year,  iode- 
pcndcnt  of  fmall  craft  in  the  River,  lliis  offers  an  inexhaullible 
rcfourcc  for  the  fale-  of  cheap  cordage,  fail-cloili,  and  every  other 
material. 

'Fa  enforced; 
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enforced;  it  would  be  expedient  to  ftrengtben  the  ex- 
ifting  Statutes,  by  introducing  the  following  regulations^ 
under  a  legiflative  fanftion. 

1 .  That  the  mere  pofTefllon  of  any  Public  Stores  by  any  pctfon 
employed  under  the  Crown,  in  fhips,  dock -yards,  or  in  pub- 
lic icpofitories,  (hall  be  conclufive  evidence  of  embezzle- 
ment.— The  punijhmentf  Tranfportation^  or  labour  in  pui^ 
Uc  works. 

8.  The  pofleflion  of  Stores  having  the  King's  mark,  til  the 
'     cuftody  or  premifes  of  any  other  perfon,  to  be  evidence  of 
receiving  fuch  (lores,  knowing  them  tobeftolen. — ThepU" 
nijhme'ot,  Tranjportation^  or  labour  in  public  works, 

3.  The  defacing  any  of  the  King's  marks,  or  removing  the 
fame,  or  forging  or  counterfeiting  the  marks  in  canvas,  to 
be  punifhable  by  Tranjportation^  or  labour  in  public  works. 

4.  That  a  power  be  given  to  Magiftrates,  to  grant  warrants  to 
peace-officers  to  fcarch  for  King's  Stores;  on  oath  made 
of  their  being  dcpofited  in  any  fpecific  houfe  or  place,  to 
be  ftated  in  the  information. 

3.  Rewards  to  be  granted  for  apprehending  all  perfons  guilty 
of  (lealing  or  receiving  the  King's  Stores;  to  be  paid  ac- 
cording to  the  difcrctioH  of  the  Judge  who  tries  the  offence; 
ftnd  in  no  cafe  to  exceed  ^^40. — nor  to  be  under  ;^io. 

6.  That  certain  rules  be  adopted,  relative  to  the  fale  of  old 
Stores,  fo  as  to  prevent  the  purchafe  of  fuch  Stores  from 
being  made  a  cover  in  the  hands  of  Receivers  of  ftolcn 
goods,  for  protefting  (lores  fraudulently  obtained. 

7,  That  it  be  made  a  capital  felony  to  alter,  erafe,  or  fabri- 

cate  any  document,  vouchers,  books,  accounts,  or  any 

writing,   with  an  intent  to  defraud  his  Majefly,  or  to 

procure  a  quietus  to  any  perfon  having  accounts  to  adjull 

with  the  Navy,  Viftualling,  Tranfport,  Ordnance,  or  Sick 

and  Hurl  Offices. 

To 


J 
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To  render  the  Syftem  complete,  and  to  guard  the 
Public  againft  the  frauds  which  now  take  place  in  the 
receipt  and  delivery  of  Stores,  and  in  Surveys,  the  ufc 
of  written  checks  might  be  introduced  into  the  different 
Dock- Yards,  upon  nearly  the  fame  plan  as  already  pre- 
vails in  the  Excife;  and  as  the  Lords  Commiffioners  of 
the  Admiralty  have  full  authority  over  their  own  fer- 
vants,  fuch  regulations  will  require  no  new  law. 

Above  all,  and  as  the  firfl  ftep  to  the  propofed 
reform,  it  feems  indifpenfably  neceffary  to  place  all 
the  officers,  artifans,  and  fcrvants  in  the  Naval  Depart- 
ments, above  the  reach  of  ihofe  temptations  which  con- 
ftantly  alTail  them;  by  fuch  a  liberal  increafe  of  Salary, 
or  wages^  as  would  enable  them  to  live  comfortably- 
according  to  their  refpeftive  flations  in  life :  and  fhield 
them  againd  the  temptation  of  yielding  to  any  propo- 
lition^  for  the  purpofe  of  obtaining  money  at  the  cx- 
pence  of  their  honour  or  integrity. 

The  abolition  of  all  perquifites^  fees,  or  gratuities 
would,  of  courfe,  follow  the  liberal  increafe  of  falaries; 
and  would  operate  powerfully  in  promoting  that  purity 
of  conduft,  which  ought  to  be  the  leading  feature  in 
the  charafter  of  every  perfon  in  whom  any  truft,  either 
public  or  private,  is  repofed. 

NoTu  I N  G  can  be  upon  a  footing  more  hoilile  to 
this  purity  of  condufl,  than  the  prevailing  praftice  of 
difpofingof  clerkfhips  in  the  Dock- Yards  fora  premium. 

It  is  faid  to  be  no  uncommon  thing  to  p^y£zpo 
for  a  fuuation,  where  the  falary  does  not  exceed  /30 

or 
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*or;^40*a  year.  It  may  fairly  be  afl^cd  in  what  man- 
ner a  perfon  fo  fituated  is  to  reimburfe  himfelf  ?  The 
Gonclufion  is  obvious,  and  the  refult  has  been  already 

•  explained  r  which  may  perhaps  be  ftill  further  eluci- 
dated by  dating  the  fojlowing  faft. 

An  Ofncer  of  juftice,  having  difcovercd  fome 
inftances  of  pillage  and  peculation  going  forward,  in 
the  courfe  of  the  removal  of  copper  and  other  articles 
from  a  difmanded  fhip  of  war,  complained  to  the 
Storekeeper  in  the  Dock- Yard,  whofc  province  it  was 
to  have  received  thofe  articles  into  his  charge,  which 
were  conveyed  elfcwhere. — lie  replied  thus — 

(c  £) — n  it,  mind  your  own  bufmefs — Such 
"things  have  always  been  done,  and  will  con-i 
«  tiuue  in  fpite  of  you  or  me; — It  will,  at 
"any  rate,  laft  our/time/* 

The  objeCl  and  views  of  the  Author  of  thefo 

pages,  are  fomewhat  different  from  thofe  of  this  irujly 

Jervant  of  the  Crown ;  the  Suggeftions,  now  offered, 

lead  to  meafures,  which,  he  hopes,  will  by  degrees 

be  the  means  of  introducing  fuch  regulations  into  the 

,  .Navy,   Victualling,  and  Ordnance    Depart- 

'  anents,  as  will,  by  rendering    the    refources   of  the 

Country  much  more  produ61ive,  cftabli/h  that  kind 

of  permanency  which  will  not  only  Iqjl  our  own  thne^ 

but  extend  to  many  generauons ;  while  the  fame  re- 

gulations,  by  preferving  the  morals  of  the  people,  will 

increafe  the  happinefs  arid  the  fecurity  of  all  ranks  in 

liur-Comthunky.  -  -     '    - 

CHAP, 
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CHAP. 


General  ReficDions  arifmg  from  the  perpetration  of  the 

higher  and  mre  atrocious  crimen  of  Burglary^  High* 

way  Robbery^    &fr. — Thefe  crimes  more  peculiar  to 

England  than  to  Holland  or  Flanders^  &?r. — The  Rea- 

fans  explained. — A  general  View  of  the  various  clajfes 

of  Criminals  engaged  in  Robberies  and  Burglaries^  and 

^  of  thofe  difcharged  from  Prifons   and  the  Hulks, — 

^beir  miferablc  fituation  as  Outcajls  of  Society^  zvitb* 

out  the  means  of  Support. — The  necejfity  offome  Anti  • 

dote  previous  to  the  return  of  Peace  — The  medns  ufed 

at  prefent  by  Thieves  in  accomplijhing  their  nefarious 

Purpofes. — Obfervations  on  the  fiealing  Cattle^  Sbeep^ 

Corn^  &c. — Receivers  of  Stolen  Goods  Jbewn  to  be  the 

Notirifioers  of  every  defer iption  oj  thieves. — Remedies 

fuggejied^  by  means  of  Deteciion  and  Prevention. 


JLt  is  impofTible  to  reflcft  upon  the  outrages  and  afts 
of  violence  continually  committed,*  more  particularly 
in  and  near  the  Metropolis,  by  lawlefs  ravagers  of 
property,  and  deftfoyers  of  lives,  in  diflturbing  Ae 
peaceful  manfion,  the  Caftle  of  every  Englijbman^  and 
alfo  in  abridging  the  liberty  of  travelling  upon  the 
Public  Highways,  without  i (king — fVhy  are  thefe  enor^ 
mitte's  fuffered^  in  a  Country  where  the  Criminal  Laws 
arefuppofed  to  have  arrived  at  a  greater  degree  of  per- 
fe£lion  than  in  any  other? 

Thi« 
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This  is  an  imporfemt  enquiry,  interefting  in  the 
highcft  degree,  to  every  member  of  the  Body  Politic. 

If,  in  purfuing  fuch  an  enquiry,  the  fituation  of 
Holland,  Flanders,  and  feveral  of  the  Northern  States 
en  the  Continent,  be  examined,  it  will  be  found  that 
this  terrihc  evil  has  there  fcarce  an  exiftencc:  and, 
that  the  precaiKion  of  bolting  doors  and  windows  du- 
ring the  night,  is  even  feldom  ufed;  although,  in  thefe 
Countries,  from  the  opulence  of  many  of  the  inha- 
bita-us,  there  are  great  temptations  to  plunder  pro- 
perty. 

This  fecurity  docs  not  proceed  from  feverer pu^ 
nijbments^  for  in  very  few  Countries  arc  they  more  fan- 
guinary  than  in  England. — It  is  to  be  attributed  to  a 
more  correal  and  energetic  l^ftem  of  Police,  joined  to 
an  early  and  general  attention  to  the  employment, 
education,  and  morals  of  die  lower  orders  of  the  peo- 
ple; a  habit  of  induftry  and  fobriety  is  thus  acquired, 
which,  univerfally  imbibed  in  early  life,  "  grows  with 
tl^eir  growth,  and  ftrengthens  with  their  ftrength." 

Idleness  is  a  never-failing  road  to  criminality. 
It  originates  generally  in  the  inattention  and  the  bad 
example  of  profligate  parents.— ^And  when  it  has  un* 
fortunately  uken  hold  of  the  human  mind,  unneceffary 
wants  and  improper  gratifications,  not  known  or 
thought  of  by  pcrfons  in  a  courfe  of  induftry,  are  con- 
ftantly  generated :  hence  it  is,  that  crimes  are  reforted 
to,  and  every  kind  of  violence,  hoflile  to  the  laws,  and 
to  peace  and  good  order,  is  perpetrated. 

The  criminal  and  unfortunate  individuals,  who 

compofc 
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compofe  the  difmal  catalogue  of  Highwaymen,  Foot« 
pad-Robbers,  Burglars,  Pick^Pockets,  and  common 
Thieves,  in  and  about  this  Metropolis,  may  be  divided 
into  the  three  following  claflcs : 

J.  Young  men  of  fome  education,  who  having  acquired  idle 
habits  by  abandoning  bufinefs,  or  by  being  bred  to  no  pro- 
feflion,  and  having  been  feduced  by  this  idlenefs  to  indulge 
in  gambling  and  fcenes  of  debauchery  and  diflipation,  at 
length  impoverifhed  and  unable  to  purchafe  their  accuf- 
tomed  gratifications,  have  recouife  to  the  highway  to  fup- 
ply  immediate  wants. 

$•  Tradcfmen  and  others,  who  having  ruined  their  fortunes 
and  bufmefs  by  gaming  and  diflipation,  fometimes  as  a 
defperate  remedy,  go  upon  the  road. 

But  thefe  twoclafles  are  extremely  few  in  number,  and 
bear  no  proportion  to  the  lower  and  more  depraved  part  of 
the  fraternity  of  thieves,  whopurfue  the  trade  fyftematU 
cally ;  who  condu£l  their  depredations  under  fuch  circum- 
ftances  of  caution,  as  to  render  detedion  extremely  diffi- 
cult ;  and  whofe  knowledge  of  all  the  weak  parts  of  the 
Criminal  Law  is  generally  fo  complete,  as  to  enable  them 
to  elude  juftice,  and  obtain  acquittals,  when  dctefled  and 
put  upon  their  trial. — Namely — 

3.  ift.  Servants,  Hodlcrs,  Stable  and  Pod-Boys  out  of  place, 
who,  preferring  what  they  coiifider  as  idleiiefs,  have  fiudied 
*  the  profeflion  of  Thieving.— fed.'  Perfotis,  who 'being  im- 
prifoned  for  debts,  aflaults^  or  petty  6iFences,  have  learned 
habits  of  idlenefs  and  profligacy  in  goals.— 3d.  Idle  and 
diforderly  mechanics  and  labourers,  who  having  on  this 
account  loft  the  confidence  of  their  mafters  or  employers, 
refort  to  thieving,  as  a  means  of  fupport ;  from^all  whom 
the  notorious  and  ha9kneyed  thieves  generally  fele£l  the 
010ft  trtifty  and  daring  to  a£t  as  their  alFociates. — 4th.  Cri- 
minals 
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minals  tried  and  acquitted  of  ofFences  charged  agamft 
them,  of  which  clafs  there  have  beert  a  vaft  number  let 
loofe  upon  Society  within  thefe  laft  ten  years.* — 5th.  Con- 
viSs  difcharged  from  Prifons  and  the  Hulks ,t  after  fuf- 
fering  the  fentcnce  of  the  Law :  too  often  inftnicted  by  one 
another  in  all  the  arts  and  devices  which  attach  to  the  mod 
extreme  degree  of  human  depravity,  and  in  the  perfect 
knowledge  of  the  means  of  perpretating  Crimes,  and  of 
eluding  Juftice. 

To  fonii  fome  judgment  of  the  number  of  per- 
fons  in  this  great  Metropolis,  who  compofe  at  leaft  a 
part  of  the  Criminal  Phalanx  engaged  in  depredations 
and  a6ls  of  violence,  it  is  only  neceffary  to  have  re- 
courfe  to  the  following  Statement  of  the  number  of 

•  Difcharged  from  Newgate  in  1786  -  57  j  1791  -  584 

1787  -  611  1792  -  804 

1788  -  542  1793  -  702 

1789  -  614  1794  -  6445 

1790  -  532  179s  -  578$ 


2874  3312 

2874 


Total  Prifoncrs     6186$ 
5  Bejtdes  d'l/charget  from  the  Army  and  Navy. 

+  Since  the  firft  inftitutlon  of  the  Hulks  in  1776,  there  have  • 
been  difcharged  from  Woolwichi  Portfmouih,  and  Langilon  Har- 
bour, ttwo  thou/and  five  hundred  and  thirty  Convi^.s, 

Viz.  I.  By  Expiration  of  Punifliment     —      1610 

2.  By  Pardons    —        —        —  790 

3.  By  Efcapcs  —  —        130 

Total    2530 

prifoners 
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'  prifoners  difcharged,  within  the  laft  four  years,  from 
,  the  eight  different  Gaols  in  the  Metropolis,  and  widiin 
the  Bills  of  Mortality. 

1.  Difcharged  by  proclamation  and  gaol-deltvcrics  ; 

having  been  committed  in  confequence  of  being 
charged  with  various  offences,  for  which 
bills  were  not  found  by  the  Grand  Jury,  or 
where  the  profccutors  did  not  appear  to  main- 
tain  and  fuppori  the  charges  -  -  559^ 

2.  Difcharged  by  acquittals,  in  the  different  Courts  ; 

(frequently  from  having  availed  themfelves  of 
the  defects  of  the  Law, — from  frauds  in  keep- 
ing back  evidence,  and  other  devices)         -  «962 

3.  Convicts  difcharged  from  the  different  gaols,  af- 

ter fuffcring  the  punifhment  of  imprifonment, 

&c.  inflicted  on  them  for  the  feveral  offences         2  J84 

^.   Convicts  difcharged  and  efcaped  from  the  Hulks 

at  Woolwicbi  Portfmouth,  and  Langfton  896 

Total  11,934 

Humanity  (hudders  at  the  contemplation  of 
this  intercfting  part  of  the  difcuflion,  when  it  is  confi- 
dered,  who  thefe  our  mifcrablc  fellov^r-mortals  are !  and 
what  is  to  be  expeQed  from  the  extreme  depravity 
which  attaches  to  the  chief  part  of  them! 

And  here  a  prominent  feature  of  the  imperleft 
ftate  of  the  Police  of  the  Metropolis  and  the  Country 
is  too  evident  to  efcape  notice. 

JVithotit  friends^  without  charaHer^  and  wiibmt 
the  means  of  Jubfijlence^  what  are  thefe  unhappy  mortals 
to  do  ? — They  are  no  fooner  known  or  fufpefled) 
than  they  are  avoided.— No  perfon  will  employ  them, 

even 
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even  if  they  were  difpofed  to  return  to  the  paths  of 
fhonefty ;  unlefs  they  make  ufe  of  fraud  and  deception, 
by  concealing  that  they  have  been  the  inhabitants  of  a 
frifon^  or  of  the  Hulks. 

At  large  upon  the  world,  without  food  or  rai- 
ment, and  with  the  conftant  calls  of  nature  upon  them 
for  both,  without  a  home  or  any  afylum  to  (belter  them 
from  the  inclemency  of  the  weather,  what  is  to  become 
of  them  ? 

The  Police  of  the  Country  has  provided  no  place 
of  induftry,  in  which  thofe  who  were  difpofed  to  re« 
form  might  find  fubfiftence  in  return  for  labour; 
which,  in  their  prefent  fituadon,  becomes  ufelefs  to 
them,  becaufe  no  perfon  will  purchafe  it  by  employ- 
ing them.*  Under  all  thefe  circumftances  it  is  to  be 
feared,  indeed  it  is  known,  that  many  ConviSs,  from 
dire  neceflity,  return  to  their  old  courfes. — And  thus, 
through  the  medium  of  thefe  miferable  outcafls  of  So- 
ciety, crimes  are  increafed  and  become  a  regular 
.  trade,  becaufe  many  of  them  can  make  no  other  elec* 
tion. 

It  is  indeed  true,  that  during  the  war,  many  Con- 

vifls,  and  idle  and  diforderly  perfons  go  into  the  Army 

,  and  Navy  :  but  dill  a  vaft  number  remain  behind,  who 

*  That  man  will  deferve  a  ftatue  to  his  memory  who  (hall  de* 
Tifc  and  carry  into  effect  a  plan  for  the  employment  of  Dtf charged 
,  Frt/o9$ers  and  C^frviAs,  who  may  be  deiirous  of  labouring  for  their 
fubfiftencc  in  an  honeft  way. — It  is  only  neceflary  for  fome  men  of 
weight  and  inflaencc  to  make  the  attempt^  in  order  to  inCure  the  af- 
fiftance  of  the  opoknt  and  humane  in  fo  good  and  neceflary  a  Work« 

cannot 
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cannot  be  accepted  on  account  of  ruptures,  fits,  or 
fome  other  difability  or  infirmity ;  which,  although 
they  incapacitate  them  from  ferving  his  Majefty,  do 
ipt  prevent  theAi  from  committing  crimes. 

As  we  are  aware  that  the  refource  afforded  by  the  , 
prefent  war,  gives  employment,  for  a  time  only,  to  many 
of  thefe  mifchievous  members  of  the  Community ;  how 
neceflary  is  it  to  be  provided  with  antidotes,  previous 
to  the  return  of  peace ;  when,  to  the  multitude  of 
thieves  now  at  large,  there  will  be  added  numbers  of  the 
fame  clafs,  who  may  be  difcharged  from  the  Navy  and 
Army  ? — If  fome  plan  of  employment  is  not  fpeedily 
devifed,  to  which  all  perfons  of  this  defcription  may  re- 
fort,  who  cannot  otherwife  fubfift  themfelves  in  an 
honed  way  ;  and  if  the  Police  of  the  Metropolis  is  not 
greatly  improved,  bytheintrodu6lionof  more  energy^ 
and  a  greater  degree  of  Syftem  and  Method  in  its  ad- 
miniftration  ;  it  is  much  to  be  feared,  that  no  exifting 
power  will  be  able  to  keep  them  within  bounds. 

It  is  in  vain  to  fay  the  Laws  are  fufficient.-— 
They  are  indeed  voluminous  enough. — One  half  of 
them  would  do,  properly  confolidated,  modernized) 
and  adapted  to  the  prevention  of  exifting  evils,  with 
fuch  regulations  as  would  enfure  their  due  execution 
/;/  every  part  of  the  Capital. 

The  means  thefe  depredators  at  prefent  ufe  in 

accomplifhing  their  nefarious  purpofes  are  complicated 

and  various ;  and  of  late  years  have  become  as  much 

diverfified  as  it  is  poflible  for  the  ingenuity  of  men  to 

devife,  who  frequently  join  good  natural  abilities  to  all 

the  artifices  of  the  finifhed  villain. 

It 
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I  r*is  no  uncommon  thing  for  the  raore  daring 
and  ftrongniinded  to  form  thenifclves  into  gangs  or 
focicties  ;  to  the  exclufion  of  thofe  of  their  fraternitV 
whofe  hearts  are  either  like  to  fail  them,  or  who  are 
fuppofed  not  to  be  fuffi:icn:ly  firm,  fo  as  to  fecurc 
their  accompUces  againft  the  hazard  of  difcovcry  in 
cafe  of  detcftion. 

RoiiBERY  and  theft,  as  well  in  houfcs  as  on  the 
roads,  have  long  been  reduced  to  a  regular  Syftein. 
Opportunities  are  watched,  and  intelligence  procured, 
with  a  degree  of  vigilance  fimilar  to  that  which  marks 
the  conduft  of  a  fkilful  General,  eager  to  obtain  an 
advantage  over  an  enemy. 

Houses,  intended  to  be  entered  during  the  night, 
areprevioufly  reconnoitred  and  examined  for  days  pre- 
ceding. If  one  or  more  of  the  fervants  are  not  already 
aflbciated  with  the  gang,  the  moft  artful  means  are 
uTed  to  obtain  their  affiftance  ;  and  when  every  pre- 
vious arrangement  is  made,  the  mere  operation  of  rob- 
bing a  houfe  becomes  a  matter  of  little  difficulty. 

By  the  connivance  and  afliflance  of  immediate, 
or  former  fervants,  they  are  led  to  the  places  where 
the  moft  valuable,  as  well  as  the  moft  portable  articles 
are  depofitaJ,  and  the  ohje6t  is  fp.^edily  attained. 

In  this  manner  do  the  principal  Burglars  and 
Houfe-breakers  proceed:  which  fliews  how  cautioufly 
every  perfon  (hould  be  in  the  choice  of  both  male  and 
female  fervants  j  fincc  the  latter  as  well  as  the  former 
are  not  feldom  accomplice^  in  very  atrocious  rob- 
beries. 
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The  fame generaljhip is  iranifefted4n  the  no&ur- 
nal  expeditions  of  thefe  criminal  affociates  upon  the 
highways. 

A  PERFECT  knowledge  is  obtained  every  even- 
ing of  the  different  routes  and  fituadons  of  the  patroles: 
— they  are  narrowly  watched,  and  their  vigilance 
(wherever  they  are  vigilant)  is  in  too  many  inftances 
defeated. 

Infinite  pains  are  bellowed  in  procuring  intel- 
ligence of  pcrfons  travelling  upon  the  road  with  money, 
bank-notes,  or  other  valuable  effefts;  and  when  difco- 
vered,  the  moll  marteily  plans  are  laid  to  way-lay  and 
rob  them  of  their  property:  Nor  have  the  meafures 
purfued  by  thofe  atrocious  villains  the  Footpads  exhi- 
bited lefs  (kill  in  the  plans  adopted;  while  their  out- 
rages are  too  often  marked  with  thofe  afts  of  cruelty 
and  barbarity  which  juftly  render  them  objefts  of  pe. 
culiar  terror. 

The  fame  adroitnefs  alfo  marks  the  conduct  of 
thofe  vho  turn  their  attention  chiefly  to  picking  of 
pockets  and  other  fmaller  robberies.  * 

It  would  almoft  fill  a  volume  to  detail  the  vari- 
ous artifices  which  are  rcforted  to,  in  carrying  on  this 
fpecies  of  thieving  ;  by  which  even  the  moft  cautious, 
and  thofe  who  are  generally  upon  their  guard,  are  not 
exempted  from  the  ravages  of  thefc  inferior  pells  of 
Society. 

In  addition  to  the  injuries  or  loffes  arifino;  from 
burglaries,  highway-robberies,  and  leffer  thefts,  it  is 

to 
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to  be  lamcDte^thatexteniive  and  increafing  depreda* 
tions  are  made  upon  cattle  and  (heep^  and  alfo  upon 
flour,  corn,  potatoes,  provender,  and  poultry  ;  ftolen 
from  the  drovers,  millers,  corn-faflors,  and  farmers  in 
the  vicinity  of  the  Metropolis. 

It  cannot  be  too  often  repeated  that  the  great  fa- 
cility experienced,  in  the  immediate  difpofal  of  every 
article  obtained  by  diflioncfty,  is  one  of  the  chief  en- 
couragements to  all  the  afts  of  outrage  and  depreda- 
tion enumerated  in  the  courfe  of  this  Work. 

It  frequently  happens  that  the  Burglars,  the  High- 
waymen, and  Foot-pad  robbers,  make  their  contrafts 
with  the  Receivers,  on  the  evening  before  the  plunder 
is  obtained;  fo  as  to  fecure  a  ready  admittance imme. 
diately  afterwards,  and  before  day.break,  for  the  pur- 
pofe  of  effeftual  concealment  by  melting  plate,  obli- 
terating marks,  and  fecuring  all  other  articles  fo  as  to 
place  them  out  of  the  reach  of  difcovery.  This  has 
long  been  reduced  to  a  regular  fyltem  which  is  under- 
ftood  and  followed  as  a  trade. 

Nor  do  thofe  Thieves  who  Ileal  cattle  and  (beep 
experience  more  difficulty  in  finding  purchafers  imme- 
diately for  whatever  they  can  obtain : — they  too,  gene- 
rally, make  a  previous  bargain  with  the  Receivers,  who 
are  ready  at  an  appointed  hour  to  conceal  the  ani* 
tnals,  to  kill  them  immediately,  and  to  deftroy  the  fldns 
for  the  purpofe  of  eluding  and  preventing  deteflibn. 

It  fome times  happens  alfo,  that  the  perfons  who 
perpetrate  thefe   robberies  are  journeymen-butchers, 

by 
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by  trade;  who  kill  whatever  they  fteal,  and  often  at-' 
terwards  fell  their  plunder  in  the  Public  Markets* 

Thi  articles  of  com,  flour,  potatoes,  provender, 
and  poultry,  are  generally  ftolen  from  millers,  whar- 
fingers, and  farmers,  for  the  moft  part  by,  or  wkh  the 
connivance  of,  their  own  fervants;  and  brought  to 
London  on  the  top  of  teams  or  waggons,  which  make 
a  praftice  of  travelling,  during  the  night,  fo  as  to  arrive 
in  the  market  by  day- break. 

These  articles  are  generally  difpofed  of  to  hoft- 
lers  and  fervants  at  watering-houfes,  upon  the  roads  in 
the  fuburbs  of  the  Metropolis  :  and  this,  as  well  as  the 
ftealing  of  cattle  and  fheep,  has  of  late  years,  become 
a  very  ferious  evil. 

On  e  of  the  moft  obvious  means  of  Prevention  is 
the  impofing  fuch  Reftraintsas  (hall  render  it  extrcm;!- 
ly  difRcult  to  fell  to  Receiver^^  and  equally  hazardous 
for  them  to  purchafe  Stolen  Goods.  At  prefent  the 
temptation  is  great,  a^  thefe  nourifliers  and  fuppcrtcrs 
•of  thieves  generally  purchafe  at  lefs  than  half,  and 
ibmetimes  not  above  one-third,  of  the  real  value. 

It,  by  wife  regulations,  it  were  pofliblc  to  em- 
fcarrafs  and  difturb  die  eqtenfive  trade  carried  on  by 
the  concealed  Receivers,  who  are  the  particular  cl a fs 
having  conneftion  with  the  profcffed  thieves,  a  very 
:areat  check  would  be  given  to  public  depredations. 

In  Ttiggcfting  Remedies,  this  of  all  others  appears, 
<at  Brit  view,  to  be  the  moft  difficult ^  becaufc  of  the 
apparent  inapoflibility  of  regulating  any  dafs  of  Deal- 

C  crs 
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lers  who  have  no  (hop  or  viGble  trgde,  and.  who  tranf- 
,  a£l  all  their  bufinefs   under  concealment: — but  ilill. 
the  objeft  is  to  be  obtained  by  a  combination  of  dif- 
ferent hgiflative  regulations,  carried  into  execution  by 
a  vigilant  and  well  regulated  Police. . 

The  detail,  however,  of  fuch  meafures  coming 
more  properly  under  another  head,  will,  of  courfe,  be 
difcuffed  in  a  fubfequent  Chapter,*  in  which  will  be 
comprifed  whatever  relates  to  the  different  claffes  of 
Receivers  of  Stolen  Goods;  at  prefcnt  the  following 
Hints  may  fuffice. 

•  A  REGISTER  of  lodging  houfes  and  lodgers  in 
every  parifh,  liberty,  hamlet,  and  precinft,  where  the 
rent  does  not  exceed  a  certain  fum  (fuppofe  ten  fhil- 
lings)  weekly,  would  prove  one  great  means  of  em- 
baraffment  to  Thieves  of  every  clafs;  and  of  courfe 
would  tend,  with  other  regulations,  to  the  prevention 
of  Crimes. 

Night-Coaches  alfo  promote,  in' an  eminent 
degree,  the  perpetration  of  burglaries  and  other  felo- 
nies: Bribed  by  a  high  reward,  many  hackney  coach- 
men eagerly  enter  into  the  pay  of  nofturnal  depreda- 
tors, and  wait  in  the  neighbourhood  until  the  robbery 
be  completed,  and  then  draw  up,  at  the  moment  the 
watchmen  are  going  their  rounds,  or  gff their  (lands,  for 
the  purpofe  of  conveying  the  plunder  to*  the  houfe  of 
the  Receiver,  who  is  generally  wailing  the  iffue  of  the  - 
enterprife.  Three  fourths  of  the  prefent  Hackney 
Coachmen,  in  London,  are  faid  to  be  Flajbmen  de- 
ligned  to  affift'  thieves.  .  .  .  • 

•  Chap.  VIII. 

It 
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It  being  certain  that  a  Vaft  deal  of  mifchief  is 
dotie  which  could  not  be  efFefted,  were  it  not  for  th& 
affiftance  which  night- coaches  aiford  to  Thieves  of 
every  dcfcription,  it  would  feem,  upon  the  whole^  ad- 
vantageous to  the  Public,  that  they  fhould  not  be  per- 
mitted to  lake  fares  after  twelve  o'clock  at  night ;  orj 
if  this  is  imprafticable,  that  the  coach-hire  for  night 
fervice  (hould  be  advanced,  on  condition  thiit.all 
coachmen  going  upon  the  ftands  after  twelve  o'clock, 
fhould  be  iicenfed  by  the  Magiftrates  of  the  divifion. 
By  this  means  the  night-coachmen,  by  being  more  fe- 
leS,  would  not  be  fo  open  to  improper  influence;  and 
they  might  even  become  ufeful  to  Public  Juftice  in 
giving  informations,  and  alfo  in  deiefling  Burglars,  and 
other  Thieves. 

Watchmen  and  Patroles,  inftead  of  beings  a?i 

now,  comparatively  of  little  ufe,  from  their  age^  infir. 

miiy^  inability y  inattention^  or  corrupt  pratliccs^  might, 

almoft  at  the  prefent  expence,  by  g,  proper  fclcflion, 

and  a  more  correal  mode  of  difcipline,  by  means  of 

fuperintendants  appointed  by  the  Magiftrates  of  each 

diftrift  to  regulate  their  conduS,  and  keep  them  to' 

their  duty,  be  rendered  of  great  utility  in  preventing 

Crimes,  and  in  detefling  OflFcnders.* 

At  . 

•  The  depredations  which  arc  oommittcd  almoft  ever)'  even- 
ing in  Cheapfide»  and  the  adjacent  (beets  leading  into  it,  afford 
firong  proofs  of  the  neoeffity  of  an  improved  {yftcm,  with  regard  to 
watchmen  and  Patroles. 
%  Allttied  to  that  particular  part  of  the  Metropolis,  from  the  ex- 
teniiYe  and  valoablc  property  in  ptete  gwdt  and  other  portable  arti- 

G  a  ^<* 
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'  At  prefcnt  the  Syftem  of  the  nightly  watch  is 
without  ciuTgy,  disjointed,  and  governed  by  almoft  as 
many  different  Afls  of  Parliament,  as  their  are  Pa- 
riflies,  Hamlets, Liberties,  and  Precin£ls  within  the  Bills 
of  Mortality;  and  where  the  payment  is  as  various, 
ruiining  from  S-jJ.  up  to  2i.  a  night. 

The  Aft  of  the  14th  of  George  Hid.  (cap.  90.) 
entitled,  j4n  A£ffcr  the  better  Regulation  of  the  Nightly 
IVatcb  within  the  City  and  Liberty  of  IVeftminfler^  and 
farts  adjacent^  contains  many  excellent  Regulations, 
but  they  do  not  extend  to  the  eaftern  part  of  the  Me- 
tropolis; and  for  want  of  an  afctive  and  fuperintend- 
ing  agency,  fuperror  to  beadles,  it  is  believed  and  felt 
that  they  are  not,  (even  within  the  diftrift  included  in 
the  Aft,)  correftly  carried  into  execution :  and  thai 
no  fmall  portion  of  thofe  very  men  who  are  paid  for 

protefling 

des  which  are  condantly  removing  to  «pd  from  the  different  fhops 
and  watehoufes  : — a  multitude  of  thieves  and  pickpockets^  exhibit- 
ing often  ill  their  drefs  and  exterior,  the  appearance  of  gentlemen 
and  latxi  of  bufinefs,  ^flemble  every  evening  in  gai^gs,  watching  at 
th^  corners  of  every  ilroet,  ready  to  huftle  and  roh^  or  to  trip  uf 
ihi  heels  of  ih't  tvarehoufi'Portert  and  the  femjanU  of  Jbof  keepers 
earrying  goods  ;  or  at  the  doon  of  warehoafes,  at  duik  and  at  the 
time  they  are  Jocked,  to  be  ready  to  feize  loofe  parcels  when  nn-* 
perceived ;  by  all.  which  means,  aided  by  a  number  of  other  tricks 
and  fraudulent  pretences,  they  are  but  too  foccefsful  in  obtaining 
eonfiderable  booty.  In  (hort,  theit  is  no  device  or  artifice  to 
which  thefe  vigilant  plunderers  do  not  refort :  of  which  an  exam- 
ple appeared  in  a  recent  inftanee,  where  almoft  in  the  twinkling  of 
an  eye,  while  the  fervant  of  aa  eminent  filk-dyer  had  crofled  a 
narrow  ftreet,  his  horfe  and  cart,  containing  raw  filk  to  the  Talae  of 
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preflion  in  fnany  inftances,  by  extorting  money  moil 
unwarrantably;  but  are  frequently  acceffaries  in  aid- 
ing, abetting,  or  concealing  the  commiflion  of  crimes, 
which  it  is  their  duly  to  deteft  and  fupprefs. 

If  to  the  Syftem  already  propofed,  of  regulating 
Lodging'boufes^  Dealers  in  Old  Metals^  Rags^  Ship's 
Stores^  Sec$nd'hand  fVearing- Apparel^  and  Perfons  uftr^ 
Cruciiles^  were  added.  Regulations  obliging  Publicans^ 
Pawnbrokers^  IVatcb-makers^  Suyersof  Gold  and  Silver^ 
fVorking  and  other  Silverfmitbs^  Dealers  in  old  andfecond- 
band  Furniture^  Brokers  in  Jecond-band  Goods^  Dealers 
in  old  Building  Materials^  Dealers  in  Dead  Horfes  and 
ether  Animals^  and  Livery  Stable  Keepers  letting  Horfes 
for  bire^  to  make  a  return  of  their  names  and  places 
of  abode  to  the  Magiftrates  of  the  diftriQ  where  they 

tnnel<pe  hundred poundi^  were  driven  clear  off*.  Many  of  thefe  atro- 
cious villainsy  are  alfo  cenflantly  in  waiting  at  the  inns,  difguifed 
in  difiTerent  ways,  perfonating  travelUrty  coitch-office  cUrkSf  porten 
and  coachmeny  for  the  purpofe  of  plundering  every  thing  that  is 
portable ;  which,  with  the  afiiilance  of  two  or  three  affociates  if  ne* 
ceflary,  is  carried  to  a  coach  called  for  the  purpofcj  and  immediately 
conveyed  to  the  receiver* 

The  mod  adroit  thieves  in  this  line  are  generally  con^t3sfrom 
the  hulksy  or  returned  tranfporUy  who  undcrr  pretence  of  having 
fome  oftenfible  bu&iefsi  (while  they  carry  on  the  trade  of  thieving) 
generally  open  a  chandler* $  Jbofy  fet  up  a  green-ftally  or  get  into  a 
fmblic'hcufe  :  fome  of  thefe  old  offenders  are  known  alfo  to  keep 
livery-(bhles  for  thieves,  and  horfes  ibr  the  ufe  of  highwaymen ; 
thereby  forming  a  conneAed  chain  by  which  thefe  criminal  people 
extend  and  facilitate  their  trade ;  nonrifiing,  accQmmodattngt  and 
Supporting  one  another. 

refidc 
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rcfide;  and  fubjefting  them  to  a  penalty  if  they  con^ 
cealed  any  ftolen  goods,  or  horfcs,  after  the  fame  were 
defcribedin  hand-bills  or  advertifements,  or  any  horle 
let  to  a  highwayman,  after  fuch  highwayman  was  ir\ 
like  manner  advertifedj  much  mifchief  and  many  evil 
praflices,  as  well  as  robberies  and  burglaries,  would  be 
prevented. 

If,  moreover,  a  proper  body  of  honeft,  able, 
jind  aclive  Officers  and  Patroles  were  attached  to  each 
Public  Office,  and  a  fufficient  fund  was  cftablifhed  to 
defray  the  expences  of  following  up  informations  for 
the  deteftion  of  criminal  people,  and  of  liberally  re- 
warding thofe  who  are  aftive  and  ufeful  in  apprehend- 
ing criminals,  or  in  rpaking  difcoveries,  tending  either 
to  the  recovery  of  property  ftolen,  or  to  the  deteflion 
of  the  offenders,  little  doubt  need  be  entertained,  un- 
der the  guidance  of  a  fuperintending  and  vigilant  Po- 
lice, aided  by  zealous  and  a£live  Magiftrates,  that  fuch 
a  Syftem  woqld  foon  be  eftabliflied,  as  would  go  very 
far  towards  the  prevention  of  many  attrocious  crimes; 
the  exiftence  and  increafc  of  which  have  long  been  a 
reproach  to  the  Criminal  Jurifprudcnce,  as  well  as  the 
Police  of  the  Country, 


e  H  AP, 
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CHAP.     VI. 

^e  Frauds  arifingfrom  the  manuf allure  and  circulation 
of  bafe  Money : — The  Cau/es  of  lis  enormous  increafe 
of  late  years. — The  different  kinds  of  falfe  Coin  de- 
tailed : — The  Procefs  in  fabricating  each  fpecies  ex^ 
plained : — The  immenfe  Profits  arifing  therefrom  : — 
The  extenfive  Trade  in  fending  bafe  Coin  to  the  Coun- 
try,— Its  univerfal  Circulation  in  the  Metropolis. — 
'Jf^e great  Grievance  arifingfrom  it  to  BreiTers^  Dif 
tillers^  Grocers^  and  Retail  Dealers^  in  particular^  as 
well  as  the  labouring  Poor  in  general. — The  principal 
Channels  through  which  it  is  uttered  in  the  Country 
and  in  the  Metropolis, — Counterfeit  foreign  Money 
extremely  produSlive  to  the  dealers. — Afummary  View 
of  the  Cau/es  of  the  mif chief :  the  Defefls  in  the 
prefent  Laws  explained : — j4  Remedy  propq/ed. 


A  H  E  frauds  committed  by  the  fabrication  of  bafe 
Money,  and  by  the  nefarious  praftices,  in  the  intro- 
diiflion  of  almoft  every  fpecies  of  counterfeit  Coin 
into  the  circulation  of  the  Country,  are  next  to  be 
difcuffcd.        • 

The  great  outlines  of  this  enormous  evil  having 
been  ftated  in  the  Introduction^  it  now  remains  to  elu- 
cidate that  part  of  the  fuhjeft  which  is  conncfled 
mihfpecific  detail. 

One  of  the  greateft  fources  of  ihefe  multiplied 
and  increafing  frauds  is  to  be  traced  to  the  various  in- 
genious improvements  which  have  taken  place  of  late 

years, 
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years,  at  Birmingham,  in  mixing  metals,  and  in  ftamp* 
ing  and  colouring  ornamental  buttons. 

The  fame  ingenious  procds  ij>  fo  eafily  applied 

•  to  the  coinage  and  colouring  of  falfe  money,  and  alfo 
to  the  mixing  of  the  metals  of  which  it  is  compofed, 

.  that  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at,  that  the  avarice  of  man, 
urged  by  the  profpeQt  of  immenfe  profit,  has  occa- 
fioned  that  vaft  increafe  of  counterfeit  money  of 
every  defcription,  with  which  the  Country  is  at  prcfcnt 
deluged. 

The  falfe  coinages  which  have  been  introduced 
into  circulation,  or  fold  as  articles  of  commerce  of  late 
years,  arc  Guineas  and  Half  Guineas^  Crowns  and  Half- 
Croxvnsy  Shillings,  Sixpences^  Half-pence^  and  Farthings^ 
of  the  fimilitude  of  the  coin  of  the  realm:  of  foreign 
coin.  Half  Jobannas^  Louis -d' or s^  French  HalfCr&ivnSj 
Shillings  and  Sixpences^  30  Sol  pieces^  Prujjian  Silver 
coin^  vjiih  other  ccmtine^ital  coins :  and  alfo  Sequins  of 
Turkey^  and  Pagodas  of  Indidi;  and,  of  late,  Dollars  in 
great  quantities,  of  the  fimilitude  of  thofe  firft  circu- 
lated by  the  Bank,  in  Spring,  1797. 

So  dexterous  and  Ikilful  have  Coiners  now  be- 
come, that  by  mixing  a  certain  proportion  of  pure 
gold  with  a  compound  of  bafe  metal,  they  can  fabri- 
cate guineas  that  (hall  be  full  weighty  and  of  fuch  per- 
feft  workmanfliip  as  to  elude  a  difcovcry,  except  by 
perfons  of  (kill;  while  the  intrinfic  value  does  not  ex- 
ceed thirteen  or  fourteen  (hillings,  and  in  Home  in- 
ftances  not  above  eight  or  nine.  Of  this  coinage  con- 
iiderahle  quantities  were  circjiilated  fame  years  fince^ 
bearing  the  imprelSon  of  George  the  Second:  and 

another 
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another  coinage  of  counterfeit  guineas  of  the  year 
1793,  bearing  the  impreffion  of  his  prefent  Majefty,  has 
been  for  Tome  years  in  circulation,  finiihed  ia  a  inafter' 
ly  manner,  and  nearly  full  weight,  although  the  iotrinfic 
value  is  not  above  eight  {hillings:  half  guineas  are  alio 
in  circulation  of  the  fame  coinage.  But  as  the  fabrica- 
tion of  fuch  coin  requires  a  greater  de^ce  of  ikill  and 
ingenuity  than  geaeraily  prevails,  and  alio  a  greater 
capital  than  moil  Coiners  are  able  to  command,  it  is  Co 
be  hoped  it  has  gone  to  no  great  extent;  for  amidft all 
the  abufes  which  have  prevailed  of  late  years,  it  is  un- 
queftionably  true  that  the  g^ineas  and  half  guineas 
which  have  been  counterfeited  in  a  fiyle  to  elude  de* 
te£tion,  have  borne  no  prc^rtion  in  point  of  extent 
to  the  coinage  of  bafe  Silver.  Of  this  latter  there  are 
five  different  kinds  at  prefent  counterfeited;  and  which 
we  fhall  proceed  to  enumerate. 

ne  Firfioftbefe  are  demminated  Plants,  from  the 
circumftance  of  this  ^cies  of  money  being  cut  out  of 
flatted  plates,  compofed  of  a  mixture  of  filver  and 
blanched  copper.  The  proportion  of  filver  runs  from 
one  fourth  to  one  third,  and  in  fome  inftances  even  one 
half:  the  metals  are  mixed  by  ^.chemical  preparation^ 
and  afterwards  rolled  by  flatting  mills,  into  the  thick- 
nefs  of  JbiliingSj  bal/icr^nvHS^  or  crowm^  according  to 
the  defirQ  of  tho  parties  who  bring  the  copper  and  fiL 
ver,  which  laft  is  generally  ftolen  plate.  There  is  only 
at  prefent  one  rolling  mill  in  London,  in  a  well* 
known  fituation,  where  all  the  dealers  and  coiners  of 
this  fpecies  of  baCe  money  refgrt,  for  the  purpofe  of 

having 
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having thfefe  plates  prepared;  from  which,  when  finifh- 
ed,  blanks  or  round  pieces  arc  cut  out,  of  the  (?zes  of 
the  money  meant  to  be  counterfeited. 

Th  e  artifans  who^ftamp  or  coin  thefe  blanks  into 
bafe  money  are  feldom  intereftcd  themfelves.  They 
generally  work  as  mechanics  for  the  large  dealers  who 
employ  a  capital  in  the  trade ; — and  who  furnifh  the 
plates,  and  pay  about  eight  per  cent,  for  the  coinage, 
being  at  the  rate  of  one  penny  for  each  fhilling,  and 
iwo-pence-half-penny  for  each  half-crown. 

This  operation  confifts  firft  in  turning  the  blanks 
in  a  lathe; — then  damping  them,  by  means  of  a  prefs, 
with  dies  with  the  exaft  impreflionofthecoin  intended 
to  be  imitated; — they  are  afterwards  rubbed  with  fand- 
paper  and  cork ;  then  put  into  aquafortis  to  bring  the 
'lilver  to  the  furface;  then  rubbed  with  common  fait; 
then  with  cream  of  tartar;  then  warmed  in  a  fhovel 
orfimilar  machine  before  the  .fire;  and  laft  of  all  rub- 
bed with  blackings  to  give  the  money  the  appearance 
of  having  been  in  circulation. 

All  thefe ' operations  are  fo  quickly  performed', 
that  two  perfons(a  n>an  and  his  wife  for  inftance,  can 
completely  finifh  to  the  nominal  amount  of  fifty 
pounds  in  fhillings  and  half-crowns  in  two  days,  by 
which  they  will  earn  each  two  guineas  a  day. 

A  SHILLING  of  this  fpecies,  which  exhibits 
nearly  the  appearance  of  what  has  been  ufually  called 
a  Birmingham  (hilling,  is  intrinfically  worth  from  Hvo\ 
pence  to  four  pence  s  and  crowns  and  half-crowns  are 
in  the  fame  proportion.     The  quantity  made  of  this 

fort 
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fort  of  counterfeit  coinage  is  very  confiderable:  it  re- 
quires lefs  ingenuity  than  any  other  ntotbods  of  coin-* 
ing,  though  at  the  fame  time  it  is  the  mofl  expeiifive 
mode,  and  of  courfe  the  leaft  profitable  to  the  Dealer; 
who  for  the  mod  part  difpofes  of  it  to  the  utterers, 
vulgarly  called  Smajbers^  at  from  28s.  to  40s.  for  a 
guinea,  according  to  the  quality ;  while  thefe  Smajhers 
generally  manage  to  utter  it  again  at  the  full  import 
value. 

The  Second  Species  of  counterfeit  Silver  money  pafles 
among  the  dealers  by  the  denomination  of  Plated 
Goods;  from  the  circumftance  of  the  Ihillings  and 
half-crowns  being  made  of  copper  of  a  seduced  fize, 
and  afterwards  plated  with  Giver,  fo  extended  as  to 
form  a  rim  round  the  edge.  This  coin  is  afterwards 
ilamped  with  dies  fo  as  to  refemble  the  real  coin ;  and, 
from  the  circumftance  of  the  furface  being  pure  filver, 
is  not  eafily  difcovercd  except  by  ringing  the  money 
on  a  table;  but  as  this  fpecies  of  bafe  money  requires 
a  knowledge  of  plating  as  well  as  a  great  deal  of  inge* 
nuity,  it  is  of  courfe  confined  to  few  bands.  It  is 
however  extremely  profitable  to  thofe  who  carry  it  on, 
9$  it  can  generally  be  uttered,  without  detection,  at  its 
full  import  value. 

The  third  Species  of  lafe  Silver-money  is  called 
Plain  Goods,  and  is  totally  confined  to  (hillings. 
Thefe  are  made  of  copper  blanks  turned  in  a  lathe,  of 
the  exafl  fize  of  a  Birmingham  (hilling,  afterwards  (il^ 
vered  over  by  a  particular  operation  ufed  in  colouring 
metal  button;;  they  are  then  rubbed  ovei:  with  cream 
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of  tartar  and  blacking,  after  which  they  are  fit  for  cir- 
culation. 

These  fliiilings  do  not  coft  the  makers  above  one 
half-penny  each :  they  are  fold  very  low  to  the  Smajb- 
ers  or  Utterers^  who  pafs  them  were  they  can,  at  the 
full  nominal  value;  and  when  the  filver  wears  off, 
which  is  very  foon  the  cafe,  they  are  fold  to  the  Jews 
as  bad  fhillingvS,  who  generally  refell  them  at  a  fmall 
profit  to  cuftomers,  by  whom  they  are  recoloured,  and 
thus  foon  brought  again  into  circulation.  The  profit 
is  immenfc,  owing  to  the  trifling  value  of  the  mate* 
rials  I  but  the  circulation,  on  account  of  the  danger  of 
difcovery,  is  not  yet  very  extenfive.  It  is  however  to 
be  remarked,  that  it  is  a  fpecies  of  coinage  recently 
introduced. 

The  Fourth  Clqfs  of  counterfeit  filver-money  is 
known  by  the  name  of  Castings  or  Cast  Goods. 
This  fpecies  of  work  requires  great  (kill  and  ingenuity, 
and  is  therefore  confined  to  few  hands;  for  none  but 
excellent  artifts  can  attempt  it,  with  any  profpeft  of 
great  fuccefs. 

The  procefs  is  to  melt  blanched  copper,  and  to 
call  it  in  moulds,  having  the  impreflion,  and  being  of 
the  fize  of  a  crorwny  a  balf-crozvn^  a  Jhilling^  or  a^.v- 
fence^  as  the  cafe  may  be ;  after  being  removed  from 
the  moulds,  the  money  thus  formed  is  cleaned  off,  and 
afterwards  neatly  filvered  over  by  an  operation  fimilar 
to  that  which  takes  place  in  the  manufa6lure  of 
buttons. 

The  counterfeit  money  made  in  imitation  of  fhiU 
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lings  by  this  procefs,  is  generally  caft  fo  as  to  have  a 
crooked  appearance  ;  and  the  deception  is  fo  admirable, 
that  although  intrinfically  not  worth  one  balf-penny^  by 
exhibiting  the  appearance '  of  a  thick  crooked Jbillii^^ 
they  enter  into  circulation  without  fufpicion,  and  arc 
feldom  refufed  while  the  furfece  exhibits  no  part  of  the 
copper ;  and  even  after  this  die  itinerant  Jews  will 
purchafe  them  at  threepence  each  though  fix  times 
their  intrinfic  value,  well  knowing  that  they  can  again 
be  recoloured  at  the  expence  of  half  a  farthing,  fo  as 
to  pafs  without  difficulty  for  their  nominal  value  of 
twelve-pence. 

The  profit  therefore  in  every  view,  whether  to 
the  origmal  maker,  or  to  the  fubfequent,  purchafers 
after  having  loll  their  colour,  is  immenfe. 

In  fabricating  this  fpecies  of  bafe  money,  (he 
workmen  are  always  more  fecure  than  where  prefles 
and  dies  are  ufed  ;  bccaufe  upon  the  leafl  alarm,  and 
before  any  officer  of  juftice  can  have  admiffion,  the 
counterfeits  are  thrown  into  the  crucible;  the  moulds. 
are  deflroyed ;  and  nothing  is  to  be  found  that  can 
conviftjor  even  criminate,  the  offender :  on  this  ac- 
count the  prefent  makers  of  caft  money  have  reigned 
long,  and  were  they  careful  and  frugal,  they  might 
have  become  extremely  rich  ;  but  prudence  rarely 
falls  to  the  lot  of  men  who  live  by  afts  of  criminality. 

The  Fifth  and  lajl  Species  of  bafe  coin  made  in 
imitation  of  filver  money  of  the  realm  is  called  Figs 
or  Fi  c  Th  I N OS.  It  is  a  very  inferior  fort  of  counter- 
feit money,  of  which  coropofition  however  the  chief 

pan 


part  of  the  fixpences  now  in  circulation  £ire  made* 
The  proportion  of  filvef  is  not,  generally  fpeaking,  of 
the  value  of  one  farthing  in  half  a  crowns  although 
there  are  certainly  fome  exceptions,  as  counterfeit  fix- 
pences  have  been  lately  difcovered^  fome  with  a  mix- 
ture, and  fome  wholly  filver:  but  even  thcfe  did  not 
yield  the  makers  lefs  than  from  50  to  80  per  cent, 
while  the  profit  on  the  former  is  not  lefs  than  from  five 

hundred  to  one  thoufand  per  cent,    and    fomeiimes 
more. 

It  is  impollible  to  eftimate  the  amount  of  this 
bafe  money  which  has  erttered  into  the  circulation  of 
the  Country  during  the  laft  twenty  years ;  but  it  muft 
be  immenfe,  fince  one  of  the  principal  Coiners  in  the 
flat  way  who  has  lately  left  ofF  bufinefs,  and  made 
fome  important  difeoveries,  acknowledged  to  the 
Author^  that  he  Kad  coined  to  the  extent  of  two 
hundred  thoufand  pounds  fterling  in  counterfeit  half- 
crowns^  and  other  bafe  filver-money,  in  a  period  of 
feven  years.  This  is  the  lefs  furprifing,  as  two  per- 
Tons  can  (lamp  and  finifh  to  the  amount  of  from  200K 
to  300I.  a  week.*. 

*  A  Liquid  Tfjl  has  been  latel)^  difcovcred  by  Mr.  A ls to n^ 
an  eminent  Manufacturer,  in  Birminghami  of  great  worth  and  re- 
fpeflability,  which  cannot  fail  to  be  of  the  greatefl  ufe  in  dete^ing 
every  fpccies  of  counterfeit  Gold  and  Silver  money^  whether 
plated  or  njoajhed.  This  difcovery  is  mentioned  with  pleafure  by  the 
Author,  as  it  is  likely  to  be  produdlivc  of  much  benefit  to  the  Pub-* 
lie,  in  prote^ing  the  fair  dealers  againft  the  frauds  daily  praAifed 
apon  thcmy  in  the  circulation  oi  bafe-money. — The  difcovery  is 
inftantaneous  by  a  (Ingle  touchj  and  the  expence  of  the  liquid  and 
Apparatus  is  trifling. 

Of 
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Of  the  Copper  Money  'ttiSidt  in  imitation  of  the* 
current  coin  of  the  realm,  there  are  many  different 
forts  fold  at  various  prices,  according  to  the  fize  and 
weight ;  but  in  general  they  may  be  divided  into  two 
kinds,  namely,  the  (lamped  and  the  plain  half-pence^ 
of  both  which  kind  immenfe  quantities  have  been 
made  in  London  i  and  alfo  at  Birmingham,  Wedg- 
bury,  Bilftoli,  and  Wolverhampton,  &c.* 

The  plain  halfpence  are  generally  made  at  Bir- 
mingham; and  from  their  thicknefs,  afford  a  wonder- 
ful deception.  They  are  fold,  however,  by  the 
coiners  to  the  large  dealers  at  about  a  farthing  each, 
or  1  GO  per  cent,  profit  in  the  tale  or  aggregate  num- 
her.  Thefe  dealers  are  not  the  utterersy  but  fell  them 
again  by  retail  in  pieces^  ox- five-foilling  papers^  at  the 
rate  of  from  28s.  to  31s.  for  a  guinea  ;  not  only  to  the 
Smafliers,  but  alfo  to  perfons  in  different  trades,  as 
well  in  the  Metropolis  as  in  ibe  Country  Towns,  who 
pafs  them  in  the  courfe  of  their  bufinefs  at  the  full 
import  value. 

Farthings  are  alfo  made  in  confiderable  quan- 
tities, chiefly  in  London,  but  fo  very  thin  that  the  pro- 
fit  upon  this  fpecies  of  coinage  is  much  greater  than  on 
the  half-pence,  though  thefe  counterfeits  are  not  now, 
as  formerly,  made  of  bafe   adulterated   metal.     The 

*  A  fpecies  of  coonterfcit  half*pence  made  ivholly  ofUadt  has 
been  lately  circulated  in  confiderable  qaantities^  coloured  in  fuch  a 
manner  as  even  to  deceive  the  beft  judges.  They  are  generally  of 
the  Reign  of  George  II.  and  have  the  cxa6t  appearance  of  old 
Mint  half-pence. 

copper 


copper  of  which  they  are  made  is  generally  pure.  The 
advantage  lies  m  the  weight  alone,  where  the  coiners^ 
fillers^  and  utterers  do  not  obtain  lefs  than  250  per 
cent.  A  well  known  coiner  has  been  faid  to  finifh 
from  fixty  to  eighty  pounds*  fterling  a  week.  Of  half* 
pence,  two  or  three  perfons  can  ftamp  and  finifh  to  the 
nominal  amount  of  at  leafi;  two  hundred  pounds  in  fix 
days. 

When  it  is  confidered  that  there  are  not  lefs  than 
between  forty  and  fifty  coinages  or  private  mints,  aU 
moft  conftantly  employed  in  London  and  in  different 
country  towns,  in  flamping  and  fabricating  bafe  filver 
and  copper  money,  the  evil  may  truly  be  faid  to 
have  arrived  at  an  enormous  height.  It  is  indeed  true 
that  theie  people  have  been  a  good  deal  interrupted 
and  embaraffed  of  late,  by  detcftions  and  convictions ; 
but  while  the  laws  are  fo  inapplicable  to  the  new  ;ricks 
and  devices  they  have  reforted  to,  thefe  convictions 
are  only  a  drop  in  the  bucket  j  and  indeed  it  is  no  un- 
ufual  thing  for  the  wife  and  family  of  a  culprit,  or 
convi£ledy?/Afr  of  bqfe  money  to  carry  on  the  bufi- 
nefs,  and  to  fupport  him  luxuriouJly  in  Newgate,  until 
the  expiration  of  the  year  and  days  imprifonment, 
which  is  generally  the  punifhmentinflifledfor  this  fpe- 
cies  of  offence.  (See  pojl  432  »J 

It  has  been  already  ftated,  (Page  19)  that  trading 
in  base  money  has  now  become  as  regular  and  fyftema* 
tic  as  any  fair  branch  of  trade. — 

Certain  it  is  that  immcnfe  quantities  are  regu- 
larly fent  from  London  to  the  Camps  during  the  fum- 
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tact  feafon  ;  and  to  perfons  at  thefea-ports  and  manu- 

fafiluring  towns,  who  again  fell  in  retail  to  the  different 

tr^dcftBen  and  others  who  pafs   them  at  the  full*  im- 
port value. 

In  this  nefarious  traffic  a  number  of  the  lower 
order  of  the  Jews  in  London  affift  the  dealers  in  an 
eminent  degree^  particularly  in  the  circulation  of  bad 
halfpence. 

It  has  not  been  an  unufual  thing  for  feveral  of 
thefe  dealers  to  hold  a  kind  of  market  every  morning, 
where  from  forty  to  fifty  Jew  boys  are  regularly  fup- 
plied  with  counterfeit  half-pence ;  which  they  difpofe 
of  in  the  courfe  of  the  day  in  different  ftreets  and  lanes 
of  the  Metropolis,  iox  bad  Jhillings^  at  about  3d.  each. 
Care  is  always  taken  that  the  perfon  who  cries  bad 
(hillings  fhall  have  a  cooip^anion  near  him  who  carries 
the  halfpence,  and  takes  charge  of  the  purchafed  (hil- 
lings which  (are  not  cut):  fo  as  to  delude  the  deteflion 
of  the  Officers  of  the  Police,  in  the  event  of  being 
fearched. 

The  bad  (hillings  thus  purchafed,  are  received 
in  payment  by  the  employers  of  the  boys,  for  the  bad 
half-pence  fupplied  them,  at  the  rate  of  four  Ihillings  a 
dozen ;  and  are  generally  re-fold  to  Smcfi>ers^  at  a 
profit  of  two  (hillings  a  dozen ;  who  fpeedily  re-co- 
lour them,  and  introduce  them  again  into  circulation, 
at  their  full  nominal  value. 

Th  e  boys  will  generally  clear  from  five  to  feven 
ihillings  a  day,  by  this  fraudulent  bufinefs ;  which  they 
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almoft  uniformly  fpend,  during  the  evening,  in  riot. 
and  debauchery;  returning  pennylefs  in  the  morning 
to  their  old  trad^. 

Thus  it  is  that  the  frauds  upon  the  Public  multi- 
ply beyond  all  poffible  conception,  while  the  tradcf- 
man,  who,  unwarily  at  lead  if  not  improperly,  fells  his 
counterfeit  {hillings  to  Jew  boys  at  three-pence  each, 
little  fufpeQs  that  it  is  for  the  purpofe  of  being  returned 
upon  him  again  at  the  rate  of  twelve  -pence ;  or  300  per 
cent  profit  to  the  purchafers  and  uttercr?. 

BuTthefe  are  not  the  only  criminal  devices 
which  the  coiners  and  dealers,  as  well  as  the  utterers 
of  bafe  money,  have  recourfe  to,  for  anfwering  their 
iniquitous  purpofes. 

Counterfeit  French  crowns,  halfcrown?, and 
iliillings,  of  excellent  workmanfliip,  have  been  lately 
introdu:cd  with  a  view  to  elude  the  punifliment  of.the 
law. 

Fraudulent  die  finkcrs  are  to  be  found  both 
in  the  Metropolis  and  in  Birmingham,  who  are  excel- 
lent artifts  ;  able  and  willing  to  copy  the  exafl  fimili- 
tude  of  any  coin,  from  the  Britifli  guinea  to  the  fequin 
of  Turkey,  or  to  the  Star  Paggda  of  Arcot.  The  de- 
linquents have  therefore  every  opportunity  and  aflift- 
ance  they  can  wifh  for ;  while  their  accurate  knowledge 
ofthe  deficiency  of  the  laws,  and  where  the  point  of 
danger  lies,  joined  to  the  extreme  difficulty  ofdetec; 
tion,  operates  as  a  great  encouragement  to  this  fpecies 
of  ircafon,  felony,  and  fraud;  and  affords  the  mod 
forcible  reafon  why  thefe  pcfts  of  fociety  have  fo  in- 
creafed  and  oiulti plied  of  late  years. 

An 


An  opinion  prevails,  founded  on  information  ob* 
tained  through  the  medium  of  the  mod  intelligent  of 
ihefe  coiners  and  dealers,  that  of  the  counterfeit  money 
now  in  circulation,  not  above  one  third  part  is  of  the 
fpecies  of  F/ais  or  compofition  money  ;  which  has  been 
mentioned  as  the  moft  intrinfically  valuable  of  counter- 
feit filver,  and  contains  from  one  fourth  to  one  third 
filver;  the  remainder  being  blanched  copper. — ^The 
other  two  thirds  of  the  counterfeit  money  being  cajl  ot 
wq/bed^  and  intrinfically  worth  little  or  nothing,  the 
impofition  upon  the  public  is  obvious.  Taking  the 
whole  upon  an  average,  the  amount  of  the  injury  mu^ 
be  confidcrably  within  ten  per  cent,  of  a  total  lofs  upon 
the  mafeof  the  bafe  filver  money  now  in  circulation; 
which,  if  a  conclufibn  may  be  drawn  from  what  pafles 
Under  the  review  of  any  perfon  who  has  occafion  to 
receive  filver  in  exchange,  muft  confiderably  exceed 
one  million Jlcrling!  To  this  we  have  the  miferable  pro- 
fpe£l  of  an  accefTion  every  year,  until  fome  cfFeftaal 
fteps  Ihall  betaken  to  remedy  the  evil. 

Of  the  Copper  Coinage,  the  quantity  of  counter- 
feits now  in  circulation  may  be  truly  faid  to  equal  three 
fourth  parts  o£  the  whole,  independent  of  the  daily  ac^* 
ceffion;  and  nothing  is  more  certain  than  that  a  very 
great  proportion  of  the  actual  counterfeits  pafs  as  mint 
palf-pence,  from  their  fize  and  appearance,  although 
they  have  yielded  the  coiners  a  large  profit. 

In  fhort,  nodiingcan  be  on  a  worfc  footing  than 
both  the  filver  and  copper  coinage  of  this  kingdom  at 
the  prefent  period ;  for  at  no  time  can  any  perfon  mi- 
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nutely  examine  either  the  one  coin  or  the  other,  which 
may  come  into  his  poCTeflion,  without  finding  a  confi- 
derable  proportion  cdunterfeit. 

What  therefore,  muft  be  the  fituation  of  the  re- 
tail dealers,  the  brewers,  diftillers,  and  many  other 
clafles  of  induftrious  traders,  who  in  the  courfe  of 
their  bufinefs,  are  compelled  to  receive  fuch  money  as 
is  in  circulation  ?♦ 

The  burden  is  not  only  grievous  beyond  expref- 
fion,  to  thofe  who  have  no  alternative  but  to  take  fuch 
\>^k  money  in  payment;  but  extends  indireflly  to  the 
Poor:  in  as  much  as  thediminilhed  value  of  fuch  coin, 
Ififing  from  its  reduced  or  bafe  quality,  taken  in  con- 
nexion with  the  quantities  thrown,  into  circulation, 
tends  to  enhance  the  price'of  the  firft  articles. of 
neceffity. 

The  labourer,  the  handicraftfman,  and  the  work- 
ing manufafturer,  being  generally  paid  their  weekly 
wages, partly  in  copper  money  of  theprefenidepreciated 
value; — it  is  obvious  that  they  muft  obtain  lefs  than 
they  would  otherwife  receive,  were  the  coin  of  a  higher 

*  It  is  fincerelf  to  be  regretted  that  an^  obje^ions  fhould  have 
aiifet)  relative  to  the  adoption  ofa  Copper  coinage*  (imilar  to  the 
beautiful  and  mafterly  fpecimens  which  were  fabricated  in  the  year 
J •^901  and  tendered  to  Government  by  that  excellent  Artlft*  and 
ufeful  and  valuable  Man — Mr.  Bolton,  of  Birminghani.  Such  a 
Coinage,  while  the  expence,  at  that  ume  when  Copper  was  low, 
would  have  been  very  moderate,  muft  have  remedied  completely 
many  of  thofe  evils  which  have  proved  fuch  a  weight  upon  the  Com* 
merce  of  the  Cooniry  both  before  and  fince  that  period. 

ftandard; 
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fiandard;  for  the  retail  dealers  who  ifurmQi  die  jfoor 
widi  food^  muft  fhield  thernfelves,  at  leaft  in  part^ 
againft  the  unavoidable  lofles  arifing  from  bafe  money^ 
by  advancing  the  prices  of  their  various  commodities. 

Nor  are  fuch  advances  made  upon  a  principle 
which  «annot  be  defended  ;  fmce  it  is  evident  that  the 
relative  value  even  of  the  Mini  copper  coin  to  gold  or 
filver,  is  nearly  twice  its  infringe  value ^  and  while  fuch 
copper  money  cannot  be  paid  into  the  receipt  of  His 
Majefty's  Exchequer,  or  received  in  payment  by  the 
officers  of  the  revenue,  the  burden  and  lofs  of  a  dimi* 
niffied  coin  fall  entirely  upon  the  traders,  (who  are 
compelled  to  receive  fuch  money),  and  upon  the  Itf* 
bourers  and  mechanics  through  whofe  medium  it  is 
chiefly  circulated. 

While  the  diiproportion  thus  dated  between  the 
denominative  value' of  copper  and  filver  money  is  fo 
very  great,  it  is  evident  that  the  legal  coinage  of  cop- 
per mud  produce  an  immenfe  profati  as  one  pound  o{  cap" 
per  eftimaied  at  15 pence*  will  toake  as  many  half-' 
pence,  of  die  legal  coinage,  as  pafs  ior  two  Jhillings. 

Th  is  fed  plainly  fhews  the  vaft  temptation  which 
is  hlld  out  to  thofe  who  carry  on  the  counterfeit  coin- 
age, where  the  profit  firom  the  coiner  to  tho  dealers, 
and  from  thefe  dealers  to  the  utterers,  at  the  full  deno* 
minative  value,  ihuft  be  in  many  inftances  from  two  to 
three  hundred  per  cent.  When  to  this  circumftance 
is  added  the  fecurity  which  the  deficiencies  in  the  pre- 

*  A  few  years  ago  Iheet-copper  was  as  low  as  i  i|d.  a  pound, 
and  will  probably  be  again  at  the  fame  price  on  the  return  of  Peace. 
Indeed  it  has  lately  been  even  lower. 

fent 
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fent  laws  hold  out,  the  whole  operates  as  a  kind  of 
bounty  to  thefe  fraudulent  people,  who  cannot  refill 
the  profecution  of  a  trade  where  the  profit  is  fo  im- 
menfe,  and  where  a  coinage  equally  pure  and  heavy 
as  the  mint  ftandard  would  even  be  e?^trerpety  pro- 
duflivc. 

In  every  view  the  evil  arifing  from  bafe  money 
of  every  denomination  appears  to  be  of  the  greateft 
magnitude — while  its  extent  will  fcarce  be  credited  by 
any  but  thofe  who  have  turned  their  attention  very 
minutely  to  the  fubjeQ. 

The  trade  of  dealing  in  bafe  money  acquires  its 
greateft  vigour  towards  the  end  of  March ;  for  then  the 
Lotteries  are  over,  when  Swindlersy  Gamblers^  Pre- 
tended Dealers  in  Horfes^  Travellers  ijcilb  E,  O.  Tables j 
and  Hawkers  and  Pedlars  go  into  the  country,  carrying 
with  them  confiderable  quantities  of  counterfeit  filver 
and  copper  coin ;  by  which  they  are  enabled,  in  a  great 
degree,  to  extend  the  circulation,  by  cheating  and  de- 
frauding ignorant  country  people. 

In  the  fpring  feafon  too,  the  dealers  in  bafe  money 
begin  to  make  up  their  orders  for  the  different  country 
towns;  and  it  is  fuppofed,  upon  good  grounds,  that 
there  is  how  fcarce  a  place  of  any  confequence  all  over 
the  kingdom  where  they  have  not  their  correfpondents . 
it  is  alfo  a  fa6l  well  eftablifhed,  that  thefe  correfpond- 
ents come  regularly  to  the  Metropolis,  and  alfo  go  to 
Birmingham  once  or  twice  a  year  for  the  purpofc  of 
purchafin^  bafe  money, 
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'  It  very  feldom  happens,  on  account  of  t^  e 
great  demand,  (efpecially  of  late  years)  iliat  t^e  dealers 
have  ever  any  confiderable  ftock  on  hand.  The  bafe 
money  is  no  fooner  fiiiiflied,  than  it  is  packed  up  and 
fent  to  cuftomers  in  town  and  country;  and  with  fuch 
rapidity  has  it  been  fabricated,  on  occafions  of  preffing 
emergency,  that  a  fingle  dealer  has  been  known  to  pro- 
cure from  the  coiners  who  worked  for  him,  from 
/;300.  to  £560.  for  country  orders,  in  the  courfe  of 
the  week! 

Th  b  lower  ranks  among  the  Irifh,  an^l  the  Jews, 
are  the  chief  fupporters  of  the  trade  of  circulating  bafe 
money  in  London;— there  is  faid  to  be  fcarcean  IriQi 
labourer  who  does  not  exchange  his  week's  wages  for 
bafe  money ;  taking  a  mixture  of  {hillings,  fixpences, 
and  copper. 

The  Jews  principally  confine  themfelves  to  the 
coinage  and  circulation  of  copper  5  while  ihelrifli  wo- 
men are  the  chief  utterers  and  colourers  of  bafe  filver. 
A  vaft  number  of  thefe  low  females  have  acquired  the 
mifchievous  art  of  colouring  the  bad  (hillings  and  fix- 
pences,  which  they  purchafe  from  the  employers  of 
Jew-boys,  who  cry  badjhitlings. 

It  is  fomewhat  fingular  that  among  the  Jews,  al- 
though many  cafes  oztxxx  where  they  appear  to  be 
coiners  of  copper  money  and  dealers  to  a  great  extent, 
yet  fcarcc  an  inftance  can  be  adduced  of  their  having 
any  concern  in  the  coinage  or  in  the  colouring  of  bafe 
filver ;  neither  are  they  exteaQve  dealers  in  any  other 
bafe  money  than  copper. 
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The  Jews,  however,  deal  largely  in  foreign  coin, 
'  counterfeited  in  this  country ;  having  been  the  chief 
means  by  which  Louis  d'Orsy  JJalf  Jobamas^  as  well  as 
various  filver  coins,  made  of  bafe  metal>  have  been 
fent  out  of  this  country.  It  is  through  the  fame  chan- 
nel that  the  Sequiiis  of  Turkey  are  circulated;  a«  alfo 
the  Pagodas  of  India.* 

In  contemplating  and  in  developing  the  caufes 
of  the  vaft  accumulation  and  increafe  of  bafe  money^ 
which  has  thus  deluged  the  country  of  late  years,  the 
evil  will  be  found  to  proceed  chiefly  from  the  want  of 
a  new  coinage: — of  laws^  applicable  to  ibe  nezv  tricks 
and  devices  praclijed  by  ibe  coiners: — of  proper  rewards 
for  tbe  deteliion  and  apprebenfion  of  Offenders  r^and  of  a 
fuffuient  fund  to  enfure  ibe  prompt  execution  of  tbe  laws 
by  a  vigorous  and  energetic  Police^  dire&ed  not  only  to 
the  deteflion  and  punifhment  of  offenders,  but  alfo  to 
the  means  of  prevention. 

The  vigour  and  energy  requifite  to  the  fuppref- 
fjon  of  crimes  of  every  kind,  but  particularly  that  of  * 
the  coinage  and  circulation  of  bafe  money,  depend 
much  on  the  zeal  and  activity  of  tbe  Magiftrate:  and 
on  the  affording  an  adequate  pecuniary  rj fource,  to 
enable  him  to  reward  men  who  may  undertake  to  ri(k 
their  perfons  in  the  company  of  dcfperate  and  daring 
offenders,  in  order  to  obtain  that  fpecies  of  evidence 
which  will  produce  a  conviftion.  Without  fuch  pe- 
cuniary rcfource,  the  law,  as  well  as  the  exertions  of 

*  Seeaatc>  pa^c  ai. 
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the  Magiflnnte,  becomes  a  dead  letter:  and  his  dToits 
for  the  purpofe  of  promoting  the  ends  of  public  juf- 
tice,  are  crippled  and  loft  to  the  community. 

In  fuppreffing  great  evils,  ftrong  and  adequate 
powers  muft  be  applied,  and  nothing  can  give  force 
and  activity  to  thefe  powers,  but  the  ability  to  reward 
liberally  all  perfons  engaged  in  the  public  fervice, 
cither  as  police  officers,  or  as  temporary  agents  for  the 
purpofe  of  detefting  atrocious  offenders.  The  follow- 
ing ideas  ar^  therefore  fuggefted  with  a  view  to  the 
important  fubjecl  at  prefent  under  difcuffion. 

The  coinage  laws  (except  thofe  relating  to  cop- 
per money)  v^hich  contain  the  moft  important  xegula- 
tions  in  the  way  of  prevention,  having  being  made  a 
century  ago,  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at,  in  confequence 
of  the  regular  progrefs  of  the  evil,  and  the  new  tricks 
and  devices  reforted  to,  in  that  period,  that  many  ob- 
vious amendments  have  become  neceffary.  A  confo* 
lidation  of  the  whole  laws  from  the  25th  of  Edward 
the  Third,  to  the  14th  of  his  prefent  Majefly,  would, 
perhaps,  be  the  moft  defirable  objeft;  as  it  would  af< 
ford  a  better  opportunity  of  correfting  every  defici* 
ency^  and  of  rendering  this  branch  of  the  criminal 
»code,  concifey  cUar^  explicit^ — applicable  to  the  extfting 
evils,  and  to  the  means  of  prevention. 

For  the  purpofe,  however,  of  more  fully  eluci- 
dating this  propofidon,  it  will  be  necelTary  to  ftate  the 
exifting  laws^  and  wljat  are  confidered  as  the  moft  ap« 
pareint  deficiencies  therein. 
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We  will  begin  by  giving  a  fliort  Summary  of  ibe 
cxifting  Laws, 

85.  Edw.  lll.^tf/.  5,      Thcfe  acts  make  counterfeiting  the 
cap,  2.  gold  and   filver  coin  of  the   realm— 

%  tAzxyyJiat.  2,  f.6,    counterfeiting  foreign  money,   current 
1  &  2  Ph.  &  Mary,    within  the  realm — knowingly  bring- 
cap,  11.  ing  falfe  money  into  the  realm  coun- 

^  Eliz.  cap.  11.  terftit  to  the  money   of  England  ;    or 

14  Eliz.  cap.  3.  bringing   in   any  falfe  and   counterfeit 

J  8  Eliz.  cap.  1.  money,  current  within  the  realm  ;    in 

order  to  utter  the  fame  here  ;— dimi- 
nilhing  or  lightening  any  current  (gold 

or    filver)    coin — High  Treafon. 

Counterfeiting  foreign  money,  not 
current  in  the  kingdom. — Mijprifim  of 
Trenjon. 

7  Will.  III.  f^/'.  3-  Thefe  Acts  contain  a  detail  of  the 
— 8  &9Will.  III.  principal  offences  and  puniflimcnts, 
cap.  26^  (made  per-  upon  which  profecutions  are  founded 
pctual  by  7  Anne,  at  prefent, 

c.  25)  —  9  &   10 
Will.  III.  f.  21, 

7th  of  Queen  Anne.     .  Allows  40QI.  a  year  for  profecuting 
cap.  24.  Offenders;   incrcafed  by  15  Geo.  II, 

r.  28.  §  10,  to  600I. 

j^th     and    16th    of     Amends  fome  of  the  above  laws 
George  II.    cap.  and  eftabii flics  new  regulations  relative 
28.  to  the  Copper  Coinage. 

iith'Gcorgelll.ftf/.       Makes  further  regulations  refpect- 
40,  ing  the  Copper  Coinage  ;  which,  how- 

ever, have  not  been  at  all  effectual. 

We 
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We  next  proceed  to  ftate  the  deficiencies  of  thefe 
Laws. 

1.  Profecutions  are  at  prefent  limited  to  commence  within 
three  months*  This  may  often  defeat  juftice,  as  offences 
committed  in  the  Country  frequently  cannot  be  tried 
in  lefs  than  four,  five,  and  in  fome  cafes  nearly  fix  months. 
If^r  The  limitation  to  12  months  would  remove  the  difficulty. 

e.  The  words  Milled  Alone/ [etmcd  neceflary,  in  the  minds  of 
the  makers  of  the  aft  of  8  and  9  William  III.  cap.  26. 
to  form  the  defcription  of  coin  fimilar  to  the  current  Coin 
of  the  Realm  ;  and  that  AQ.  declares  it  to  be  felony  to  take 
receive,  pay,  ^or  put  off  counterfeit  milled  Money, — A  con- 
fiderable  portion  of  counterfeit  Coin  is  cajl  and  not  milled. 
(ft-  The  words  counterfeit  Money,  Milled  or  not  Milled, 
would  remove  the  ambiguity. 

3.  No  provifion  is  made  in  any  Aft  againft,  and  confequently 
no  punifhment  is  inflidled  on  the  oflfence  of  buying  baje 
money  to  rtcolour  //-^this  is  a  modern  devices 

4.  Neither  does  it  appear  that  any  provifion  is  clearly  made, 
or  puniihmcnt  inflidcd,  for  the  offence  oi uttering  baJeftU 
ver  Money  in  ^^rA^n^/,  as  well  as  in  payment :  except  under 
fat.  8  and  9  Will-  III.  cap.  26,  where  thcexpreffiori  of 
counterfeited  milled  money  is  ufed  ,  the  ambiguity  of  which 
has  already  been  noticed.  The  words  in  ihtftat.  15  Geo,  1 1. 
f.  28.  are,  *<  any  perfon  who  (ball  utter  or  tender  in  pay- 
pient,"  and  it  feems  that  the  word  utter  cannot  be  detached 
from  the  fubfequent  words,  <*  in  payment." 

5.  No  exifting  law  gives  any  power  to  Magiftrates,  upon  in- 
formation  pn  oath,  to  fearch  for,  or  feize  counterfeit  Coin 
in  the  cuftody  or  poffeffion  of  known  Dealers  or  reputed 
Utterers  ;  although  thefe  Dealers  and  Uttcrers  are  now  the 
perfons  (and  not  the  adual  Coiners)  who  keep  the  bafe 
Money  ;  neither  is  there  any  power  to  feize  bafe  Money 

conveying 


conveying  in  coaches  or  waggons  going  into  the  country. 
0  Under  this  ihelter  the  Dealers  are  enabled  to  hold  markeu 
for  falc  in  their  houfes,  where  they  frequently  keep  large 
ftocks ;  and  bafe  money  is  alfo  fcnt  into  the  Country  with- 
out the  leaft  hazard  of  detedion  or  feizure. 

6.  No  power  is  direHly  given  by  any  exifting  law,-  even  upon 
the  moft  pointed  information,  tofearch  the  houfes  or  work- 
fhops  of  coiners  in  the  night  time.  Hence  it  is  that  detec- 
tion  becomes  fo  difficulty  and  the  evil  increafes,  becaufe 
the  law  in  fomemeafure  ihields  the  offenders  from  difco- 
very.  •  Since  in  Lottery  offences  (which  arc  certainly 
greatly  inferior  in  their  enormity  to  Coining)  a  power  is 
granted  to  break  open  houfes  in  the  night  time,  furcly  nd 
reafon  can  be  affigned  why  treafonable  offences,  in  Coin- 

.    ing  bafe  Money,  (hould  not  in  this  refpcfl  be  on  the  fame 
footing.     Unlefs  a  pofitive  power  is  given  to  fcarch   in 
*  the  night,  and  fuddenly  to  force  open  doors  or  windows, 
it  will  be  impoffible  to  dcteft  the  Makers  of  Caft  Money. 

7.  The  laws  peculiarly  relating  to  the  C%pfer  Coinage^ 
although  more  modern,  have  alfo  been  found  to  be  ex- 
tremely defedive,  and  totally  inadequate  to  their  objeft. 

The  Aft  of  the  11th  of  hisprefent  Majefty,  cap.  40  in- 
deed,  makes  it  felony  to  fell  Copper  Money  of  the  fimilitude 
efthe  current  Money  of  the  Realm  at  a  lefs  value  than  the  de- 
nomination doth  import ;  but  the  benefit  of  Clergy  not  be- 
ing taken  away,  and  no  fpecific  punifliment  being  men- 
^oned,  the  Offenders  are  generally  fubjefted  only  to  a  year's 
junprifonment,  which  proves  no  check  whatever,  as  their 
,  families  carry  on  bufjnefs  in  the  mean  time;  and  if 
they  fell  plain  Half-^ence^  or  what  are  called  Irijh  Harps , 
or  mix  them  with  Jiamped  Half-pence,  fimilar  to  the  cur- 
rent Coin  of  the  Realm,  lo  that  the  (lamped  Coin  does  not 
exceed  the  value  of  what  the  denomination  imports^  it  is 
doubtful  wiietber  the  profecution  will  not  fail. 

8- The 
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8.  The  a£l  above-mentioned  gives  a  power  to  Magiftnrtcs  to 
iflue  their  warrants  to  fearch  for  tools  and  implements  ufed 
in  the  Copper  Coinage  (with,  regard  to  Silver  or  Gold 
Coinage  no  fuch  power  is  given);  but,  what  is  very  fingutar, 
nopunijbment  whatever  can  be  infliSled  by  any  exifiing  law 
on  the  owner  or  proprietor  of  fuch  tools  for  making  Cop- 
per Money,  nor  upon  the  perfon  in  whofe  houfe  they  are 
found  ;  and  if  when  fuch  fearch  is  made,  there  (hall  be 
found  only  plain  Half-pence,  or  Irijh  HarpSy  or  evajive 
Half-pence  or  Farthings  varying  in  the  Stamp  in  any  de- 
gree from  the  current  Coin  of  the  Realm,  fo  as  not  to  be 
of  the  exa£t  fimilitude,  (a  praftice  which  prevails  very  much 
of  late)  the  a£t  in  quedion  is  defeated  ;  inafmuch  as  the 
crime  of  felony  does  not  attach  to  offences  fhort  of  Coin- 
ing  Copper  Money  of  the  fimiUtude  of  the  current  coin  of  the 
Realm.  The  Coinage  of  bafe  copper  therefore  goes  on 
with  impunity  ;  becaufe  it  is  the  carelefsnefs  of  the  parties 
themfelves  if  ever  they  permit  the  law  to  reach  them. 

9.  The  laws  now  in  being  give  no  power  to  feize  Counter- 
feit Half-pence ;  either  in  the  hands  of  the  Dealers  who  keep 
a  kind  of  open  market  at  their  own  houfcs  every  morn- 
ing to  fupply  Jew  Boys,  who  cry  bad  Shillings,  or  in  thofe 
of  many  others  in  various  trades,  who  become  the  channels 
of  circulation  to  a  vaft  extent  without  rifle  •  or  inconveni- 
ence. Neither  does  the  (latute  law  authorize  the  appre- 
henfion  of  Jew  Boys,  who  go  out  every  morning  loaded 
with  counterfeit  Copper,  which  they  exchange  for  bad 
Shillings,  to  be  afterwards  coloured  anew  and  again  put 
into  circulatioo. 

10.  It  mull  here  be  repeated  that  the  great  caufeof  thcde- 
fe£l  in  the  execution  of  the  Laws  againft  Coiners,  is  the 
want  of  a  prdper  fund  for  Profecutions  and"  Rewards,  and 
other  .expences  for  detcding  Offenders. — ^The  afts  7  Anne» 
cap.  S4f  and  i^George  II.  c.  28.  zWorrJ^Goo.  for  profecut- 

ing 
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ing  dftly ;  which  has  never  fmcc  been  increafed  by  any  paf* 
liamcntary  grant,  for  above  half  a  ccntiiry;  although  the 
ofFenceSy  as  well  as  the  oxpeitce  of  detedion  and  profccu- 
tionSy  have  increafcxl,  at  Icaft,  fix  fold. 

10.  The  reward  of /40.  given  under  the  A<5s  6  and  7  Will# 
Ill.r.  17;  15  Geo.  II.  f.  28,  is  conftnied  to  be  limited 
onW  to  the  Convi6\ion  of  a<9iial  Coiners  and  Clip|)er$  of 
Gold  and  Silver  ;  and  is  not  'allowed  to  extend  to  colour- 
ing and  iinifhing,  as  well  as  a  number  of  other  offences  con- 
neded  w ith  makings  counterfeiting ^  and  uiiering  laje  Moneys 
— the  reward  for  Copper  Coin  is  by  the  fuid  Aft  of  15 
Geo.  \\,  c.  2>J,  limited  to  ^f  10.  and  is  by  no  means  a  fuffi. 
cient  encouragement  to  Oriiccrs  to  do  their  Duty.  // 
would  b'i  a  great  improvement  if  a  liberal  J  utn  u^ere  aUov;ed 
afJHually  by  P-arliament  for  deteclion^y  profcc  itions^and re^ 
wards;  to  be  paid  on  the  report  of  the  fudges  who  try  I  he  of^ 

fenders  y  according  to  the  merit  and  t  rouble  of  the  apprehend^rs^ 
profecutorSy  andwitncJJ'es;  whether  there  is  aconvi^ion  or  not » 

1 1.  The  laws,  as  they  now  ftand,  are  filent  regarding  Provin- 
cial Copper  Coin,  or  what  are  called  Tckens,  reprefenting  a 
Half-penny.  If  a  new  coinage  of  Copper  Money  is  not 
refolved  on  by  Government,  it  might  perhaps  be  ufeful  to 
legalize  Tokens  or  Provincial  Coins  on  three  conditions* 
Q3"  1 .  Thai  the  Copper  cf  which  they  are  made  Jhall  be  pure* 
— 2.  That  this  Coin  Jhall  be  at  leaji  ^oper  cent  hea%ner  than 
the  prefent  Mint  Coinage. — 3.  That  the  parties  circulating 
fucb  Coin  be  refpottfihle  to  the  holders,  for  the  value  in  Gold 
or  Silvery  when  demanded:  and  Jhall  fiamp  their  names  and 
an  obligation  to  that purpofe  on  the  CoinSy  Tokens,  or  JHedah 

fo  ijjited  by  them. It  may  alfo  be  nccelTary  that  fuch 

perfons,iiruing  Tokens  orMedals,  fhoiild  take  out  a  Licence 
for  that  purpofe  from  the  principal  Officers  of  the  Mint, 
as  an  authority  for  fuch  Coinage;  giving  fecurity  at  the 
fame  time  to  obfcrve  the  above  Conditions. 

12.  The 
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12.  The  laws  refpcding  foreign  Coin  are  extremely  defec- 
tive, and  pcoduclivc  at  prefcnt  of  many  frauds  upon  ihe 
public.  The  A61  of  the  14th  of  Elizabeth,  cap.  3,  which 
declared  it  to  be  mifprifion  of  treafon  to  counterfeit  fo- 
reign Money,  not  current  in  the  realm,  has  not  been  put 
in  force  for  many  years. — Counterfeit  Dollars,  French 
Shillings  and  Half  Crowns,  as  well  as  other  foreign  Coins, 
are  made  of  bafe  Metal,  and  mixed  with  Counterfeit  Britiih 
Coin,  and  legalized  Dollars,  to  the  injury  oF  the  public. 
And  foreign  Coin  is  counterfeited  for  exportation,  to  the 
difgracc  of  the  National  Character.     Prohibitions  and  Re- 

JiraintSy  under  Legijlative  Authorityy  have  become  abfolute^ 
iy  neceJJ'ary  to  prevent  this  evil ;  which  does  not  at  prefent 
-  feem  punijbablc  by  any  exijling  law. 

13.  The  puniftiment  inflidled  on  the  diiFerent  offences  fpeci- 
iied  in  the  Coinage  Laws,  do  not  feem  to  be  in  proportion 
to  the  degree  of  enormity,  in  foine  inflances ;  while  in 
others,  from  being  too  fcvere,  the  law  is  not  always  put  irt 
execution.  The  fale  of  bafe  Money  (for  inftante)  under 
the  value  it  imports,  is  only  puniihable  by  a  year's  impri- 
fonmcnt ;  although  in  point  of  fa£i,  it  is  well  known,  that 
the  Sellers  are  iht  Employers  of  the  Coiners  :  that  with  them 
this  high  offence  originates,  and  but  for  them  it  woild  not 
have  been  committed:  while  the  aclual  Ciners,  who  work 
for  thcfc  Dealersmerely  as  Journeymen,  fubjeft  themfelves 
lo  the  puniflimenl  of  Death. 

14.  The  mifchicvous  agents  of  the  Dealers  in  bafe  Money, 
the  perjons  who  keep  flat  ting  mills  ^  and  other  jnachineryy  for 
preparing,  and  rolling  their  metals  y  for  being  coined  into  bafe 
Money y  are  not  at  prefent  v  ithin  the  reach  of  puniflimcnt 
by  any  exilUng  law.     Although  by  preparing  the  metal  for 

.  the  fubfequent  procefs  of  ftampin-j,  they  arc  in  fa£l  parties 
concerned,  without  whofe  aid  the  Coinage  could  not  be 
carried  on. — The  chief  difficulty  is  in  punifliing  perfons 
for  producing  an  article  \vhich  may  be  turned  into  coach 

and 
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and  harnefs  ornaments,  buttons,  and  nfiany  purpofesas  well 
as  bafe  Money. — Perhaps  a  licence  to  fuch  perfons  as  flatten 
mixed  metals,  with  fecurity  from  them  "  that  they  fhall 
•*  not  work  for  Coiners  under  a  fevcre  penalty,"  might 
prove  fome  check.— = — Or  why,  indeed,  might  not  fome 
provifions,  fimilar  to  thofe  of  the  Ad,  8  and  9  William 
III.  c,  26,  (againft  perfons  blanching  copper  for  fale,  or 
mixing  blanched  copper  with  filvcr,  or  buying,  feHing,  or 
offering  to  fale  blanched  copper,  alone,  or  mixrd  with  fil- 
ver,)  be  extended  to  the  whole  tribe  of  dangerous  manu- 
fadurers,  whofe  trade  and  abilities  are  fo  liable  to  be  per- 
verted to  bad  ufes  ?  / 

Whatever  might  be  the  cfFcft  of  thefe  amend- 
ments in  the  Mint  laws,  and  neceffary  as  they  appear 
to  be,  it  is  ftill  to  be  feared  that  until  a  new  coinage  of 
filverand  copper  money  fhall  take  place,  no  legiflative 
rcftriflions,  regulations,  or  puniflimetjts,  can  produce 
an  cffeftual  cure  to  this  eriormous  evil ;  although  from 
the  many  deficiencies  which  have  been  detailed,  it  is 
evident  a  great  deal  of  good  may  be  done  immediately 
in  this  way. 

The  coinage  of  new  money  is  a  great  State  quef- 
fion,  which  may  require  a  fuller  confideration;  but  no 
doubt  can  be  entertained  of  the  indifpenfablcneceffity 
of  fuch  a  meafure,  with  regard  to  filver  and  copper 
coin,  as  foon  as  circumftances  will  admit. 

If  to  a  new  coinage  of  Jhit lings  sa\d  JixpexteSf 
fliould  be  added  an  extenfive  coinage  of  filvcr  money 
of  the  value  of  three  pence ^  according  to  ancient  ufage, 
it  would  prove  a  great  convenience  to  the  public,  and 
remedy  fome  of  the  abufes  and  evils  which  arife  from 
the  Vaft  quantity  of  bafe  copper  now  in  circulation. 

The 
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The  Nation  might  alfo,  in  a  new  point  of  view, 
derive  confiderable  advantages  from  increafing  the 
weight  of  the  copper  coin,  fo  as  to  bring  it  as  near  as 
poffible  to  the  intrinfic  value  of  the  metal  of  which  it 
is  compofed.* 

An  arrangement  of  this  fort  would  not  only  be 
the  means  of  efFeftually  preventing  counterfeits ;  but 
the  copper,  being  a  native  article  produced  in  the 
country,  might,  through  the  medium  of  coined  money^ 
become  a  profitable  branch  of  commerce  with  foreign 
nations;  where  even  an  extenfive  circulation  might  be 
infured,  in  confequence  of  the  intrinfic  and  denomina^ 
five  value  being  the  fame,  or  nearly  fo. 

This  is  exemphfied  in  the  policy  of  Sweden, 
where  the  copper  dollar  being  fo  heavy  as  to  anfwer  to 
fixpence  fterling,  has  long  been  exported;  and  forms  a 
confiderable,  andeven  a  profitable  branch  of  commerce 
to  that  nation. 

In  Ruffia  the  nree  Copee  Piece  is  very  nearly  of 
the  weight  of  fix  Englifh  halfpence,  yet  its  current 
value  is  only  a  fmall  fraction  above  one  penny  fterling; 
— ^and  thus  by  iffuing  no  copper  coin  where  the 
denominative  is  not  in  proportion  to  the  intrinjic  value, 
every  clafs  of  dealers  who  vend  the  neceffaries  of  life 

*  The  Author  has  great  fatisfa^liony  in  ftating  to  the  Reader, 
that  iince  the  Publication  of  the  l«ft  Edition,  this  hint  has  been 
adopted  by  Governnent ;  and  that  that  admirablei  and  moft  lefpe li- 
able Artift,  Mr.  Bolton,  of  Birmingham,  has  contrad^ed  for  a 
beautiful  and  mafterly  Coinage  of  Copper  pence^  each  weighing  a 
full  ounce  ;  by  which  means,  counterfeits  of  thit  fpecies  of  money 
will,  it  it  hopedi  be  prevented. 

I  are 
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4re  iiiieldcd  aj^ainft  lofs;  and  every  unnatural  rife  in 
the  price  of  provifions  for  the  fubfiftence  of  the  poor  is 
of  courfe  prevented. 

This  principle  feems  to  have  been  admitted  by 
the  Legiflature  J  for  when  the  fubjeft  of  Copper  Money 
was  Under  the  confideration  of  the  Houfe  of  Commons, 
at  a  period  not  very  remote,  the  Journals  fhew  that  an 
dpinion  then  prevailed,  "  ibat  the  mojt  effeBual  means 
^*  to  fe cure  the  Copper  Coin  from  being  counterfeited^  was 
"  that  the  denominative  value  offucb  Coinfhould  bear  as 
'*  near  a  proportion  as  pofftble  to  the  intrinfic  value  of 
*'  the  metal  of  which  it  was  formed*." 

It  is  carneftly  to  be  hoped  that  the  regulations 
propofed  will  be  adopted;  and  followed  up,  by  a  new 
coinage  of  filver  and  copper  money,  fo  as  to  fhield  the 
hohefl  part  of  the  Community  againft  afyftemof  fraud, 
rapid  beyond  all  example  in  its  growth,  and  unparal- 
leled as  to  its  extentt. 

Certain  it  is,  that  bafe  Money  contributes  more 
to  the  lupport  as  well  as  to  the  increafe  of  the  number 
of  thof«  mifchievous  and  abandoned  members  of  the 
Community,  wlio  exift  zvbofly  by  different  kinds  of 
fraud,  tlian  any  other  device  which  they  purfue,  to 

•  JobTftal,  Houfe  of  Cottiroons,  Vol.  xt^iii,— palg;e  178. 

f  It  has  been  fuggelJed  (fee  the  St,  JamesU  Chronicle  of  Satur» 
Jay,  Auguji  2  7>  1 796)  that  a  coinage  o{ Je^en-JhUl]ng  pieces  oi goiJ 
would  he  of  great  utility  :  to  be  diftihguifhcd  from  half  guineas 
by  a  crowh  being  placed  on  the  King's  head. — This  diftindion 
might  be  prcferved,  more  ftrikh.gly,  by  marking  the  charafters  7s. 
in  a  circle  on  the  revcrfc. 

enable 
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enable  them  to  live  in  their  prefent  ftaje  oFidlenefs  and 
debauchery,  and  to  indulge  in  luxury  and  extrava- 
gance. 

The  increafe  is  certainly  aftonifliing,*  fincc*  it Is 
known,  that  in  London  and  the  Country  there  are  54 
a£tual  coiners,  and  56  large  Dealers,  befides,  at  Icfin, 
10  Die  finkers,*  whofe  names^  cbaraSers^  Bxidputfi^ils 
are  at  prefent  perfeflly  known.  But  thefe  bear  no 
proportion  to  the  horde  of  fmaller  Dealers  and  Uiter- 
ers  of  bafe  Money  in  the  Metropolis,  and  in  moft  of 
the  comtnercial  and  manufaQuring  Towns  in  the  King- 
dom. Their  numbers  muft  amount  to  feveral  thpu- 
fands.  From  being  at  prefent  nuifances  in  Society,  in 
the  ^onftant  habit  of  defrauding  the  Public,  they  might 
be  rendered  (through  the  application  of  the  remedies 
propofed)  ufeful  members  of  the  State;  by  exchang- 
ing a  life  of  idlenefs  and  crimes,  for  a  courfe  of  u&ful 
labour  and  ioduftry. 

•  Vide  p>gc  XI4. 
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CHAP.      VIL 


Reafons  affigned  why  forgeries  and  frauds  muft  prevail  jn 
a  certain  degree^  wherever  the  interchange  of  property 
is  extenfive. — A  confiderable  check  already  given  to 
the  higher  clafs  of  Forgeries^  by  Jhutting  out  all  hopes 
of  the  Royal  Mercy : — Petty  Forgeries  have  however 
increafed : — The  Reafons  ajftgned. — The  qualifications 
of  a  Cheats  Swindler^  and  Gambler  explained. — This 
mifchievous  clafs  of  men  extremely  numerous  in  the 
Metropolis. — The  Common  and  Statute  Law  applica- 
hie  to  offences  of  this  nature  explained : — The  great 
anxiety  of  the  Legijlature  to  fupprefs  the  evils  of 
Gaming : — The  Mifery  and  Wretchedncfs  entailed  on 
many  refpeSable  Families  from  this  fatal  propenfity : 
^^Often  arifing  from  the  foolifh  vanity  of  mixing 
in  what  is  filed ^  Genteel  Company  ;  where  Ftiro  is  in- 
troduced.— Games  of  Chance^  though  fiigmatized  by 
the  Legijlature^  encouraged  by  high-founding  namesy 
whofe  houfes  are  opened  for  purpofes  odious  and  unlaw- 
ful : — The  Civil  Magijlrate  called  upon  by  bis  public 
duty^  as  well  as  by  the  feelings  of  humanity^  to  fup- 
prefs fuch  mif chiefs. — The  danger  arifing  from  fuch 
feminaries—No  probability  of  any  confiderations  of  their 
illegality^  or  inhumanity ^  operating  as  a  cheeky  without 
the  efforts  of  the  Magiftracy. — 72?^  evil  tendency  of 
fuch  examples  to  fervants  in  fafhionable  Families^  who 
carry  thefe  vices  into  vulgar  life ;  and  many  of  whom, 

as 
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as  well  as  perfons  offuperior  education^  hecme  Sharp- 

ers^  Cheats^  and  Swindlers^  from  the  bai^its  they  ac^ 

quire. — The  different  clajfes  of  Cheats  and  Swindlers^ 

and  the  various  tricks  and  devices  they  puTfue,  to  ena^ 

tie  them  to  live  in  idlencfs^  by  their  witSs-rSharpersy 

Cheats^  and  Swindlers^  divided  into  twenty-one  differ^ 

ent  ClaJJes — \ff.  Sharpers  who  become  PitTunbrokers. 

— 2d.  Sharpers  who  obtain  Licences  as  Hawkers  and 

Pedlars. — ^d.  Swindlers  who  open  Jbops  as  AuSion^ 

neers. — ^th.  Swindlers  who  pretend  to  di/count  Bills. 

^th.  Cheats  who  Jet  up  Gaming  Houfes. — 6tb.  Lottery 

Injurers  of  the  higher  clafs. — 'jth.    Sharpers   and 

Swindlers  who  Jet  up  Fraudulent  Lottery  Offices.-^ 

8th.   Itinerant  Jews. — ^th.  Cheats  who  Jell  byjalje 

Weights  and  Meajures. — loih.  Swindlers  who  de* 

fraud  Tradef men  of  Goods. — iiih.  Cheats  who  take 

Genteel   Lodgings  with  Jalje   Nanies^    (^c.'^^i2tb. 

Cheats  who  perjonate  Jormer  Majiers  to  dejraud  their 

Tradejmen. — 13//?.  Cheats  who  perjonate  Footmen^  and 

order   Goods  Jrom    Tradejmen. — 14/ifr.   Cheats  and 

Sharpers  who  deceive  Perjons  Jrom  the  Country.-^ 

15/A.  Cheats  and  Sharpers  who  trick  Shopmen  and 

Boys  out  ofParcels.-^i6ih.  Sharpers  who  attend  Inns 

to  pick  up  Parcels  by  various  tricks  and  devices. — fjth. 

Cheats  who  go  Jrom  door  to  door,  begging  onjaje  Pre^^ 

fences. -r-i^tb.    Sharpers  Jelling   Jmuggled   Goods ; 

known  by  the  name  oj  Duffers. — ig/i?,  Female  Sharps 

ers^  who  attend  Court    and   Public   Places. — 20tb» 

Female  Bankers  who  lend  money  to  Barrow-^fFomen  at 

6d.a 
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€if  a  d&yjfor  Five  Shilling. — 2  i/i.  Cheats  who  pre- 
tend to  tell  Fortune. — Various  Remedies  fuggcfted. 


I 


N  a  great  Metropolis,  like  London,  where  trade  and 
commerce  have  arrived  at  fuch  an  aftonifhing  height, 
and  where  from  the  extenfive  tranfaftions  in  the  Funds, 
tod  the  opulence  of  the  People,  the  interchange  of  pro- 
^erty  is  fo  expanded,  it  ceafes  to  be  a  matter  of  won- 
^er  that  forgeries  and  fiauds  fliould  prevail,  in  a  certain 
degree: — the  qiaeftion  of  difficulty  is,  why  the  Laws 
*and  ibe  means  of  prevent  ion  j  have  not  kept  pace  "with  the 
-frogreJfi'Ve  advancement  of  the  Country  ^  fo  as  to  check 
Hind  keep  within  bounds  thofe  fraudulent  pra(iic(s  ?    . 

ForRGERiEs  of  tlietitgher  clafs,  fo  dangerous  in 

^  tommercral  country,  have  by  tlie  wife  policy  of  the 

Executive  Government,  in  fiiuttinfg  out  all  hopes  of  the 

^xtenfion  of 'the  Royal  Mercy  to  the  guilty,  received 

•a  inoft  feverc  check;  beneficial  in  ifhe  Wgheft  degree 

"to  the  country  J  and  clearly  manifefted  by  the  records  of 

the  bid  fiaiicy,  where  trials  for  offences  of  this  nature 

*  certainly  do  not  increafe  in  number. 

But  it  is  to  be  lamented,  that,  with  regard  to 
petty  forgeries  and  frauds,  this  is  by  norrteans  the  cJafe, 
for  they  feem  to  multiply  and  advance  with  the  opu- 
lence and  luxury  of  the  country:  and  to  branch  out 
into  innumerable  different  (hades,  varying  as  the 
.  fafhions  of  the  year,  arid  as  the  refources  for  the  per- 
*petration  of  this  fpecies  of  fraud  change  their  afpeft. 

Whew 
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Wh  e  n  thofe  depraved  people  wbo  (to  ufe  a  vulgar 
phrafe)  live  entirely  by  their  wits — find  that  any  one  of 
the  tricks  which  ihey  have  praflifed  for  a  certain  length 
of  time  become  ftale,  (fuch  as  pricking  the  belt  for  ^ 
wager^  or  dropping  the  ring^)  they  abandon  them ;  and 
have  recourfe  to  other  devices  more  novel,  for  the 
purpofe  of  cheating  and  defrauding  the*  unwary. 

One  of  the  mod  prevailing  of  thefe,  at  the  prc- 
fentmomeiMjis  the  fraud  praftifed  upon  fhop  keepqr^i 
tradefmen,  publicans,  and  others,  by  the  circulation  of 
forged  copperplate  notes  and  bills  fpr  fmall  Turns,  of 
£5'  and^io.  the  latter  purporting  to  be  drawn,  by 
bankers  in  the  manufaQuring  and  fea-port  towns,  on 
different  banking-houfes  in  London. 

This  fpecies  of  forgery  has  b^en  recently  carried 
ontoaconfiderableextent;  fuggedcd  no  doubt  by  the 
confidence  which  is  eftabliihed  from  the  extenfive  cir* 
culation  of  country  bankers'  notes  and  bills,  now  made 
payable  in  London;  by  which  the  deception  is,  in  fome 
degree,  covered,  and  dete^ion  rendered  more  difficult* 

The  great  qualifications^  or  leading  and  indifpen«< 
fable  attributes  of  a  Sharper^  a  Cheats  a  Swindler^  or  a 
Gambler^  are,  to  poffefs  a  genteel  exterior,  a  demeanor 
apparently  artlcis,  and  a  good  addref:^. 

Like  the  more  violent  depredators  upon  the  pub** 
lie,  this  clafs  (who  are  extremely  numerous)  generally 
proceed  upon  a  regular  fyftem,  and  fludy  as  a  trade  all 
thofe  infamous  tricks  and  devices  by  which  the  thought* 

lef> 
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liels,  the  ignorant)  and  the  honeft  are  defrauded  of 
their  property. 

The  common  law  has  defined  the  offence  of 
cheating — to  be  a  deceitful  praHice  in  defrnudin^y  or 
endeavouring  to  defraud^  another  of  bis  knozvn  ri'^ht.,  hy 
means  of  fame  artful  device^  contrary  to  the  plain  rules 
of  common  bonejiy. 

The  Statute  ofthe  33dof  Henry  the  Eighth,  <rj^.  i. 
entered  into  a  more  Tpecific  explanation  of  what  might 
conftitute  fuch  an  offence,  and  fixed  the  mode  of  pu- 
nifliment;  by  declaring  '*  that  if  any  perfon  fball  falfely 
^'  or  deceitfully  obtain^  or  get  into  bis  bands  or  pojfejjion^ 
"  any  moncy^  goods^  C^c.  of  any  other  perfon^  by  colour 
"  or  means  of  any  falfc  privy  token,  or  counterfeit 
**  letter,  (^c. — be  JbalU  on  convillion^  be  punifhed  hy 
**  imprifonment^  the  pillory j  or  whipping— faving  to  the 
**  party  aggrieved  the  fame  power  of  recovering  the  prrh 
"  perty  as  be  might  have  bad  at  Common  Law,  6?f ." 

From'  this  remote  period,  until  the  30th  of 
George  the  Second,  the  Legiflature  does  not  appear  to 
have  feen  the  ncceffity  of  ena6Ung  any  new  Law,  ap* 
plicable  to  this  fpecies  of  offence. 

Im  the  progrcfs  however  of  Society  and  Com- 
merce, joined  to  the  confequent  influx  of  riches,  pro- 
ducing luxury  and  extravagance,  a  larger  field  opened 
for  cheats  and  fharpers  of  every  defcripiion;  infomuch, 
that  the  evil  became  fo  great,  and  the  exifting  Laws 
were  found  fo  infufficicnt,  ^s  to  render  it  neceffary  to 
provide  a  legiflative  remedy. 

IH 
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In  applying  this  remedy,  it  feems  that  the  great 
increafe  of  a  new  fpedes  of  cheating,  praAifed  by  per- 
fon4  known  in  modem  times  bv  the  name  ofSwindlersm 
hadfuggefted  the  propriety  of  defining  the  offence,  in  a 
manner  mote  applicable  to  the  advanced  ftate  of  Com* 
merce  and  Society,  and  of  roidering  the  punifliment 
more  fevere.  By  the  aft  of  30  Geo.  II.  cap.  24.  it  is 
declared,  "  that  all  perfons  cbtmning  money^  goods^ 
"  wares^  or  mercbandizej  by  falfe  pretences,  Jball  be 
"  deemed  offenders  againft  the  Law  and  the  public  peace: 
**  and  the  Courts  before  whom  any/ucb  offender  Jball  be 
^^  tried^Jhally  on  conviSionj  order  them  to  be  put  in  tbi 
*'  pillory^  or  publicly  wbipped,  or  tranf ported  for  feven 
^^  years^ 

Thus  (land  the  Laws  at  prefent  with  regard  to 
Swindlers.*  They  ought  certainly  to  embrace  a  wider 
field,  fo  as  to  reach  thofe  artifices  by  which.  fharp« 
ers,  and  perfons  of  depraved  minds,  obtain  money 
from   the   ignorant  and  unwary,   by   affuming  falfe 

*  There  appears  to  be  a  deikicncy  in  the  Aft  of  jotfa  George 
the  Second,  cap.  24*  in  omitting  to  add  Bank  N^tes  after  the  word 
Moneys  and  alfo  Horfesy  Cattle^  Sheep f  or  other  Jmimah,  after 
foodi,  wares,  and  merchandize;  fince,  (as  has  been  already-  noticed, 
ante  page  lOi)  it  has  been  held  that  Bonk  Notes  are  not  Money,  nor 
are  horfes,  cattle.  Sec  confidered  as  goods,  wares,  or  mercfaandiae, 
according  to  the  legal  conftruftionof  any  exifting  Statnte«^-An 
amendment  of  the  Law  with  regard  to  thefe  and  other  objedls  is 
the  more  neceflary,  as  Bank  Notes  and  tior/et  are,  perhaps,  more  the 
pbjefts  of  fwindling,  than  any  other  fpecies  of  property. 

chara&ersy 
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charaders,  taking  genteel  IodgingS|  and  cheating  in- 
nocent tradefmen,  who  lofe  large  fums  annually  by 
fucb  depredations. 

Gaming  is  the  fource  from  which  have  fprung 
up  all  that  race  of  cheats,  fwindlers,  and  (harpers, 
vhofe  nefarious  praftices  it  is  the  objeft  of  the  Author 
to  develope  in  diis  Chapter. 

Such  has  been  the  anxiety  of  the  Legiflature  to 
fupprefs  this  evil,  that  fo  early  as  the  reign  of  Queen 
Anne,  this  abandoned  and  mifchievous  race  of  men 
feem  to  have  attraSed  lis  notice  in  a  very  particular 
degree ;  for  the  aft  of  the  9th  year  of  that  reign  (cap. 
14.  §§.  €j  7O  ^^^^^  reciting,  "/A^/  dhers  lezvd  and  dif- 
^^folute  perfons  live  at  great  expences^  having  no  vifille 
•*  eflatey  profeffion^  or  callings  to  maintain  tbemfehes ; 
^  hut  Jupport  tbefe  expences  by  Gaming  only: 
^*  £na£ls  that  any  two  Juftices  may  caufe  to  be  brought 
^  before  tbem^  all  perfons  within  their  limits  whom  they 
^^fball  haveji^  caufe  tofufpeli  to  have  no  viftble  efiaie^ 
**  profejfion^  or  callings  to  maintain  thcmfelves  by ;  but  do 
^for  the  m^partfupport  thcmfelves  by  Gaming;  and  if 
^fuch  perfonifiall  not  make  it  appear  to  fuch  Jujlices 
**  that  the  principal  part  of  their  expences  is  not  main- 
^'  taixed  by  gami»g^  they  are  to  be  bound  to  their  good  be* 
^haimmrfor  a  twelvemonth  $  and  in  default  offufficient 
^feturity^  to  be  emtmitted  to  prifon^  until  they  can  find 
•*  the  fame;  and  if fecurity  fhalt  be  given^  it  will  be  J  or ^ 
^^  felted  on  their  playing  or  betting  at  any  om  time^  for 
**  more  than  the  value  of  twenty  Jhillingsy 

If, 
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If,  in  conformity  to  rht/pirit  of  ihi«  vife  ftalute, 
(harpers  of  every  denomination  who  fupport  them* 
felves,  by  a  variety  of  cheating  and  fwindling  pra6Uces9 
without  having  any  vifible  means  of  living,  were  in 
like  manner  to  be  called  upon  to  find  fecurity  for  their 
good  behaviour,  in  all  cafes  where  they  cannot  fhew 
they  have  the  means  of  fubfifting  themfelves  honeftly, 
the  number  of  thefe  Pefts  of  Society,  under  an  atlive 
and  zealous  MagKiracy,  would  foon  be  diminifhed,  if 
not  totally  annihilated. 

By  the  12th  of  George  the  Second,  (cap.  28.  ^2,3) 
**  the  Games  of  Faroy  Hazard^  (^c.  are  declared  to  be 
*'  Lotteries^  fubje5ling  the  per/on s  who  keep  them  to  a 
^* penalty  of  two  hwidred  pounds,  and  thofe  who  play  to 
^^  fifty  pounds^ — One  witnefs  is  o:i!y  neceffary  to 
prove  the  offence  before  any  Jiiflice  of  the  Peace;  and 
the  J ujlice forfeits  ten  pounds  if  be  neglc£ls  to  do  his  duty 
under  the  A3 : — and  under  this  A£l,  which  is  conneQed 
with  the  ftatute  8th  of  George  I.  cap.  2,  it  fcems  that 
'*  the  keeper  of  a  Faro  Table  may  be  profecutcd  even  for 
**  a  penalty  of  five  hundred  pounds  ^^ 

Notwithstanding  thcfe  falutary  laws,  to  the 
difgrace  of  ihe  police  of  the  Metropolis,  houfes  are 
opened^  fomc  under  the  fanfiion  of  high-founding 
names,  others  under  the  protedion  of  a  partaerfhip 
explained  in  the  Advertifemenl  prefixed  to  this  Work* 
where  an  indifcriminate  mixture  of  all  ranks  rs  to  be 
found,  from  the  finifhedfharper  to  the  raw  inexperienced 
youth.  And  where  all  thofe  evils  exift,  ia  full  force, 
which  it  was  the  objeQ;  of  the  Lcgiflaiure  to  remove. 

When 

^Sce  p.  XV*  &c* 
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When*  a  vice,  ruinons^  to  the  morals  and  to  the 
fortunes  oF  the  younger  part  of  the*  Community  who 
move  in  the  middle  and  higher  ranks  of  life  is  fuffered 
to  be  purfued  in  direft  oppolition  xo  2i  pofitive  Jlaiute ^ 
— furely,  blame  mull  attach  fomewhere  ! 

The  idle  vanity  of  being  introduced  into  what  is 
generally, but  erroneoufly,  termed  genteel  fociety, where 
a  fafhionable  name  anounces  an  intention  of  feeing 
company,  has  been  produSiveof  more  domejlic  mifery 
and  more  real  dilirefs^  poverty^  and  wretchednefs  io  fa- 
milies in  this  great  City  (who  but  for  their  folly  might 
have  been  eafy  and  comfortable,)  than  many  volumes 
could  detail. 

A  MISTAKEN  fenfe  of  what  conftitutes  human 
happinefs,  fatally  leads  the  mafs  of  the  People  who  have 
the  means  of  moving  in  any  degree  above  the  middle 
ranks  of  life,  into  circles  where  Faro  Tables  and  other 
games  at  hazard  are  introduced  in  private  families: — 
Where  the  leaft  recommendation  (and  Sharpers  fpare 
no  pains  to  obtain  recommendations)  is  a  paffport  to 
all  who  can  exhibit  a  genteel  exterior  ;  and  where  the 
young  and  the  inexperienced  are  initiated  in  every 
propenfity  tending  to  dcbafe  the  human  charafler; 
while  they  are  taught  to  view  with  contempt  every 
acquirement,  connefled  with  the  duties  which  lead  to 
dcimeftic  happinefs,  or  to  thofe  qualifications  which 
can  render  either  fex  refpeftable  in  the  world. 

To  the  horde  of  (harpers  at  prefcnt  upon  the 
town,  the fe  pernicious  places  of  rendezvous  furnifh  a 
mod  produAive  barveft. 

Many 
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Many  of  this  clafs,  ruined  perhaps  ihemfelves  in 
early  life  in  feminaries  of  the  fame  defcription,  to  wUich 
they  fooliflily  reforted,  when  vanity  predominated  over 
prudence  and  difcretion,  have  no  alternative  but  to 
follow  the  fame  mifchievous  trade,  and  to  prey  upon 
the  ignorant,  the  inexperienced,  and  the  unwary,  until 
they  alfo  fee  the  fatal  delufion  when  it  is  too  late.* 

When  fuch  infamous  praftices  are  encouraged 
and  fanftioned  by  high-founding  names,— when  fh^rp- 
ers  and  black-legs  find  an  eafy  introduSion  into  the 
houfes  of  perfons  of  fafhion,  who  affemble  in  muld- 
tudes  together,  for  the  purpofe  of  playing  at  thofe  mod 
odious  and  deteftable  games  of  hazard,  which  the  Legif- 
lature  has  ftigmatifed  with  fuch  marks  of  reprobation, 
it  is  time  for  the  Civil  Magiftrate  to  ftep  forward: — It 
is  time  for  him  to  feel,  that,  in  doing  that  duty  which 
the  Laws  of  his  Country  impofe  on  him,  he  is  perhaps  fa. 
ving  hundreds  of  families  from  ruin  and  deftruftion; 
and  preferving  to  the  infants  of  thoughtlefs  and  deluded 
parents  that  property  which  is  their  birth-right :  but 
which,  for  want  of  an  energetic  Police  in  enforcing  the 
Laws  made  for  their  proteQion^  is  now  too  frequently 
Squandered :  and*  the  mind  is  tortured  with  the  fad  re 
fleflion,  that  with  the  lofs  of  fortune,  all  opportuniries 
(in  confequence  of  idle  habits)  are  alfo  loft,  of  fitting 
the  unfortunate  fufFerer  for  any  reputable  purfuit  in 
life,  by  which  an  honeft  livelihood  could  be  obtained. 

*  A  moft  lamentable  proof  of  this,  was  exhibited  in  the  un- 
happy cafe  of  Mr.  Weston^  not  long  fince  executed  for  a  forgcrjr 
OB  the  Bank. 

In 
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In  this  (ituation,  the  tranfition  from  the  plain 
gamefter  to  the  fraudulent  one,  and  from  that  to  every 
other  fpecies  of  criminality,  is  eafily  conceived :  and  it 
is  by  no  means  an  unfair  conclufion,  that  this  has  been 
the  fate  of  not  a  few  who  have  been  early  introduced 
into  thefe  haunts  of  idlenefs  and  vice ;  and  who,  but 
for  fuch  an  education,  might  have  become  ufeful  mem* 
bers  of  the  State. 

The  accumulated  evils,  arifing  from  this  fource, 
are  faid  to  have  been  fuffered  to  continue,  from  a  pre- 
vailing idea,  that  Perfons  of  Rank  and  their  immediate 
afTociates  were  beyond  the  reach  of  being  controlled, 
by  laws  made  for  the  mafsof  the  People;  and  that  no- 
thing but  capital  offences  could  attach  to  perfons  of 
this  condition  in  life. 

If  thefe  evils  were,  in  faft,  merely  confined  to  Per- 
(qns^f  rank  and  fortune,  and  did  not  extend  beyond 
that  barrier  where  no  general  injury  could  accrue  to 
Society,  there  might  be  a  fhadow  of  excufe  (and  it 
would  be  but  a  fliadow)  for  not  hazarding  an  attack 
upon  the  amufements  of  the  Great,  where  the  energy 
of  the  executive  Government  to  controul  their  oeco- 
nomy  may  be  doubtful:  but  furely  in  the  prefent  cafe^ 
where  the  mifchief  fpreads  broad  and  wide^^  no  good 
Magiftrate  can  or  ought  to  be  afraid  to  do  his  duty 
becaufe  perfons  in  high  life  may  dare  to  fanflion  and 
promote  offences  of  a  nature  the  moft  mifchievous  to 
Society  at  large,  as  well  as  to  the  peace,  comfort,  and 
happinefs  of  families. 

If 
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If  the  exertions  of  the  Magiftraqr  are  to  be  fuf- 
pended  until  the  Higher  Ranks  fee  the  frivolity,  the 
fhameful  profligacy  and  the  horrid  wafte  of  ufeful 
time,  as  well  as  the  cruel  deftru6tion  of  decent  and 
refpeSable  families  in  that  point  of  view  which  will 
operate  as  an  antidote  to  the  evil,  it  is  much  to  be 
feared  that  it  muft,  under  fuch  circumftanccs^  become 
incurable. 

But  there  are  other  inducements,  more  nearly  al- 
lied to  the  occurences  in  humble  life,  which  renders  it  in 
a  particular  degree  incumbent  on  Magiftrates  to  make 
trial,  at  lead,  whether  there  is  not  fuflicient  energy  in 
the  law  to  control  the  hurtful  vices  of  the  higher,  as 
well  as  the  middling,  and  inferior  ranks  of  the  People : 
The  examples  of  the  great  and  opulent,  operate  mod 
powerfully  among  the  tribe  o{ menial fervants  they  cm- 
ploy  ;  and  thefe  carry  with  them  into  the  lower  ranks 
that  fpirit  of  gambling  and  difiipation  which  they  have 
praftifed  in  the  courfc  of  their  fervitude;  thus  produ- 
cing confequences  of  a  moft  alarming  nature  to  tlie  ge- 
neral intereft  of  the  Community.  Aided  by  fuch  exam- 
ples, confiderable  numbers  of  perfons  attached  to 
purfuits  of  this  kind,  become  Swindlers^  Sharpers,  and 
Cheats,  of  an  inferior  clafs;  in  the  fame  manner  as 
thofe  of  fuperior  talents  and  education,  are  driven 
from  a  fpirit  of  gambling,'  or  from  profligacy,  to  be- 
come outcafts  of  fociety.  The  various  tricks  and  de- 
vices of  all  thefe  to  obtain  the  means  of  living  in  idle- 
nefs,  and  upon  the  induftry  and  property  of  others,  it 

may  now  be  neceflary  to  explain. 

I.  Sharpers 


/^ 
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I.  Sharpers  who  oitain  Licences  to  become  Pamt* 
Irokers^  and  bring  difgrace  upon  the  reputable  part  of 
the  trade,  by  every  fpecics  of  fraud  which  can  add  to 
the  diftrefles  of  thofe  who  are  compelled  to  raife  money 
in  this  way;  for  which  purpofe  there  are  abundance  of 
opportunities.— Swindling  Pawnbrokers,  of  this  Clafs, 
are  uniformly  receivers  of  ftolen  goods  j  and  under  the 
cover  of  their  licence  do  much  mifchicf  to  the  Public. 
The  evil  arifing  from  them  might,  in  a  great  meafure, 
be  prevented  by  placing  the  power  of  granting  licen- 
ces in  the  hands  of  the  Magiftratesof  the  divifion,  upon 
the  footing  of  Public  Houfes;  and  rendering  it  neceffary 
for  all  perfons  to  obtain  a  Certificate  of  charafter,  be- 
fore they  can  obtain  fuch  licence ;  and  alfo  to  enter  into 
recognizance  for  good  behaviour.t 

II.  Sharpers 


•Number  of  Pawnbrokers  within  ** 
the  Bills  of  Mortality*  paying  a  licence 
of^io.  a  year. 

In  the  Country,  paying  £^.  a 
year. 


Perfons         £. 
213  2130 


\         *^ 


*»f^ 


Total.  644  +285 


f  A  regulation  of  this  kind  is  of  great  importance ;  as  the 
property  of  the  poorcft  and  mod  diftrefTcd  part  of  the  community, 
to  the  amount  of  nearly  one  million  fterling,  is  conftantly  in  the 
hands  of  Pawnbrokers  in  the  Metropolu  alone !  and  although  it 
is  of  the  utmoft  confequence  that  they,  above  all  others,  (hould  be 
honefti  correii  and  even  humane  charadlers,  (and  it  is  to  be  hoped 
many  of  them  are  of  that  dcfcription,]  yet  certain  it  is  that  any  per- 
fon,  even  the  moft  notorious  rogue  or  vagabond,  who  can  raife  ten 

pound 
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II.  Sharpers  and  Swindlers  who  obtain  Licences 
to  be  Hawkers  and  Pedlars ;  uhdcr  the  cover  of  which 
every  fpecies  of  villainy  is  praftifed  upon  the  country 
people,  as  well  as  upon  the  unwary  in  the  Metropolis, 
and  all  the  great  towns  in  the  kingdom. — ^The  arfificcs 
by  which  they  fucceed,  are  various,  as  for  examplci— 
By  fraudulent  raffles,  where  plated  goods  are  exhibited 
as  filver,  and  where  the  chances  are  exceedingly  againft 
the  adventurers;— «By  felling  and  uttering  bafe  money, 
and  frequently  forged  Bank  Notes,  which  makes  one  of 
the  mod  profitable  branches  of  their  trade ; — ^By  deal- 
ing in  fmuggled  goods^  thereby  promoting  the  &le  of 
articles  injurious  to  the  Revenue,  befides  cheating  the 
ignorant  with  regard  to  the  value;-— By  purchafing 
flolen  goods  for  country  fale,  by  which  difcoveries  are 
prevented,  and  alSftance  afforded  to  common  thieves 
and  ftationary  receivers; — By  purchaGng  ftolen  horfes 
in  one  part  of  the  country  and  difpofing  of  them  in 
another,  in  the  courfe  of  their  joumies ;  in  accompliih* 
ing  which,  fo  as  to  elude  detection,  they  have  great 
opportunities; — By  gambling  with  £  O  Tables  at 
Fairs  and  Horferaces. 

A  NUMBER  of  Other  devices  might  be  pointed 
out,  which  render  this  clafs  of  men  great  nuifances  in 
Society;  and  fhew  the  neceiBty  of  either  fupprefiSog 

poands  to  pay'  for  a  Ikenoe*  nay  at  prefcnt  (tt  up  the  tfade  of 
Pawnbroker ;  and  it  is  even  faid  that  fomc  have  got  licences  who 
have  a^oally  been  on  board  the  Hulks!— a  thing  unavolUablc  un- 
der the  prafcnt  cltcumftances. 

K  them 
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them  totally,  (for  in  fact  they  are  now  no  converaence 
whatever  to  the  Public  j)  or  of  limiting  the  licencea 
Qnly  to  men  of  good  charaftcrj  to  be  granted  by  the 
Magillratcs  on  their  entering  into  a  recognizance  in  s^ 
pertain  fum,  with  one  furety  for  good  behaviour;  by 
/  which  the  honed  part  would  be  retained,  to  the  ex- 
qlufion  of  the  fraudulent. 

III.     Swindlers  who   take  out  Licences  as  Auc^ 
tt^necrs^  and  open  fhops  in  different  parts  of  the  Me- 
tropolis, wiih  perfons  at  the  doprs,  ufually  denominat- 
ed Barkers^  inviting  ftrangers  to  walk  in. — In  thefe 
piaces  various  articles  of  filver  plate  and  houfchold 
goods  are  expofcd  to  Tale,  made  up  on  a  flight  princi- 
ple, and  of  litilc  intrinfic  value;  affociates,  generally 
denominated  Puffers^  are  in  waiting  to  bid  up  the  article 
to  a  fum  greatly  beyond  its  value,  when,  upon  the  firft 
bidding  of  the  ftranger,  it  is  knocked  down  to  him* 
and  the  nioney  inftantly  demanded  \  the  goods,  how. 
ever,  on  being  carried  home  and  examined,  are  gene. 
riUy  found  to  be  very  different  in  reality,  from  what 
their  appearance  exhibited,  and  upon  a  clofe  examina- 
tion the  fraud  is  difcovered. 

Neither  the  common  Law,  nor  the  Aft  of  the 
3dth  George  II.  cap.  24,  fcem  to  be  fufficiently  broad 
a|H^  explanatory  to  include  this  fpecies  of  offence;  and 
hence  it  is,  that  this  mode  of  felling  goods  continues 
\vrith  impunity,  and  feems  to  increafe. — It  is  not,  bow* 
ever,  meant  here  to  infinuate  that  all  petty  auftions 
are  fraudulent.*— It  is  to  be  hoped  there  may  be  fome 
exceptions,  although,  probably,  they  are  not  numerous. 
A  licence  from  the  Magiftraies  of  the  diftrift  obliging 
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the  parties  ta  findTecurity,  would,  in  a  great  meaCurei 
regulate  this  kind  of  bufinefs,  in  a  proper  manner. 

IV.  Swindlers  who  raife  money^  by  pretending  to 
he  Difcounters  of  Bills,  and  M$ney  Brokers  j  Thefe 
chiefly  prey  upon  young  men  of  property,  who  have 
loft  their  money  at  play,  or  fpent  it  in  expenfive  amufe- 
ments,  and  are  obliged  to  raife  more  upon  any  terms, 
until  their  rents  or  incomes  become  payable;  or  who. 
have  fortunes  in  profpe6t,  as  being  heirs  apparent  to 
eftates,  but  who  require  affiftance  in  the  mean  time. 

Availing  themfelves  of  the  credit,  or  the  ulti-- 
materefponfibility,  of  fuch  thoughtlefsand  giddy  young 
men,  in  the  eager  purfuit  of  criminal  pleafures,  and 
under  the  influence  of  thofe  allurements  which  the 
Faro  Tables,  and  other  places  of  fafliionable  refort  hold 
out — ^thefe  Swindlers  feldom  fail  to  obtain  from  them 
fpecialties  and  obligations  for  large  fums;  upon  the 
credit  of  which  they  are  enabled,  perhaps,  at  ufurious 
intereft,  to  borrow  money,  or  difcount  bills ;  and  thus 
fupply  their  unfortunate  cuftomers  upon  the  moft  ex- 
travagant terms. 

Am  OTHER  clafs,  having  fome  capital,  advance 
money  upon  bonds,  title-deeds,  and  other  fpecialdeS)* 
or  upon  the  bond  of  the  parties  having  eftfttes  in  lever.* 
fion:  by  thefe  and  other  devices  too  tedious  to  detail, 
large  fums  of  money  are,  moft  unwatrantably  and  illc- ' 
gaily,   wrefted  from  the  diffipated  and   thoughtlefs^^ 
and  mifery  and  diftrefs  are  thus  entailed  upon  them,  if 
long  as  they  live;  or  they  are  driven,  by  utter  ruin,  ta  ■ 
a£b  of  defperation  oc  to  crirrf  s. 

fc*  •  ALaw 
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J .  A  Law  feems  abfolutcly  neccflury  to  be  pointed 
at  this  particular  inifchief,  which  is  certainly  an  incrcaf. 
ing  evil. — Humanity  pleads  for  it ;  and  Policy  points 
out  the  necefTity  of  fome  cfFeQual  guard  againft  thofe 
xniferies  which,  it  generates  ;  and  which  could  not  exift 
in  fo  great  a  degree,  were  it  not  for  the  opportunities 
held  out  by  thefe  blood-fuckcrs,  in  affbrding  money 
to  the  young  and  inexperienced,  to  be  expended  in 
fcenes  of  gambling  and  debauchery.' 

V.  Cheats  who  Jet  up  Gaming  Ihufes^  in  different 
farts  of  the  Metropolis ;  where  fharpers  affemble,  and 
where  inexperienced  young  men  are  allured  for  ihc 
mod  mifchievous  purpofesj  after  loiing  what  puroperty 
they  have  about  them,  the  deluded  and  unfortunate 
Gentlemen  are  furnifbed  (if  known  to  be  men  of  for- 
tune) by  the  mafter  of  the  houfe,  and  his  aflbciates  the 
fharpers,  or  the  waiters,  with  loans;  merely  for  the  pur- 
pofe  of  increafing  their  misfortunes,  and  cheating  them 
of  perhaps  the  whole  of  their  property.* 

Such  abominable  villains  ought  certainly  to  be 
held  in  the  greateft  deteftation;  and  the  vigilance  and 
exertions  of  the  yi^gi^i^zy  cannot  be  better  employed 
than  in  watching  narrowly  thefe  Pefts  of  Society,  andii> 
pijtting  the  I^w  ie  ftri£l  execution  againft  them. 

The  two  ne-xt  classes,  with  fome  excep- 
tions, are  compofed  of  perfons,  in  general  very  de- 
praved or  diftrefied :  the  depredations  committed  on 
tbe  Public  by  dieir  means  are  fo  ruinous  and  ex. 
tenfive  as  .to  require  a  confideration  peculiarly  mi* 
nute  :  in  order  to  guard  |he  ignorant  and  unwary,  as 

•    "    •  *  See  AdTcrcifemeiiiti  p.  xt« 
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Ifnuth  as  poffible,  againQ  the  fatal  cffefts  of  thai  fiaud 
and  delufion,  which,  if  not  fuon  checked,  bid  fair  to 
deftroy  ail  remains  of  honcfty  and  difcretion.— *Thcfe 
Claffes  confift  of 

VI.  Sharpers^  who  take  Lottery  Infurances^  where 
gambling,  among  the  higher  and  middling  ranks,  is 
carried  on,  to  an  extent  which  exceeds  all  credibility; 
producing  confequences  to  many  private  families^ 
otherwifc  of  great  worth  and  refpe£lability,  of  the  mod 
didrefling  nature;  and  implicating,- in  this  mifery)  the 
innocent  and  amiable  branches  of  fuch  families,  whofe 
fufibrings,  ariflng  from  this  fource,  while  they  claim 
the  tear  of  pity,  would  require  many  volumes  to  re- 
count; butfilence  and  (hame  throw  a  veil  over  the  cala- 
mity:  and,  cherifhed  by  the  hopes  of  retrieving  former 
Ipffes,  or  acquiring  property,  in  an  eafy  way,  the  evil 
goes  on,  and  feems  to  increafe,  in  fpite  of  every  guard 
which  the  Legiflature  has  repeatedly  endeavoured  to 
cftablifh. 

VI  I.  The  Keepers  ofunUcenfed  Injur ance  Offices^ 
dtiring  the  drawing  of  the  Englijh  and  Irijb  Lotteries  ; 
many  of  whom,  during  the  intervals  of  fuch  LqXteries, 
have  recently  invented  and  fet  up  private  Lotteries,  or 
Wheels,  called  by  the  nick-name  of  Little  Go's,  con- 
taining Blanks  and  Prizes,  which  are  drawn  for  the  pur- 
pofe  of  eftablilhing  a  grcund  for  Injur ance  ;  the  fever 
in  the  minds  of  the  lower  order  of  the  people  is  thus 
kept  up,  in  fome  meafure,  all  the  year  round,  and  pro- 
duces uncalculable  mifchiefs;  the  rage  and  fpirit  of 
gambling  becoming  fo  rooted  from  habit,  that  no  do- 
meftic  diftrefs,  no  confideration,  connefted  either 
with  the  frauds  that  are  pi:a6lifed,  or  the  number  of 

chances 
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chances  that  are  againft  them,  will  operate  as  a  check 
.upon  their  minds. 

In  fpite  of  the  high  price  of  provifions,  and  of 
the  care  and  attention  of  the  Legiflature  in  eftablifhing 
fevere  checks  and  punifhnicnts  for  the  purpofe  of  pre* 
venting  the  evil  of  Lottery  Infurances,  thefe  criminal 
agents  feel  no  want  of  cuftomers ;  their  houfcs  and  of- 
fices are  not  only  extremely  numerous  all  over  the  Me- 
tropolis, but  in  general  high-rented;  exhibiting  the  ap- 
pearance of  confiderable  expence,  and  barricadoed  in 
fuch  a  manner,  with  iron  doors  and  other  contrivances, 
&s  in  many  inftances  to  defy  the  arm  of  the  Law  to 
reach  them. 

Ln  tracing  all  the  circumflances  of  this  interefting 
bufinefs,  with  a  view  to  the  difcovery  of  the  caufe  of 
the  great  encouragement  which  thefe  Lottery  Infurers 
receive,  it  appears  that  a  confiderable  proportion  of 
their  emolument  is  derived  from  menial  Servants  in 
general,  all  over  the  Metropolisj  but  particularly  from 
the  pampered  male  and  female  domedics  in  the  houfes 
of  men  of  fafliion  and  fortune;  who  ar6  faid,  almoft 
without  a  fingic  exception,  to  be  in  the  conftant  habit 
of  infuring  in  (he  Englifli  and  Irifli  Lotteries, 

This  clafs  of  menials^  being  in  many  inftances 
cloathed  as  well  as  fed  by  their  matters,  have  not  the 
fame  calls  upon  them  as  labourers  and  mechanics,  who 
muft  appropriate  at  Icafl  a  part  of  their  earnings  to  the 
purpofe  of  obtaining  both  lood  and  raiment. 

With  a  fpirit  of  gambfing,  rendered  more  ar- 
^.lent  then  prevails  in  vulgar  life,  from  the  example  of 

ihcir 
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their  fuperiors,  and  from  their  idle  and  diflipalcd  hal 
biis,  ihefe  fervants  enter  keenly  into  die  Ix)ttcry  bu^ 
finefs;  and  when  ill  liicic  attends  them,  it  is  but  too 
well  known  that  many  are  led,  ftep  by  ftep^  to  that 
point  where  they  lofe  fight  of  all  moral  principle;  im-» 
pellcd  by  a  defire  to  recover  what  tlicy  have  loll,  they 
are  induced  to  raife  money  for  that  pnrpotc,  by  felling 
or  pawning  the  property  of  their  maflers,  wbcrcvee 
it  can  be  pilfered  in  a  little  way,  without  dcAtcihny;  till 
at  length  this  fpecies  of  pecuLtion,  by  bciiig  tendered 
familiar  to  tlieir  mii)  i-,  generally  tcrirjnatei  in  mottf 
atrocious  crimes. 

Upox  a  fuppof^'Joo  i!%at  on-r  \A:^A:^"i  thojiand 
families*  in  t!-e  Metrop .i:j  ktr-p  t«o  Trv--'  '^  U'/^%  aa 
average  ar.i  ir^t  <kk:  i'-rva.'it  •.  .* .  zu  /'  "i  ;r,  .;•:•,  r/'>i/ 
to  die  cxten:  of  twcr.rv  f.'.c  {:».'..  '  ;\  *->.-},.  ,:,  ''/t  i/,7 
liflu  and  'jlz  ii^zi^  v\  tr^t  I'jji  Lo-t/.  '^.i  i  v"/^*>5 
of  the  wV^li  !*».-  an,./-!-:  vj  Mkl^  a  ^>;f.i;v¥ 
ST£a.i.;NC. 
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middle  ranks  of  life,  as  vellas  from  the  numerous  clafles 
of  labourers  and  artifans  who  have  caught  the  mania; 
it  ccafes  to  be  a  matter  of  wonder,  that  fo  many  Shar* 
pers,  Swindlcrs,and  Cheats,  find  encouragement  in  this 
particular  department. 

If  Servants  in  general,  who  arc  under  the  controul 
of  matters,  were  prevented  from' following  this  abomi- 
nable fpecies  of  gambling;  and  if  other  expedients  were 
adopted,  which  will  be  hereafter  detailed,  a  large  pro- 
portion of  the  prefent  race  of  rogues  and  vagabonds 
who  follow  this  infamous  trade,  would  be  compelled  to 
become  honeftj  and  the  poor  would  be  Ihieiaed  from 
fhe  delufian  which  impels  them  to  refort  to  this  de- 
ceitful and  fraudulent  expedient;  at  the  expcnce  fome- 
timcs  of  pledging  every  article  of  houfchold  goods,  as 
well  as  the  laft  rag  of  their  own,  and  their  children's 
wearing  apparel,  not  leaving  even  a  fingle  change  of 
fdiment! 

This  view  of  a  very  prominent  and  alarming 
evil,  known  to  cxift,  from  a  variety  of  fafts  well  efla- 
bliftied,  and  evinced,  among  others,  by  the  pawnbro- 
kers* fliops  overflowing  with  the  goods  of  the  labour- 
ing poor,  during  the  drawing  of  the  two  Lotteries, 
ought  to  create  a  ftrongdefire  on  the  part  of  all  matters* 
of  families,  to  exert  their  utmoft  endeavours  to  check 
this  dcftni6Hve  propenfity;  and  to  prevent,  as  far  as 
pofTible,  thcfe  diftreffes  and  mifchicfs  which  every  per- 
fon  of  humanity  mutt  deplore  j  the  mifcry  and  lofs  of 
property  which  fprings  from  this  delufive  (burce  of  ini- 
quity, 
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quity,  is  certainly  very  far  beyond  any  idea  that  can 
be  formed  of  it  by  the  common  obferver.* 

A  GENERAL  Affociation,  or  perhaps  an  aft  of 
Parliament,  eftablifliing  proper  regulations,  applicable 

•  In  confequence  of  a  very  accarate  enquiry  which  has  been 
madey  and  of  information  derived  from  different  fources,  it  appean 
that  fraudulent  Lottery  Infurances  have  not  diminifhcd.  The  Of- 
fices are  numerous  all  over  the  Metropolis,  and  are  fuppofed  to  ex- 
ceed four  hundred  of  all  defcriptions  y  to  many  of  which  there  are 
perfons  attached,  called  Morocco  Men,  who  go  aboat  from  houfe  to 
houfe  among  their  former  cuftomers,  and  attend  in  the  back  parlours 
of  Public  Houfesy  where  they  are  met  by  cuflomers  who  make  in- 
fbrances.  It  is  calculated  that  at  thefe  offices  (exclufive  of  what  is 
done  at  the  I'tcenfed  offices)  premiums  for  infurance  are  received  to 
the  amount  q{ eight  hundred  tbouf and  poundty  during  the  Icifh  Lot- 
tery, and  above  one  m'Ul'ton  during  the  Englifh ;  upon  which  it  is  cal- 
culated that  they  make  from  1 5  to  2  5  per  cent,  profit. — This  infa. 
mous  confederacy  was  eftimated,  during  the  Englifh  Lottery  of  the 
year,  1796,  to  fupport  about  2000  agents  and  clerks,  and  nearly 
7^00  Morocco  Men,  including  a  confiderable  number  of  hired 
armed  Ruffians  and  Bludgeon^Meni  thefe  were  paid  by  a  general 
afTociation  of  the  principal  Proprietors  of  thefe  fraudulent  Eftablifh- 
ments;  who  regularly  met  in  Committee,  in  a  well-known  public- 
houfe  in  Oxford  Market,  twice  or  thrice  a  week,  during  the  draw- 
ing of  the  Lottery;  for  the  purpofe  of  concerting  meafures  to  de- 
fear  the  exertions  of  the  Magiftrates,  by  alarming  and  terrifying' 
^nd  even  forcibly  refilling,  the  Officers  of  Juftice  in  all  inflances 
where  they  could  not  be  bribed  by  pecuniary  gratuities; — to  efifeft 
which  hSi  purpofe,  neither  money  *nor  pains  were  fpared ;  and  the 
wretched  agents  of  thtfe  unprincipled  mifcreants  were,  in  many 
cafes,  prepared  to  commit  murder,  had  attempts  been  made  to  exe* 
cute  the  Warrants  of  Magiftrates;  as  can  be  proved  by  inconteftable 
evidence. — It  is  much  to  be  feared  that  too  much  fuccefs  attended 
^hefe  corrupt  and  fraudulent  proceedings,  in  violation  and  defiance 
of  the  Laws  of  the  Kingdom, 

to 
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to  this  and  other  objeds,  with  ^regard  to  menial  fer« 
vantSy  would  be  of  great  utility. 

If  a  Legillative  regulation  could  aJfo  be  cftablifh- 
ed,  extending  certain  reftriflions  to  the  members  of 
the  different  Friendly  Societies  fituated  within  the  Bills 
of  Mortality,  with  regard  to  fraudulent  Lottery  In- 
furanccs,  above  /evenfy  thou/and  families  would  be  re- 
lieved from  the  confequences  of  this  infinuating  evil ; 
which  has  been  fo  fatal  to  the  happinefs  and  comfort  of 
a  vaft  number  of  tradefmen  and  artifans,  as  well  as  in- 
ferior clafles  of  labourers.* 

Such  prohibitions  and  reftraints  would  have  a 
wonderful  effeft  in  leffening  the  profits  of  the  lottery- 
office  keepers;  which,  perhaps,  is  the  very  beft  mode 
of  fuppreffing  the  evil. — At  prefent,  the  temptatioti  to 
follow  thcfe  fraudulent  praftices  is  fo  great,  from  the 
produfiive  nature  of  the  bufinefs^  that  unlcfs  fome 
new  expedient  be  reforted  to,  no  well-grounded  hope 
can  be  entertained  of  leffening  the  evil  in  any  mate- 
rial degree. 

In  addition,  therefore,  to  what  has  already  been 
fuggcfted  on  the  fubjefl,  other  expedients  hav^  occur- 
red to  the  Author ;  and  fome  have  been  rusecftcd  bv 
perfons  well  informed  on  this  fubjeft. 

•  The  regulation  propofcd,  is  this — that  every  member  belong- 
ing to  a  Friendly  Society  (hould  be  excluded  or  expelled^  and  de- 
prived of  all  future  benefits  from  the  funds  of  that  Society,  on  proof 
of  his  having  infured  in  any  Lottery  whatfoever,  contrary  to  lawi 
^o^and  that  this  rule  fhould  be  general,  wherever  the  A^  of  Paxiia- 
ment»  relative  to  friendly  Societies,  have  taken  cffc^ 

The 
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The  Lattery  in  itfelf,  if  the  poorer  clafiTes  could 
be  exempted  from  its  mifchiefs,  is  certainly  a  fair  re- 
fource  of  Revenue ;  by  taxing  the  vices  or  follies  of  the 
People,  in  a  country  where  fuch  a  confiderable  propor-- 
into  of  the  higher  and  middling  ranks  are  pofleiTed  of 
large  properties  in  money,  and  may  be  induced, 
through  this  medium  to  contribute  to  the  affiftance  of 
the  State,  what  would  (probably  to  the  fame  extent) 
be  otherwife  fquandered  and  diflipated,  in  idle  amufe- 
ments. 

It  is  a  means  alfo  of  benefit  to  the  Nation,  by 
drawing  confiderable  fums  of  money  annually  from 
foreign  Countries^  which  are  laid  out  in  the  purchafe 
of  tickets. 

In  many  refpe6ls  therefore,  it  might  be  defirable 
to  preferve  this  fource  of  Revenue  if  it  can  be  con- 
fined to  the  purchafe  of  Tickets,  and  to  perfons  of 
fuch  opulence,  as  upon  the  abolition  of  the  Lottery 
could  not  probably  be  reftrained  from  fquandering 
their  money  in  another  way,  from  which  the  State 
would  derive  no  benefit. 

The  Lottery,  on  the  plan  upon  which  it  is  at  pre- 
fent  condu£ted,  is  certainly  an  icvil  of  the  utmoft  mag^ 
nitude,  and  perhaps  one  of  the  greateft  nurferies  of 
crimes  that  ever  cxifted  in  any  country. — At  the  clofe 
of  the  Englifh  Lottery  drawn  in  1 796,  the  Civil  Power 
was  trampled  upon  and  put  to  defiance  in  a  moft 
alarming  and  (hameful  manner,  difgraceful  to  the  po- 
lice of  the  Metropolis.     The  means  ufed  for  this  pur- 

pofe 
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|>6fe  have  been,  already  fully  detailed;  ante  page  153 
in  the  note. 

The  profits  of  thefc  Cheats  and  Swindlers  were 
faid  to  be  initnenfe  beyond  all  former  example,  during 
the  Lottery  drawn  in  the  fpring  both  of  1796  and  1797. 
and  of  courfe,  the  Poor  were  never  in  a  greater  de- 
grce  plundered. 

At  no  period  is  there  ever  fo  much  occafion  for 
the  exertions  of  the  Magiftracy,  as  during  the  drawing 
of  the  Englifh  and  Irifti  Lotteries  :  but  it  is  tc  be 
feared  that  even  by  this  energy,  oppofed  as  it  always 
undoubtedly  will  be,  by  aSyftem  as  well  of  corruption 
as  of  force  unexampled  in  former  times,  no  proper 
check  can  be  given,  until  by  new  Legiflative  regula- 
tions, fome  moreeffeaual  remedy  is  applied. 

*i  The  following  expedients  with  the  afliftance  of  a 
fuperiniending,  energetic,  and  well  regulated  Police,  it 
is  to  be  hoped,  might  be  the  means  of  greatly  abridging 
this  enormous  evil,  and  of  fecuring  to  Government  the 
fame  annual  revenue,  which  is  at  prcfent  obtained,  or 
nearly  fo. 

1.  That  the  numbers  of  the  Tickets  to  be  phecd  in  the  Lot- 
tery Wheels  ihall  not  be  running  numbers^  as  heretofore 
ufed  ;  but  ihall  be  intermediate  and  broken  \  thereby  pre- 
venting infurances  from  being  made  on  fpecific  numbers, 
from  the  impoflibility  of  its  being  known,  to  any  but  the 
holders  of  tichetSy  or  the  CommiffionerSy  what  particular 
ticket  at  any  lime  remains  in  the  wheel.* 
•Vide  Appendix  for  another  plan  of  preventing  fraudulent 
Infurance»}   for  which  the  Author  is  indebted  to  a  Gentleman  of 

great  refpedability  and  intelligence. 

That 
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a.  That  all  pcrfons  taking  oat  licences  to  feh  Lottery  Tick« 
ets>  (hall  (inftead  of  the  bond  with  two  fureties  for  one 
thoufand  pounds,  now  entered  into  under  the  z£k  of  the 
flftd  George  3.  cap.  47,)  enter  into  a  bond,  with  two  fure- 
ties alfo,  for  /"5000. — ^which  fum  (hall  be  forfeited,  oh  due 
proof  that  any  perfon,  folicenfed,  ihall  have  been,  direSIy 
or  indlredly,  concerned  in  taking  infurances  contrary  to 
law  ;  or  in  fetting  up,  or  being  conneded  in  the  profit  or 
lofs  ariGng  from  any  illegal  infurance-oflSce  ;  or  in  em- 
ploying itinerant  Clerks,  (called  Morocco  Men,)  to  take 
infurances  on  account  of  perfbns  fo  licenced. 

3.  That  beiides  the  above-mentioned  bond,  all  licenfed  Lot- 
tery Office  Keepers  (hall,  previous  to  the  drawing  of  each 
Lottery,  make  oath  before  a  Magiftrate,  that  they  will  not, 
in  the  courfe  of  the  enfuing  Lottery,  be  concerned  either 
diredly  or  indire^l'ly,  in  fetting  up  any  illegal  offices  for 
the  fale  of  tickets,  or  infuranCe  of  numbers,  contrary  to 
law :  Which  affidavit  fhall  be  recorded,  and  a  certificate 
thereof  (ball  be  indorfed  on  tfyi  licence,  without  whi^  it 
(hall  not  be  valid.  And  that  the  affidavit  may  be  produced 
in  evidence,  againft  perfons  convi&ed  of  illegally  infuring ; 
who  (ball  in  that  event  be  liable  vo  the  puni(hment  at- 
tached to  perjury,  and  of  courfe,  to  the  ignominy  of  the 
pillory  and  imprifonmebt. 

^.  That  all  peace-officers,  co|i(bbles,  headboroughs,  or 
others,  lawfully  authorised  to  execute  the  warrants  of  Ma- 
giftrates,  who  fliali  receive  any  gratuity ,yCr  fum  of  money 
from  illegal  Lottery  Infurers,  or  from  any  jetton  or  per- 
fons, in  confideratioo  of  any  expeAed  fervices  in  fcreening 
fuch  offenders  from  detection  or  puni(hment,  (hall,  on 
convi6tion,  be  rendered  infamous,  and  incapable  of  ever 
ferving  any  public  office;  and  be  puni(hed  by  fine  ,  impri- 
fonment,  or  the  pillory,  as  the  Court,  before  whom  the 
pfFence  is  txM,  (hall  fee  proper. 

5.  That 
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5,  That  all  pcrfonswho  fliadl  be  conviftcd  of  paying  money 
on  any  contraft  for  the  benefit  arifing  from  the  dnrwing  of 
any  Lottery  Ticket >  infured  upon  any  contingency  (not 
being  in  poflTeflion  of  the  original  ticket,  or  a  legal  fhare 
thereof)  ftiall  forfeit  jf  ao,  for  every  offence,  to  be  levied 

by  diftrefsi  &c. 

6.  That  an  abftraa  of  the  penalties  infliacd  by  law  on  per- 
fons  infuring,  or  taking  illegal  infurances  in  the  Lottery, 
(hall  be  read  every  Sunday,  in  all  churches,  chapels,  meet- 
ing-houfe^,  and  other  places  of  public  worfhip,  during  the 
drawing  of  the  Irifli  and  Englifh  Lotteries  rcfpeaively  ; 
with  a  (hort  exhortation,  warning  the  people  of  the  confe- 
quences  of  offending  s^nfl  the  law :  And  that  a  copy  of 
the  fame  fhall  be  parted  up  in  different  parts  of  Guildhall, 
and  conflantly  replaced  during  the  drawing  of  the  Lottery  ; 
and  alfo  at  all  the  licenfcd  Lottery  Offices  within  the 
Metropolis. 

7-  That  a  rewaid,  not  exceeding  /  50.  be  paid  to  any  perfon 
Ipployed  as  a  clerk  or  fervant  in  any  illegal  Lottery  Office,. 
who  fliall  be  the  means  of  conviding  the  adual  or  princi- 
pal proprietor  or  proprietors  of  the  faid  office,  who  fhall 
not  appear  themfelves  in  the  management  ;  alfo  a  fum, 
not  exceeding  £  40.  on  conviaion  of  a  known  and  ading 
proprietor;  and  a  fum  not  exceeding  /to.  on  conviaiQa 
of  any  clerk  or  manager,  not  being  partncr9. 

8.    That  the  punifbment  to  be  infliaed  on  ofltnderst  (hall  be 
fine,  imprifonment,  or  the  pillory  ;  according  to  the  atro- 
city of  the  offence,  in  the  difcretion  of  the  Court  befere 
which  fuch  offenders  fhall  be  tried* 
We  next  come  to  confider; 
VI I L  AClafs  tf  Cheats  of  the  Society  ofjews^ 

who  are  to  be  found  in  every  Jtreet^  lane^  attd  alley  in  and 

near  the  Metropolis^  under  the  pretence  ofpurcbaffng  old 

clothes 
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(loib€S^  wd  metals  of  different  forts  \  Their  chief  bufinefs 
really  is  to  prowl  about  the  houfes  and  (tables  of  men 
of  rank  and  fortune,  for  the  purpofe  of  holding  out 
temptations  to  the  fervants  to  pilfer  and  (teal  fmaU  ar- 
ticles, not  likely  to  be  aii{red9  which  thcfe  Jews  pur- 
chafe  at  about  one  third  of  the  real  value. — It  is  fup« 
pofed  that  upwards  of  two  tboufand  of  thefe  depraved 
people  are  employed  in  diurnal  journeys  of  this  kind; 
by  which,  through  the  medium  of  bad  money,  and 
other  fraudulent  dealings,  many  of  them  acquire  pro* 
perty,  and  then  become  Receivers  of  ftolen  Goods* 

It  is  eftimated  that  there  are  about  twenty  thou- 
fand  Jews  in  the  city  of  London,  befides,  perhaps, 
about  (ive  or  fix  thoufand  more  in  the  great  provincial 
and  fea-port  towns;  (where  there  gre  at  leaft  twenty 
fynagogues,  befides  fix  in  the  Metropolis;}  Thefe exift 
chiefly  by  their  wits,  as  the  fupcrftitious  adherence  to 
a  particular  mode  of  livings  and  to  their  Sabbath^  pre. 
vents  them  (as  has  already  been  noticed)  from  placing 
out  their  children  as  fervants,  or  apprentices,  or  bind- 
ing their  fons  to  mechanical  employments,  or  indeed  to 
any  ufcful  art,  by  which  they  can  aflift  in  increafing  the 
national  property — ^inftead  of  which  they  diminifh  it, 
by  living  upon  the  induftry  of  others,  and  by  efta* 
bli(hing  a  fydera  of  mifchievous  intercourfe  all  over 
the  country,  the  better  to  carry  on  their  fraudulent 
defigns  in  the  circulation  of  bafe  money, — the  fale  of 
ftolen  goods,  and  in  the  purchafe  of  metals  of  various 
kinds;  as  well  as  other  articles  pilfered  from  the  Dock- 
yards, and  ftolen  in  the  provincial  towns,  which  they 

bring 
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bring  to  the  Metropolis  to  elude  detcftion,  —  and 
vice  verfd. 

Educ ATED'in  idlenefs  from  their  earlieft  infancy^ 
they  acquire  every  debauched  and  vicious  principle 
which  can  fit  them  for  the  moft  complicated  arts  of 
fraud  and  deception  ;  to  which  ihey  feldom  fail  to  add 
the  crime  of  perjury,  whenever  it  can  be  of  ufe,  in 
fhielding  themfelves  or  th^ir  affociates  from  the  punifh- 
xnent  of  the  law. — From  the  orange  boy,  and  the  re- 
tailer  of  feals,  razors,  glafs,  and  other  wares,  in  the 
public  ftreets,  to  the  fhop-keeper,  dealer  in  wearing 
apparel,  or  in  iilver  and  gold,  the  fame  principles  of 
conduct  too  generally  prevail. 

The  itinerants  utter  bafe  money  to  enable  them, 
by  felling  cheap,  to  difpofe  of  their  goods ;  while  thofe 
that  are  ftationary,  with  very  few  exceptions,  receive 
and  purchafe,  at  an  under-price,  whatever  is  brought 
them^  without  aiking  queftions. 

The  mifchiefs  which  muft  refult  from  the  incrcafe 
of  this  depraved  race,  arifing  from  the  natural  courfe 
of  population,  are  fo  obvious,  that  a  remedy  cannot 
be  too  foon  applied  ;  and  little  doubt  can  be  enter- 
tained of  obtaining  the  afliftance  of  the  whole  body  of 
fhe  Jews  of  the  higher  clafs,  for  this  purpofc ;  fince  they 
cannot  but  view  with  horror  and  diftrefs  the  deplora- 
ble condition  and  growing  depravity  of  fo  large  a  pro- 
portion of  the  lower  ranks  of  their  own  Society.  Thofe 
belonging  to  the  Dutch  Synagogues,  from  their  want  of 
refource  for  honeft  employment,  are  in  a  peculiar  man- 
ner, rendered  objeQs  not  .only  of  commiferation,  but 
of  ftrious  attention  on  the  part  of  the  Legiflaturc. 

IX.  Cbcaii 
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IX.  Cheats  who  fell  provifions  and  other  article(s^ 
hy  means  of  falfe  weights  and  meafures.  Nothing  re- 
quires the  afliftance  of  the  Legiflaiure  in  a  greater  de- 
gree than  this  evil ;  to  fhield  the  Poor  againft  the  nu- 
merous tricks  thus  pra6lifed  upon  them,  by  low  and 
inferior  fhop -keepers  and  itinerants. 

The  ancient  -Syftem  of  regulating  this  ufeful 
branch  of  Police  by  the  Juries  of  the  Court-Leet,  hav- 
ing been  found  ineffeflual,  and  in  many  refpefts  inap- 
plicable to  the  prefent  ftate  of  Society,  an  a£l  paffed  the 
35th  of  his  prefent  Majefty,  (rap.  102,)  to  remedy  the 
inconvenience  with  regard  to  fraudulent  weights;  bu^ 
great  difficulties  have  occurred  on  account  of  the  ex* 
pence  of  carrying  it  into  execution,  and  fome  amend- 
ments have  been  found  neceflary. 

It  feems  that  the  moft  fimple  and  obviou*;,  as  well 
as  the  moft  prompt,  method  of  remedying  the  evil, 
would  be  to  extend  to  the  Magiftrates  the  fame  jurif- 
diClion,  and  eftablifh  the  fame  rules  with  regard  to  prov* 
ing  both  Weights  and  Meafures,  as  at  prefent  prevail 
with  refpeft  to  Bread;  allowing  the  expence  of  re* 
moving  the  weights,  and  the  labour  of  the  perfons  em- 
ployed, to  be  defrayed  out  of  the  county-rate;  upon 
an  order  of  any  two  Magiftrates  of  the  divifion  or 
diftrift  where  tlie  weights  were  tried. 

From  this  plan,  if  purfued  as  fteadily  as  that 
which  already  prevails  in  regulating  Bakers,  incalcu- 
lable benefits  would  refult  to  the  lower  ranks  of  people 
jit  a  very  fmall  expence. 

h  X.  Cheats 
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X.  Cheats  and  Swindlers  who  affociate  together^ 
and  enter  into  a  con/piracy  for  the  purpo/e  of  defrauding 
Trade/men  of  theit  goods . — One  ofthefe  fharpers  gene- 
rally  aflumes  the  charafler  of  a  Merchant;— hires  .a 
genteel  houfe,  with  a  counting  houfe,  and  every  ap- 
pearance of  bufinefs. — One  or  two  affociates  take  upon 
tbero  the  appearance  of  Clerks,  while  others  occafion- 
ally  wear  a  livery :  and  fometimes  a  carriage  is  fet  up^ 
in  which  the  ladies  of  the  party  vifit  the  (hops,  in  the 
ftile  of  perfons  of  fafhion,  ordering  goods  to  their  apart- 
ments.— ^Thus  circumftancedy  goods  are  obtained  on 
credit,  which  are  immediately  pawned  or  fold,  and  the 
produce  ufed  as  a  means  of  deceptit)n  to  obtain  more, 
and  procure  recommendations,  by  offering  to  pay  ready 
money,— or  difcount  bills. 

When  confidence  is  once  eftablifhed  in  this  way, 
notes,  and  bills  are  fabricated  by  thefe  confpirators,  as 
if  remitted  from  the  country,  or  from  foreign  parts; 
and  application  is  made  to  their  newly  acquired  friends^ 
^he  tradefmen,  to  afTift  in  difcounting  them. — Some- 
times money  and  bills  upon  one  another  are  lodged  at 
the  bankers  for  the  purpofe  of  extending  their  credit, 
by  referring  to  fome  refpeflable  name  for  a  charafter. 

>  Aft£R  circulating  notes  to  a  confiderable  a« 
mount,  and  completing  their  fyflem  of  fraud  by  pof- 
feffing  as  much  of  the  property  of  others  as  is  poflTible, 
without  rifk  of  deteftion,  they  move  off;  affume  new 
characters  j  and  when  the  bills  and  notes  are  due,  the 
parties  are  not  to  be  foundp 

Offences 
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• 

Offences  of  this  fort,  where  an  adual  confpira* 
cy  cannot  be  proved,  which  is  generally  very  difficult, 
are  not  eafily  puniflied;  and  it  feems  of  importance 
that  frauds  and  impoiiuons  of  this  fori,  and  others  of 
the  fanoe  nature,  where  the  confidence  of  tradefmen 
and  manufafturers  is  abufed  by  mifreprelentation  and 
falfehood,  (hould  be  defined,  fo  as  to  ronder  it  difficult 
for  the  parties  to  efcape  punifiiment. 

XI.  Cheats  who  take  genteel  Lodgings^  drefs  eU^ 
gantfyj  affiime  fal/e  names: — pretend  to  be  related  to 
perfons  of  credit  and  fafliion— produce  letters  faihi- 
iiarly  written  to  prove  an  intimacy,— enter  into  conver- 
fation,  and  (hew  thefe  letters  to  tradefmen  and  others^ 
upon  whom  they  have  a  defign — get  into  their  good 
graces,  purchafe  wearing  apparel  and  other  articles, 
and  difappear  with  the  booty. 

This  fpecies  of  offence  would  be  very  difficult 
to  reach  by  any  exifting  Law^  and  yet  it  is  pfaQifed  in 
various  fliapes  in  the  Metropolis,  whereby  tradefmen 
are  defrauded  to  a  very  confiderable  extent.~-Sonie 
legiflative  guards  would  certainly  be  very  defirable  to 
define  and  punifh  thefe  offences  alfo. 

XII.  Cheats  J  who  have  been  formerly  in  the  Jeu 
vice  of  Milliners^  Mantua- Mak€rs^  Taylors^  and  other 
Traders^  who  have  occqfion  to  /end  to  Jbop-keepers  and 
warehoufefnen for  goods ^ — ^Thefe,  after  being  difcharged 
from » their  fervice,  getting  into  the  company  of 
(harpers  and  thieves,  while  out  of  place,  teach  them 
bow  to  perfonate  their  former  employers ;  in  wbofe 

L  a  names 
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names  they  too  frequently  fucceed  in  obtaining  conQ-f 
derable  quantities  of  goods  before  the  fraud  is  dif, 
covered. 

It  would  certainly  be  a  good  rule  at  no  time  to 
deliver  goods  upon  a  verbal  meffage ;  and  it  would  be 
ufeful  ifallperfons  difcharging  fervants,  would  give 
notice  of  it  to  every  tradefman  with  whom  they  deal. 

XIII.  Cheats  who  perjonate  Gentlemen  s  footmen  \ 
Thefe  order  goods  to  be  fent  to  a  genteel  lodging, 
where  the  affociate  is  waiting,  who  draws  upon  forae 
banker  in  a  diftant  part  of  the  town  for  the  money; 
or,  if  the  check  is  refufed,  a  country  bank-note  (the 
gentleman  juft  being  arrived  in  town)  is  offered  to  be 
changed,  which,  although  a  forgery,  often  fucceeds: 
if  this  fhould  alfo  fail,  this  mifchievous  clafs  of  people^ 
from  habit  and  clofe  attention  to  the  means  of  decep- 
tion, are  feldom  at  a  lofs  in  finding  out  fome  other  ex- 
pedient j  and  before  the  fraud  is  difcovered,  the  parties 
are  ofFi  and  the  mafter  transformed  into  the  livery- 
fervant,  to  praftife  in  his  turn  the  fame  trick  upon  fome 
other  perfon. 

XIV.  Cheats  who  ajfociate  fyJlematicaUy  together^ 
for  the  purpofe  of  finding  out  and  making  a  prey  of  every 
perfon  from  the  couiUry^  or  any  ignorant  perfon  who  is 
fuppofed  to  have  money ^  or  who  has  come  to  London  for 

the  purpofe  of  Jelling  goods. — It  is  ufual  in  fijch  cafes 
for  one  of  them  to  afTume  the  charafter  of  a  young 
'Squire,  juft  come  to  his  eftate ;  to  appear  carelefs  an4 
prodigal,  and  to  fhew  hand-fulls  of  bank-notes,  all  of 
y^hich  are  falfe  and  fabricated  for  the  purpofe. 

Anoth£% 
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Another  perfonat^s  the  guardian  of  the  'Squire^ 
Vhile  a  part  of  the  aflbciates  pretend  to  fit  down  tQ 
play,  and  having  won  money  of  the  young  fpendthrift^ 
who  appears  extremely  ignorant  and  profufe,  the 
ftranger's  avarice  gets  the  better  of  his  prudence,  and 
he  is  induced  at  length  to  try  his  lugk  t— the  refult  is 
that  he  is  foon  left  without  a  penny. 

XV.  Cheats  who  prowl  ahout  in  all  the  ftreets  and 
lanes  of  the  trading  part  of  the  Metropolis^  where  Jbop- 
men  and  boys  are  carrying  parcels:  Thefe,  by  means  of 
various  ftratagems,  find  out  where  the  parcels  are  go- 
ing, and  regulating  their  meafures  accordingly,  feldom 
fail  by  fomc  trick  or  other,  (fuch  as  giving  the  lad  a 
(hilling  to  tun  and  call  a  coach,j  to  get  hold  of  the  pro- 
perty.— Porters  and  young  men  from  the  country 
fliould  be  particularly  cautious  never  to  quit  any 
property  intruded  to  their  care^  until  delivered  (not  at 
the  door)  but  within  thehoufe  to  which  it  is  dire6led* 

XVI.  Cheats  who  attend  Innsj  at  the  time  thai 
coaches  and  waggons  are  loading  or  unloading.  Thefe  by 
perfonating  porters  with  aprons  and  knots,  or  clerks 
with  pens  ftuck  in  their  wigs  or  hair>  and  by  having  re- 
courfe  to  a  variety  of  ftratagems,  according  to  the  pe- 
culiar circumftances  of  the  cafe^  aided  by  their  having 
previoufly  noticed  the  addrefs  of  fever?i  of  the  par- 
cels, fcldom  fail  of  fuccefs,  in  the  general  hurry  and 
confufion  which  prevail  at  fuch  places.  This  proves 
how  neceffary  it  is  at  all  times  to  have  one  or  two  in-* 
telligent  officers  of  juftice,  who  know  the  faces  of 
thieves^  in  attendance^  while  goods  are  receiving  and 

delivering. 

XVII.  Cheats 
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XVII.  Cheats  who  go  from  door  to  door  eollelfing 
money  ;  under  pretence  of  folicitingfor  a  charitable  efta- 
mjbment^  for  the  benefit  of  poor  children^  and  other 
purpofes.  But  the  money,  inftead  of  being  fo  ap- 
plied, is  generally  fpent  in  eating  and  drinking;  and 
the  moft  infamous  impofition  is  thus  praQifed  upon 
the  charitable  and  humane,  who  are  the  dupes  of  this 
fpecies  of  fraud  in  too  many  inftances. 

XVI I I.  Sharpers  who  are  known  hy  xbe  name  of 
Duffers.  Thefe  go  about  from  houfe  to  houfe,  and 
attend  public  houfes,  inns,  and  fairs,  pretending  to 
fell  fmuggled  goods,  fuch  as  India  handkerchiefs, 
waiftcoat-pattems,  muflins,  &c.  By  offering  their 
goods  for  fale,  they  arc  enabled  to  difcover  the  proper 
obje6ts,  who  may  be  fiiccefsfulty  pra£lifed  upon  in  va- 
rious ways ;  and  if  they  do  not  fucceed  in  promoting 
fome  gambling  fcheme,  by  which  the  party  is  plundered 
of  his  money,  they  feldom  fail  paffing  forced  country 
bank  notes,  or  bafe  fiver  and  copper  in  the  courfe  of 
their  dealings. 

XIX.  Fejnale  Sharpers  who  drefs  elegantly^  perfo- 
.  note  women  offajbion^  attend  mafquerades^  and  even  go 

to  St.  Jameses.  Thefe,  from  their  effrontery,  aftually 
get  into  the  circle;  where  their  wits  and  hands  are  em- 
ployed in  obsuining  diamonds,  and  whatever  other  ar- 
ticles of  value,  capable  of  being  concealed,  are  found 
to  be  mofl  acceffible. 

The  wife  of  a  well-known  fharper,  now  upon  the 
town,  is  faid  to  have  appeared  at  Court,  drefTed  in  a 
fltile  of  peculiar  elegance:  while  the  fharper  himfelf 

is 
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fuppofed  to  have  gone  in  the  drefs  of  a  clergyman, 
— According  to  the  information  of  a  noted  receiver, 
they  pilfered  to  tha  value  of  ^1700.  on  the  King*s 
birth-day  (1795O  without  difcovery  or  fufpicion. 

Houses  are  kept  where  female  Cheats  drefs  and 
undrcfs  for  public  places. — ^Thirty  or  forty  of  thefe' 
/harpers  generally  attend  all  mafquerades,  in  different 
charafters,  where  they  feldom  fail  to  get  clear  off  with 
a  confiderable  booty. 

XX.  Among  the  claffes  of  Cheats  may  be  ranked  a 
/pedes  of  Female  Bankers.  1)\t(^  accommodate  bar- 
row-women and  others,  who  fell  fifli,  fruit,  vegeta- 
bles, &c.  in  the  ftreets,  with  five  Ihillings  a  day  ;(the 
ufual  diurnal  dock  in  trade  in  fuch  cafes;)  for  the  ufe 
of  which,  for  twelve  hours,  they  obtain  a  premium  of 
fix-pence^  when  the  money  is  returned  in  the  evening, 
receiving  thereby  at  this  rate,  ^boutf even  pounds  ten 
Jbillings  a  year  for  every  five  (hillings  they  lend  out  \ 

The  Author,  in  the  courfe  of  his  Magifterial  du- 
ty, having  difcovered  xhis  extraordinary  fpecies  of 
fraud,  attempted  to  explain  to  a  barrow-woman  on 
whom  it  was  pra£iifed,  that  by  faving  up  a  fingle  five 
Jbillings,  and  not  laying  any  part  of  it  out  in  gin,  but 
keeping  the  whole,  (he  would  fave  ^7.  10s,  a  year, 
which  feeraed  to  adoniih  her,  and  to  ftagger  her  belief. 
. — It  is  to  be  feared,  however,  that  it  had  noeffeB  up- 
on her  future  conduct,  fijice  it  is  evident  that  this  im. 
prpvident  and  diflblute  clafs  of  females  have  no  other 
idea  than  that  of  making  the  day  and  the  way  alike 
lQng« — Their  profits  (whij:h  are  often  confiderably 

augmented 
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augmented  by  dealing  in  bafe  money,  as  well  as  fruit, 
vegetablesj&c.jfeldom  laftovcr  the  day,  for  ihey  never 
fail  to  have  a  luxurious  dinner  and  a  hot  fupper,  with 
abundance  of  gin  and  porter: — looking  in  general  no 
farther  than  to  keep  whole  the  original  (lock,  with  the 
fix-pence  intereft,  \vhich  is  paid  over  to  the  female 
banker  in  the  evening;  and  a  new  loan  obtained  on  the 
following  morning,  of  the  fame  number  of  lliillings 
again  to  g9  to  market. 

In  contemplating  this  curious  fyftcm  of  Banking, 
(trifling  as  it  feems  to  be)  it  is  impoffible  not  to  be 
forcibly  (truck  with  the  immenfe  profits  that  arifc  from 
it.  It  is  only  ncceffary  for  one  of  thefe  female  fliar- 
pers  to  poffefs  a  capital  of  Jeventy  JljillingSy  or  three 
pounds  ten  (hillings,  with  fourteen  fteady  and  regular 
cuftomers,  in  order  to  realize  an  income  of  one 
^UNDR£D   GUINEAS  a  year! 

XXI.  Cheats  who  pretend  to  tell  fortunes,  Thefe 
impofe  on  the  credulity  of  the  public,  by  advertife- 
ments  and  cards ;  pretending  a  power,  from  their  know- 
ledge of  allrolpgy,  to  foretell  future  events,  to  dif- 
cover  ftolen  property,  lucky  numbers  in  the  Lot- 
tery, &c. 

The  extent  to  which  this  mifchief  goes  in  the 
Metropolis  is  almoft  beyond  belief;  particularly  dur- 
ing the  drawing  of  the  Lottery. — The  folly  and 
phrenzy  which  prevail  in  vu^gar  life,  lead  ignorant  and 
deluded  people  into  the  fnare  of  adding  to  the  misfor- 
tunes which  the  Lottery  occafions,  by  additional  ad- 
vances of  money  (obtained  generally  by  pawning  goods 

or 
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or  apparel)  paid  to  pretended  aftrologers  for  fuggeft- 
ing  lucky  numbers^  upon  which  they  are  advifed  to 
make  infurances  ;  and  under  the  influence  of  this  un- 
accountable delufion,  they  are  too  often  induced  toin- 
creafe  their  rifks  and  ruin  their  families. 

One  of  thefe  impoftors  who  lived  long  in  the 
Curtain-Road,  Shoreditch,  is  faid,  in  conjunftion  with 
his  aflbciates,  to  have  made  near  ;{['300.  a  year  by 
praflifing  upon  the  credulity  of  the  lower  orders  of  the 
people. — He  ftiled  himfelf(in'^  his  circulating  cards) 
an  AJlronomer  and  Afirologer  ;  and  dated.  That  he  gave 
advice  to  Gentlemen  and  Ladies  on  bufinejs^  trade^  con- 
trails^  removals y  journeys  by  land  or  zvater,  marriages^ 
children,  lazv/uiis^  abfent  friends^  i^c.  And  further, 
that  be  calculated  nativities  accurately. — His  fee  was 
halfa-crown. 

An  inftance  ofmifchievous  credulity,  occafioned 
by  confuking  this  impoftor,  once  fell  under  the  review 
of  the  Author.  A  perfon  having  property  ftolen 
from  him,  went  to  confult  the  conjuror  refpetling  the 
thief;  who  having  defcribed  foraething  like  the  per- 
fon of  a  man  whom  he  fufpefted,  his  credulity 
and  folly  fo  far  got  the  better  of  his  reafon  and  re- 
fleflion,  as  to  induce  him  upon  the  authority  of  this 
impoftor  aclually  to  charge  his  neighbour  with  a  felony^ 
and  to  caufe  him  to  be  apprehended.  The  Magiftrate 
fettled  the  matter  by  difcharging  theprifoner;  repri- 
manding the  accufer  fevcrely,  and  ordering  the  con- 
juror to  be  taken  into  cuftody,  according  to  law,  as  a 
Rogue  and  Vagabond, 

But 
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But  the  delufion  with  regard  to  Fortune-tellers  is 
not  confined  to  vulgar  iiFe,  fince  it  is  known^  that  la- 
dies of  rank,  fafliion,  and  fortune,  contribute  to  the 
encouragement  of  this  fraudulent  profeflion  i  n  particu*» 
lar,  by  their  vifits  to  a  pretended  Aftrologer  of  their  own 
fex  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Tottenham^Court  Road ; 
This  woman,  to  the  difgrace  of  her  votaries,  whofe 
education  ought  to  hav^  taught  th^m  the  folly  and 
veaknefs  of  countenancing  fuch  grofs  impoCtion,  finds 
the  praftice  of  it  extpemcly  produftive.* 

The  aft  of  the  9th  George  the  Second,  cap.  5, 
puni/hes  all  perfons  pretending  Jkill  in  any  crafty Jcience i 
or  telling  fortunes^  or  where  ftolen  goods  may  he  found  * 
voith  a  yeafs  imprifonment^  and Jianding four  times  in  the 
pillory  (once  every  quarter)  during  the  term  of  fuch  im- 
prifonment.  The  aS  called  the  Vagrant  ASymadetbe  1 7/^ 
year  of  the  fame  reign^  (cap.^J  declares  fuch  perfons  to 
be  rogues  and  vagabonds  ^  and  liable  to  be  punifbed  as  fuch. 

It  is  finccrcly  to  be  hoped  that  thofe  at  leaft  who 
are  convinced  from  having  fufFered  by  the  grofs  impo- 
fitipn  praftifed  upon  the  credulity  of  the  people  by 
thefe  pefts  of  Society,  will  enable  the  civil  Magiftrate^ 
by  proper  informations,  to  fupprefs  fo  great  an  evil. 

Innumerable  almoft  are  the  other  tricks  and 
devices  which  are  reforted  to  by  the  horde  of  Cheats, 
Swindlers,  and  Sharpers,  who  infell  the  Metropolis. 

*  The  encouragement  which  this  impoftor  has  received  from 
•  the  weaker  part  of  the  females  of  rank  and  fortune  in  the  Metropo* 
lisyhas  raifed  up  others;  who  have  the  cfironter/  to  infult  the 
underftanding  of  the  Publici  by  advertifing  in  the  News-papers. 

Th£ 
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The  great  increafe  of  commerce,  and  the  confi- 

« 

dence  refulting  from  an  intercourfe  fo  wide  and  ex- 
tended, frequendy  lays  men  of  propeny  and  tradefmen 
open  to  a  variety  of  frauds ;  credit  is  obtained  by 
fubterfuges^and  devices  contrary  to  the  plain  rules  of 
common  honefty,  againft  which,  however,  there  is  no 
remedy  but  by  an  adion  at  common  law. 

If  it  were  poflible  to  look  accurately  at  the  differ- 
ent evils  arifing  from  fraudulent  and  fwindling  prac- 
tices, fo  as  to  frame  a  (tatute  that  would  generally 
reach  all  the  cafes  that  occur,  whenever  the, barrier  of 
moral  honefty  is  broke  down,  it  would  certainly  be 
productive  of  infinite  benefit  to  the  Community  j  for, 
in  fpite  of  the  laudable  exertions  of  the  Society  efta- 
blifhed  for  profecuting  Swindlers,  it  is  to  be  lamented 
that  the  evil  has  not  diminifhed.  On  the  contrary,  it 
has  certainly  increafed,  and  muft  condnue  to  do  fo, 
until  the  Legiflature,  by  an.  applicable  law  and  an  im- 
proved Syftem  of  Police,  either  diretlly  or  collaterally 
attaching  to  thefe  offences,  (ha^provide  the  means  of 
fuppreffing  them. 
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Receivers  offiolen  (ioads  more  mifcbievous  than  Thieves  i 
— the  latter  could  Hot  exiji  without  the  affiftance  of 
the  former: — The  fuppreffion  therefore  of  Receiver i 
would  reftore  to  Society^  and  to  honeft  indujlry^  a  great 
numher  who  at  prefcnt  live  by  crimes. — Ihe  incnafe  of 
Receivers  offiolen  Goods  to  he  attributed  to  the  impct- 
fedion  of  the  Laws^  and  to  the  disjointed Jlate  of  the 
Police  of  the  Metropolis. — The  number  of  common  Re^ 
ceivers  does  not  exceed  fixty;  ofzvbom  not  above  ten  are 
perfons  of  property  able  to  purcbafe  valuable  articles. 
— Thieves^  in  many  injlances^  fettle  %vitb  Receivers 
before  they  commit  robberies: — Receivers  always  be- 
nejit  more  than  Thieves : — Their  profit  immenfe  :'-^ 
They  are  divided  into  two  clajjts. — The  immediate  Rit* 
ceivers  conne£led  with  Thieves^  and  thofe  who  keep 
fhops  and  purcbafe  from  pilferers  in  the  way  of  trade  t 
"^The  latter  are  extremely  numerous. — The  Laws  are 
infufficient  effeSiually  to  reach  either  clqfs. — The 
exijlingfiaiutes  examined  and  briefly  detailed^  namely^ 
the  3^  and  4th  of  IPTlliam  and  Mary,  cap.  9 ,-  the  tft 
Anne^  c.  g  /  the  ^th  of  Anne  ^  c.  31;  4  George  I.  c.  1 1; 
29  George  II.  c.  30*  30  George  II.  c.  24  ;  2  Georgt 
III.  c.  28;  10  George  III.  c.  48;  21  George  III.  r» 
69  ;  22  George  III.  c.  58. — ^Obfervations  on  tbefe  re- 
fpe£live  ftatutes. — Amendments  and  improvements 
fuggefted. — A  remedy  propofcd  to  enfure  their  due 
execution^ 


Si 


JLJLaVING  in  the  Seven  preceding  Chapters  com-' 
pleted  ihe  propofed  explanation  of  the  various  depre* 
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dations and  frauds  upon  the  Public:  It  remains  now,  i^ 
the  order  of  the  plan,  to  examine  and  follow  up  the 
prdgrefs  of  this  property,  from  the  hands  of  Thieves^ 
Robbers^  Cbiais,  and  ^windlers^  to  that  of  Receivers^ 
orfirft  Purchafers  of  Goods  ftolen  or  fraudulently 
obtained. 

In  contemplating  the  charaflers  of  all  thefe  differ- 
ent claffes  of  delinquents,  there  can  be  little  hefitation 
in  pronouncing  the  Receivers  to  the  moft  mifcbievous 
of  the  zvhole;  inafmuch  as  without  the  ^id  they  afford, 
jn  purchafing  and  concealing  every  fpecies  of  property 
ftolen  or  fraudulently  obtained,  Thieves,  Robbers,  ancj 
Swindlers,as  has  already  been  frequently obferved,  muft 
quit  the  trade,  a&  unprodu£live  and  hazardous  in  the 
extreme- 

Nothing  therefore  can  be  more  juft  than  the  old 
obfervation,  ^'tbaf  if  there  were  no  Receivers  there 
would  be  no  Thieves.'' — Deprive  a  thief  of  a  fale  and 
ready  market  for  his  goods,  and  he  13  undone. 

Let  the  ftrong  arm  of  the  Law,  and  the  vigour  and 
energy  of  the  Police,  be  direfted  in  a  particular  man- 
ner againft  Receivers-^  and  the  chief  part  of  thofe  rpb- 
l)eries  and  burglaries,  which  are  fo  much  dreaded,  on 
Recount  of  the  afts  of  violence  which  attend  theni 
"^(^Id  abjolutely  ceqfe  to  exijl : — and  the  refource  for 
plunder  being  thus  narrowed  in  fo  great  a  degree,  robr 
beries  on  the  highway  would  alone  feldom  anfwer  the 
purpofe  of  the  adventurer;  where  the  rilk  would  be  fo 
^^geedingly  miiltiplkd,  while  the  advantages  were  in 

the 


the  famrf  proportion  diminifccd ; — the  refult  tbeitfbm 
would  be,  that  in  the  fuppreffion  of  the  Receivers^  the 
encouragement  to  become  Thieves  and  Robbers  would 
be  taken  away:  and  the  prefcnt  Depredators  upon  the 
Public  muft  either  return  to  honed  labour  as  ufeful 
members  of  the  State,  or  fubmit  to  bf  ftarved. 
^  Obvious  and  delirable  however  as  a  meafure  of 

this  fort  would  be,  it  has  never  hitherto  been  put  in 
pra£lice.  This  has  proceeded  from  a  variety  of 
caufes ;  one  of  the  principal  of  which  is  the  disjointed 
Rate  of  the  Police  of  the  Metropolis^  occafioned  by  a 
number  of  jurifdiftions  clafhing  with  one  another,  and 
preventing  the  full  operation  of  a  proper  Syftem  of  vi- 
gilance and  energy;  which,  with  the  aid  of  appofite 
and  improved  laws  and  a  fuperintending  agency,  could 
not  fail,  either  to  root  out  all  the  Receivers  of  ftolen 
Goods  of  any  confequence,  or  compel  them  to  aban- 
don their  mifchievoa?  trade. 

These  obfervations  apply  to  that  clafs  of  Recei- 
vers alone,  vho  are  in  immediate  connexion  with  the 
thieves,  burglars,  and  highway  robbers,* — and  who 
aid  and  affifl  them  in  the  purchafc  and  concealment  of 
whatever  is  ftolen. — From  the  beft  information  that 
can  be  obtained,  their  number  docs  not  exceed  f/fy  or 
Jfxty  in  ally  of  whom  not  more  than  ten^fwhofe  names 
and  places  of  abode  are  well  known)  can  be  faid  to  be 
pcrfons  of  property  who  can  raife  money  to  purchafe 
articles  of  confiderable  value. 

Aided  by  a  well-regulated  and  energetic  fyftem  of 
Police  that  might  pervade  the  whole  Metropolis,  how 
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cafy  would  it  be,  to  compel  thefe  large  dealers  to  ^baru 
don  the  trade  ?  The  meafure  of  watching  their  houfes 
day  and  night,  would  coft  no  great  fiim,  and  would 
embarrafs  the  thieves  and  burglars,  more  than  any  other 
fyftem  that  could  be  purfued. 

It  rarely  happens  thatvthieves  go  upon  the  high- 
way, or  commit  burglaries,  until  the  money  they  have 
previoufly  acquired  is  exhaulled.  Having  laid  their 
plans  for  new  depredations,  negociation  is  frequendy 
entered  upon  with  the  moft  favorite  Receiver,  who 
(to  ufe  their  own  language)  is  likely  to  hcjlauncbj  and 
to  keep  their  fecrets, — ^The  plan  is  explained. — Some 
liquor  is  drunk  to  the  good  luck  of  the  entcrprize,  and 
the  hour  fixed  when  they  are  to  return  with  the  booty: 
if  plate  is  expe6kd,  the  crucible  is  ready  in  a  fnall  fur- 
nace, built  for  the  purpofe,  inftantly  to  melt  it,  and 
arrangements  are  made  for  the  immediate  concealment 
of  the  other  articles. — Of  the  nature  or  thefe  previous 
arrangements,  fotne  notice  has  already  been  taken, 
pagesj  94—96.  ^      " 

There  are,  however,  exceptions  to  this  rule, 
where  the  Receivers  are  not  trulled,  till  the  booty  is 
acquired;  and  where  it  is  in  the  firft  inftancc  removed 
to  the  houfes  of  the  thieves,  or  to  fome  of  their  friends ; 
but  it  feldom  remains  longer  than  may  be  neceflary  to 
obliterate  the  marks:  for  money  muft  be  procured, 
moft  thieves  are  improvident; — their  wants  are  there- 
fore preffing — they  mufl  fell —  the  Receiver  knows  this 
and  makes  his  own  terms ; — ^and  he  of  courfe  enjoys 
by  far  the  largeft  (hare  of  the  profk. 

The 
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The  plunder  thus  purchafed,  finds  a  ready  vent 
through  the  cxtenfive  conneBions  of  the  Jew  dealers, 
both  in  this  Country  and  upon  the  Continent:  and 
from  the  fafts  already  ftated  in  the  courfc  of  this 
Work,  it  may  eafily  be  conceived  that  the  trade  is  not 
only  cxteulive,  but  that  the  profit  is  immdnfe,  fince  it 
rarely  happens  (except  in  the  articles  of  plate,)  that 
thieves  receive  to  the  amount  of  above  one  third  or  one 
fourth  of  the  value  of  what  is  (lolen. 

The  mafs  of  the  Receivers  of  ftolen  property 
in  and  near  the  Metropolis,  may  be  clalTed  in  two 
divifions : 

1,  The  Dealers  already  mentioned,  as  immetliately  connect- 
ed v^rith  profefled  and  notorious  thieves,  and  who  are  their 
principal  fupnorters,  efpecially  when  apprehended  and  un^ 
der  profecution.  Many  of  thefe  have  themfelvcs  been  ori- 
ginally thieves  upon  the  town,  acquitted^  pardonedy  or  dif^ 
charged  from  the  hulks  ;  who  prefer  the  trade  of  a  Receiver 
as  lefs  hazardous,  and  more  profitable,  than  that  of  a  thicfj 
and  to  conceal  the  fraud,  frequently  fet  up  Chandler  s- 
Shops,  Cogl  Sheds,  Potatoe-JFarehoufeSy  or  Ofd  Iron  Shops ^ 
and  nut  fcldom  become  Majlers  of  Public  Houfes,  that  they 
may  appear  to  have  fomc  vifijle  means  of  obtaining  a  live- 
lihood. Thofe  who  have  not  been  ori^.^inally  thieves  gc-, 
ncrally  keep  Ihops  in  different  branches  of  trade,  fome  of 
whom  are  very  opulent. 

«.  The  Dealers  in  Old  Iron  and  other  Metal, — Rags — Old 
fyearing  Apparel — Ship's  Stores — JiiJik,  and  Hatidjluff—- 
Buyers  y  Refiners^  and  Workers  of  Gold  and  Silver — Dealers 
in  Second'  hand  Furniture,  and  Building  Materially  and  thut 
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Clfijs  of  Sharping  Pawnhroktri  who  have  ccnn/SIicMs  with 
criminal  people.* 

The  Dealers  laft  mentioned  are  extnemely  numerous,  and 
amount  to  feveral  thoufandsin  the  Metropolis  alone,  fome 
of  whom  :xK  innocent  Receivers p  not  zvf^ic  that  they  are 
purchafing  ftplenartrdes: — others>  carele/s  Receivers,  aflc- 
ing  no  queilions,  and  purchafing  every  thing  that  is  offer- 
ed : — ^but^a  large  proportion  criminal  Receivers,  who  pur- 
chafe  every  thing  that  is  offered  in  the  way  ofttade  ;  well 
knowing,  from  the  price  and  other  circumflances,  that  the 
property  was  originally  ftolen. 

As  the  Laws  now  (land,  (numerous,  and  pointed 
as  they  appear  to  be)  it  has  been  found  from  experi- 
ence, thai  neither  of  thefe  clafles  can  be  eafily  reach- 
ed i  and  hence  it  is  ^  that  they  have  multiplied  in  fo 
great  a  degree,  (particularly  the  fmall  ReQeivers)  with- 
in the  laft  twenty  years,  and  may  even  be  faid  to  have 
reigned  with  impunity. 

For  the  purpofeof  fuggefting  an  efipedual  Le^fla- 
tiveRemedy^  it  will  be  neceffary  to  examine  (hortly 
the  law^  now  in  being,  which  are  applicable  to  this 
peculiar  offence.— 

By  the  Statute  of  the  3d  and  4th  of  William  and 
Mary,  cap.  9,  it  is  enafled,  ^Hbat  Receivers  of  Holen 
Goodf^  knowing  them  to  he  ftoUn^  Jhall  be  deemed  Accef- 
faries  after  tbefaa^ 

But  this  offence  being  dependent  on  the  fate  of 
the  Principal — a  Receiver,  thus  circumftanced^  could 


*  Vide  f ages  1 1, 481 49,  50,  and  xoz . 
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not  be  tried  till  after  the  conviflion  of  fuch  Principal ; 
fo  that,  however  ftrong  and  conclufive  the  evidence 
might  be,  the  Receiver  was  ftill  fafe,  unlefs  the  Thief 
could  be  apprehended — and  even  if  apprehended  and 
put  u]|pn  his  trial,  if  acquitted  through  any  defeft  of  evi- 
dence, the  Receiver,  (although  he  had  aftually  confef- 
\  fed  the  crime,  and  the  goods  found  in  his  pqfleflion, 
could  be  proved  to  have  been  ftolen,)  muft  be  acquit- 
ted : — this  offence  alfo,  even  if  completely  proved, 
applied  only  to  capital  felonies  and  not  to  petty  larceny* 

These  defcfts  were  difcovered,  and  partly  reme- 
died by  the  Statutes  i  Anne,  cap.  9  j  and  5  Anne  cap. 
31,  which  ena6l.  That  Buyers  and  Receivers  of  ftolen 
Goods ^  knowing  tbem  to  be  stolen,  may  be  prefecutedfor  a 
mi/demeanor :  and  punijhed  by  fine  and  imprifonment^ 
though  the  Principal  be  not  previoudy  conviiied  of 
felonyr 

This  Aft,  5  Anne,  c.  31,  alfo  greatly  improved 
the  Laws  applicable  to  this  fpecies  of  offence  by  em- 
powering  the  Court  tofuhftitute  a  corporal  punifhment  in^ 
ftead  of  fine  and  imprifonment ;  and  by  declaring^  thai  if 
the  felony  fhall  be  proved  againd  the  thief ^  then  the  Re- 
ceiver fhall  be  taken  as  Acceffary^  andjhall  receive  judg- 
ment of  death ;  but  the  benefit  of  Clergy  is  refcrved, 

Th  £  L^ws  being  ftill  found  infufficient,  the  Statute 
of  the  fourth  of  George  the  firft,  cap.  11,  enafted, "  That 
Receivers  of  stolen  Goodsj  knowing  tbem  to  be  sfolen^ 
fhould^  on  conviiJiony  be  tranfported for  fourteen  years ,-  attd 
that  buying  at  an  under  value  fhould  be  prefumptive  m- 
dence  of  fuch  knowledge : — ^and  the  fame  ftatute  makes 

it 
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it  felony  (according  to  the  nature  of  the  felony  committed 
in  ft  eating  the  Goods)  for  anyperfon  direSily  or  indireelly 
to  take  a  reward  for  helping  any  perfon  to  ftolen  Goods ;  * 
unlefsfuch  perfon  bring  the  felm  to  bis  trial,  and  give  - 
evidence  againft  him. 

But  thefe  amendments  alfo  proving  inefFeflual/  ^ 
and  not  being  found  to  apply  immediately   to  perfons  ^^ 
receiving  ftolen  lead^  iron^  copper^  hrafs^  bell-metal  or 
folder  taken  from  buildings,  or  from   Ihips,   veflels, 
wharfs,   or  quays — It  was  enabled   by   the  29th  of 
George  the  Second,  cap,    30,  ^'Tbat  every  perfon  who 
fball  buy  or  Receive  fuch  articles ,  knowing   the  fame  to 
he  ftolen,  or  who  ftball  privately  pur  chafe  thefe  refpeSiive 
metals  byfuffering  any  door^  window j  orfhutter  to  be  left  * 
open  between  fun  fet ting  and  fun-riftng^  orfhall  buy  or 
Receive  any  of  the  f aid  metals  in  any  clandeftine  manners 
fhalU  on  eonviSfion^  be  tranf ported  for  fourteen  years^ 
although  the   principal  felon  has  not  been  conviUed. 
Sec.  1. 

The  fame  Aft  empowers  one  Jnftice  to  grant  a 
warrant  to  fearch  in  the  day  time  for  fuch  metals fufpeEl- 
ed  to  be  ftolen,  as  by  the  oath  of  one  wiimfs  tnay  appear  to 
be  depofiied  or  concealed  in  any  houfe  or  place  j  and  if 
goods  are  founds  the  A£l  goesfo  far  as  to  empower  two 
Juftices  to  adjudge  the  perfon  having  the  cuftody  of  the 
fame^  guilty  of  a  mif demeanor^  ij  he  cannot  produce  the 
party  from  whom  he  purcbafed^  or  give  afatisfaBory  ac^ 
count  horw  they  came  into  his  pojjefjion ;  and  the  offender 
fhall^for  the  ftrft  offence  forjeit  40s.  for  the  fecond  £/^^ 
and  for  every  fuhfequent  offence  {fi.  Sec,  2  ;  6. 
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This  A  A  alfo  emptwers  officers  of  juftice  (aitd 
f$fatcbmen  while  on  duty)  to  apprehend  all  perfons  fuj- 
pelted  of  conveying  anyftolen  metals^  as  already  defcribed^ 
etfterfunfet  or  before  fun-rife  ;  and  if fuch  perfons  can- 
not give  a  good  account  of  the  manner  in  which  they  were 
obtained^  two  Magijlrates  are  in  like  manner  authorized 
^  to  adjudge  them  guilty  of  a  miflemeanor^  and  they  forfeit 
forty  fhillings^  ^c.  Sec.  3  ;  6. 

7he  perfons  alfo  to  whom  fuch  articles  are  offered  for 
fate  or  to  be  pawned^  where  there  is  reasonable  ground  to 
fuppofe  they  wereftolcn^  are  empozvcred  to  apprehend  and 
fecure  the  parties  and  the  materials^  to  le  dealt  with  ac- 
cording   to  law.     And  if  it  fhall  appear  even   on  the 
iividence  of  the  tbief^  corroborated  by  other  tcjiimony^  that 
there  was  caufe  tofufpeii  the  goods  werejlolcn^  and  that 
the  perfon  to  whom  they  were  offered^  did  not  do  his  duty 
in  apprehending  the  perfon  offering  thefame^  hefball  be 
adjudged  guilty   of  a  mi/demeanor^  and  forfeit  twenty 
fbillingsfor  the  jit  ft  offence :  forty  floillings  for  thefecond^ 
and  four  pundsfor  every  fubfequent  offence ^  Sec.  5,   6. 
And  fo  anxious  has  the  Lcgiflature  been  to  fupprefs 
the  evil  of  dealing  and  receiving  metals,  that  the  8th 
SeSion  entitles  the  a£iual  thief  to  a  pardon^  on  the  dif 
cffvery  and  convi£tion  of  two  or  more  of  the  Receivers. 
And  the  9th  StiiWonfcreens from  prof ecut ion  any  perfon 
ft  eating  fuch  metals^  who  fhall  dif  cover  the  Receiver  to 
whom   the  fame  were  delivered^  fo  as  a  conviilion  may 
follrdo. — In  fpite,  however  of  thefe  numerous  and  ap- 
parently effeflual  checks,  it  is  to  be  lamented  that  the 
evil  iiicreafes  every  day. 

In 
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In  the  following  year  it  was  provided  by  the  Aft 
30th  of  George  the  Second,  cap.  24,  that  itjhall  be 
laivfulfor  any  Pawnbroker  or  any  other  dealer^  their fer- 
vants  or  agents^  to  whom  any  goods  Jhall  be  offered  to  be 
pawned^  exfhcinged^  or/old^  which  Jball  be  JufpeSled  to 
beftolen^  tofcize  and  detain  the  perfons  offering  the  fame  ^ 
for  the  purpo/e  of  being  examined  by  a  Juftice;  who  is 
empowered^  if  he  fees  any  grounds  to  apprehend  that  the 
goods  have  been  illegally  obtained^  to  commit  the  perfons^  cf- 
fering  the  fame^  to  prifonfor  a  period  not  exceeding ^x 
days ;  and  if  on  further  examination^  the  Juftice  Jball  be 
fatisjied  that  the  goods  wereftolen^  be  Jball  commit  the  of- 
fender to  prifon^  to  be  dealt  with  according  to  Law ;  <ind 
although  it  may^  under  fuch  circumftances^  afterwards 
appear  that  the  goods  in  quejiion  were  fairly  obtained^  yet 
the  parties  whofeized  thefuppqfed  offender  Jball  be  in^ 
demnified. — ^Sec.  7,  8. 

It  would  have  been  ufeful  if  the  principles  of  (he 
firft  of  thefe  excellent  a€ls  had  extended  to  every  kind 
of  goods  and  chattels,  horfes^  cattle^  money ^  and  Bank-- 
notes^*  as  well  as  to  the  metals  therein  defcribed.  In- 
deed it  is  to  be  lamented,  that  the  fyflem  has  not  been 
to  look  at  great  features  of  abufe  in  the  grofs^  fo  aa  to 
meet  every  exifting  evil  at  once.  Thus  another  par--, 
tial  Statute  was  made,  2  George  III.  r.  98,  extending 
the  provifions  of  the  29th  George  II.  c.  30.  to  goods, 
ftores,  or  materials  taken  from  (hips  in  the  River 
•  Thames,  by  enafting,  '*  that  all  perfons  purchafing  fuch 
goods  ^  bmving  them  to  be  ftolen,  cr  receiving  the  fame  in 

♦  VWc  Page  19* 
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a  concealed  wr  clandeftine  manner  between  fun  fet  ting  and 
/un-^riftng^  Jhall  be  tranfported  for  fourteen  years^  al- 
though the  principal  felon  be  not  conviEledi^  but  by  the 
.  wording  of  this  a£l,  it  is  doubtful  if  it  applies  to  re- 
ceiving goods  ftolen  from  veflels  not  afloat  in  the 
River.* 

Th  b  next  Statute  applicable  to  the  Receivers  of 
ftolen  goods,  is  the  toth  George  III.  cap.  48,  by 
which  it  is  enafted,  "  that  every  perfon  who  fhall  buy 

•  or  receive  any  jewels^  gold^  filver^  plate  or  watches^ 
knowing  the  fame  to  be  ftolen ^  where  futb  ftealing  was  ac- 
companied by  a  burglary  or  highway  robbery^  may  be 
tried  as  well  before  as  after  the  principal  felon  is  con- 
vilfed:  and  whether  he  be  in^  or  out  of  cuftody ;  and  if 

found  guilty  ifball  be  tranfported for  fourteen  years. 

Eleven  years  after  paffing  of  the  above  men- 
tioned Statute,  the  Legiflature,  appearing  to  be  im- 
prefled  with  the  great  extent  of  the  depredations  com- 
mitted by  perfons  ^tsXvag  pewter  pots ^\  and  defirous 
to  punifli  the  Receivers,  the  Statute  of  the  21ft  of 
George  the  Third,  cap.  69.  enafts,  that  every  perfon 
who  fhall  buy  or  receive  ayty  pewter  pot  or  other  vejfely  or 
any  pewter  in  any  form  orfhape  whatfoever^  knowing  the 
fame  to  be  ftolen^  or  who  fhall  privately  buy  or  receive 

*  It  was  held  in  the  trial  of  Mofes  Pikf ,  at  tbe  Old  Bailey,  in 
May,  1784.,  that  to  deal  from  a  barge  aground  in  Limehoufe-Dock, 
was  not  within  the  meaning  of  the  A^  of  24th  of  George  the 
Second,  cap.  4^,  which  makes  it  felony  to  fteal  from  any  vtiXd  or* 
craft  ugon  a  Navigable  River,  &c. 

.+  Vide  page  42. 
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Jtolen  pewter^  in  a  clandeftine  manner^  between  JUn-^/ettiny 
and  Jun^rijing^  Jball  on  conviSlion^  be  tranjporled  for 
/even  years ^  or  detained  in  the  Houfe  of  CorreSion^  of 
bard  labour  for  a  term  not  exceeding  ibret  years  ^  nor  lefs 
than  one;  and  may  be  whipped  not  more  Than  three  tim^sl 
although  the  principal  felon  has  not  been  conviSedJ* 

In  the  following  Seffion  of  Parliament,  the  ftatute 
22  George  III.  c.  58.  (faid  to  have  been  framed  by  aa 
able  and  experienced  Lawyer  and  Magiftrate*)    re- 
moved many  of  the  imperfe5tion$  of  former  ftatutes, 
and  particularly  that  which  refpefted  Petty  Larceny ; 
by  enafting,     '*  that  zvhere  any  goods  (except  lead^ 
iron^  copper^  brafs^  bell-metal^  orfoider^  the  Receivers 
of  which  are  punijbable  under  the  29th  George  IL  c.  30. 
noticed  before^  p.  179)  have  been  ftolen^  whether  the  of- 
fence amount  to  Grand  Larceny^  orfome  greater  offence^  or 
to  Petty  Larceny  only ;  (except  where  the  offender  has 
been  convifted  of  Grand  Larceny^  orfome  greater  of-* 
fence;  when  the  Receiver  muft  be profecuted  as  an  Accef 
Jary^  and  under  tht  4th  George  I.  c.  11.  may  be  tranf 
ported  for  fourteen  years ;  fee  pages  178,  179.) — Every 
perfon  who  Jball  buy  or  receive  the  fame ^  knowing  them  to 
be  fhlen^  fhall  be  guilty  of  a  mif  demeanor^  and  punifhed  by 
fne^  imprifomnent^  or  whippings  as  the  garter  *Sefftons^ 
who  are  empowered  to  try  offenders^  or  any  other  Court 
before  whom  they  Jball  be  tried,  Jball  think  fit ^  although 
the  Principal  be  not  conm^ed;  and  if  the  felony  amounts 
to  Grand  Larceny^  or  fane  greater  offence^  and  the  perfon 
commit  ting  fuch  felony  has  not  been  before  conviSled^  fucb 

f  Mr*  Serjeant  Ad  AXii  then  Reooidef  of  loodoQ* 
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offender Jh&U  ifi  extrApted from  heing  punijbcd  ai  Aeceffaty^ 
if  the  pHncipS Jball  be  afterwards  conviSed. — Seft.  1. 

This  Aft  alfo  empowers  one  Jujlice  to  grant  a 
warrant  tofearchforjlolen  goods  in  the  day  tirney  an  oath 

■ 

Being  made  that  there  are  jujl  grounds  of  fnfpicion  \  and 
the  perfon  concealing  the  faid  goods^  or  in  wbofe  cufiodj 
they  are  founds  Jfoall  in  like  manner  be  guilty  of  a  mifde-^ 
fiicanorj  and  ptinijhed  in  the  manner  before-mentioned,^-^ 
Sec.  2. 

The  fame  afl  extended  the  powers  granted  by 
fornrier  afts  relative  to  rnetals,  to  any  ether  kijid  of  goods; 
by  authorizing  peace-officers  (and  alfo  watchmen  rvhile  on 
duty)  to  apprehend  all  perfofts  fu/pe^ed  of  carrying  floleft 
goods  after  fun  fet  ting  and  before  fun  rifing^  ifL^hofhall^  on 
conviSlion^  be  adjudged  guilty  of  a  mifdeineanor^  and 
imprifoned^  not  exceeding  fix^  nor  lefs  than  three  months^ 
-^Sec.  3. 

Power  is  alfo  given  by  this  Aft  to  any  perfon  to 
hbofn  goods ^fufpe EI cd  to  be  Jlolen^  Jhall  be  offered  to  be 
fold  or  pazuncd^  to  apprehend  the  perfon  offering  thefame^ 
and  to  carry  him  before  a  Jufiice.     Sec.  4. 

And  as  an  encouragement  to  young  thieves  to 
dlfcoyer  the  Receivers,  the  fame  aft  provides,  That  if 
any  perfon  or  perfons  being  out  of  cujlody^  or  in  cujlqdy^  if 
Under  the  age  of  15  years ^  upon  any  charge  of  Jelony^ 
within  benefit  of  C'crgy^/kall  have  committed  any  felony  ^ 
and  Jhall  dif cover  two  Receivers^  fo  as  that  tbeyfball  bf 
cmviflcd^  fucb  Difcovcrcr  fhall  have  pardon  for  allfeta^ 
r^ies  by  him  commitlcd  before  fuck  difcovery» 
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T  H  E  s  B  various  A6b  of  Parliament  prove  bow  very 
prominent  the  evil  of  receiving  ftolen  goods  has  been 
in  the  view  of  the  Legiflaiure.-*-*It  is  to  be  latnented 
however,  that  a  more  general  and  comprehenfive  view 
has  not  been  taken  of  the  fubje£t,  by  fubftituting,  in^ 
ftead  of  the  piece-meal  fyftem  which  has  been  from 
time  to  time  adapted,  on  fuggeftiofis  applicable  only  to 
particular  cafes,  one  gefteral  laiv  thai  fi^uld  bdve  em^ 
braced  every  objetl^  and  remedied  every  defeft  in  the 
exifting  (tatutes^  on  this  important  fubje6l  of  criminal 
jurifprudence. 

That  thefe  Laws,  numerous  as  they  are,  and 
applicable  as  many  of  them  appear  io  be,  have  not 
been  in  any  degree  efFe£tual,  is  eleariy  manifefted  by 
the  unqueftionable  increafe  of  the  evil,  even  to  anex*- 
tent  beyond  all  calculation. 

Under  fuch  circumftances^  Where  th^  Receiver 
is  in  reality  the  greateft  offender,  and  eVeti  the  fource 
from  whence  mod  of  the  burglaries  and  highway  rob- 
beries have  their  origin,  the  thief  being  not  feldom  his 
pupil — fVhyJhould  not  the  Receipt  (f  Stolen  Goods  be 
made  an  original  offence?* — Wbyftjould  not  the  rewards 
for  deteSlion^  and  the  punifbment  on  convi^ion,  by  the 
Jame^  in  the  cafe  both  of  the  Receiv€r  and  the  Thief? 

*  The  general  rule  of  the  ancient  law  is  tfait;-— diat  acceflkries 
(hall  fuffer  the  fame  puniihinent  as  principals,-^If  one  be  liable  to 
deaths  the  other  is  alfo  liable.  Flacxstone. 

In  Francfi  (before  the  Revolutioh)  the  oSoo'ce  of  Itfteiving 
^okfi  goods  V7t%  ptmififtd'frhh  it^th^ 

Is 
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Im  contemplating  the  beft  means  of  preventing 
depredations  upon  the  public,  the  fimpleft  and  perhaps 
the  mod  etFe£lual  mode  would  be  to  make  a  ft  and  at 
this  particular  point :  by  bending  the  attention  Tt'^^//jf 
to  the  means  of  deftroying  efFeftually  the  trade  of  Re* 
reiving  ftolen  goods i  under  the  fulled  conviftion  that 
by  accomplifhing  fo  valuable  a  purpofe,  thieving  and 
iwindling  in  all  its  branches  would  alfo  in  a  great  mca- 
fure  be  deftroyed. 

It  is  believed,  that  this  objeft  (difficult  as  it  may 
appear)  is  attainable,  by  well-digefted  applicable  laws, 
containing  and  enforcing  fuch  regulations  as  would 
enfure  a  full  and  energetic  execution. 

Th  e  importance  of  a  meafure  of  this  kind  is  fo 
immenfe,  that  if  even  aeon  fiderable  part  of  one  Seflion 
of  Pariiament  were  employed  in  devifing  and  lega- 
lizing a  proper  Syftem,  it  would  be  time  well  and  ufe« 
fully  fpent  for  the  benefit  of  the  Country. 

The  obvious  means  of  remedy  feem  to  lie  with» 
in  a  narrow  compafs ;  and  having  been' partly  fuggefted 
in  the  courfe  of  this  Work,  may  be  fummed  up  under 
the  following  heads  :•— 

I.  To  confolidate  and  improve  the  laws  now  in  being,  rela- 
tive to  Recei'ders  offtoUn  goods  \  by  an  arrangement  which 
ihall  render  the  whole  clear  and  explicit ^  and  applicable  to 
all  the  evils  which  have  been  felt  to  exift. 

II.  To  make  the  following  additionsi  namely — 

1.  To  nnake  the  receiving  ftolen  goods  an  original  offence; 
punifliable  in  the  fame  manner,  in  all  cafes^  as  the  princi- 
pal felony  is  punifliable  by  law. 

a.  The 
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t.  The  offence  of  receiving  money ^  iani'n9tes,  herfes^  eatthp 
poultry f  or  any  matter  or  thing  whatfoever,  to  be  the  fame 
as  receiving  goods  and  chattels. 

3.  The  perfons  committing  any  felony  or  larceny  to  be  com* 
petcnt  to  give  evidence  againft  the  Receiver,  and  vies  verfa  ; 
Provided  that  the  teftimony  and  evidence  of-fuch  Principal 
Felon  againft  the  Receiver,  or  the  evidence  of  the  Receiver 
againd  the  Principal  felon,  (hall  not  be  of  itfelf  fuffieient 
to  convid,  without  other  concurrent  evidence :  and  that  the 
offenders  fo  givinj;  evidence  (hall  be  entitled  to  His  Ma- 
jefty's  pardon,  and  alfo  to  a  rtward  from  /^lo.  to  /  50.  as 
hereafter  mentioned,  unlefs  they  fliall  be  found  guilty  of 
wilful  and  corrupt  perjury. — By  this  means  the  Thief  will 
he  Jet  againft  the  Receiver  yondthe  Receiver  againft  the  Thief 

4.  That  rewards  be  paid  for  the  deteflion  and  apprehenfion 

of  Receivers  as  well  as  Thieves,  in  all  cafes  whatfoever^ 

according  to  the  difcretion  of  the  Judge  ;  whether  there 

Jhall  be  a  con  virion  or  not\  which  reward  (hall  not  be  Icfs 

than  ten  and  may  extend  to  fifty  pounds. 

5.  That  all  dealers  in  Old  Metals^  Rags  and  Handftuffy  5V- 
cond'hand  Naval  Stores^  Second-hand  IVearing  Apparel^ 
Itinerant  Dealers  inWearing  Appard  and  Metals^  Perfons 
keeping  Crucibles^  and  Melting  Pots,  Perfons  keeping 
Draught  or  Truck  Carts  to  remove  Metals  or  Stores,  (hall  be 
licenfed  annually  by  Magiftrates,  and  put  under  certain  re« 
gulations,and  (hall  enter  into  recognizance  for  their  good 
behaviour  ;  and  that  no  licences  be  granted  to  perfons  hav- 
ing b^en  convifted  of  felony  or  perjury,  or  to  any  but  fuch 
as  can  obtain  and  produce  a  certificate  of  good  charader.* 

6.  That  all  Publicans,  Pawnbrokers,  fFatchmakers,  Buyers  of 
Gold  and  Silver,  Refiners  of  Gold  and  Silver,  fVorking  and 

0ther  Silverfmiths,Dealers  inSecond-h  and  Furniture, Brokers 

•Vide  Chap.  IL    Pages  47—50. 
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in  Second-hand  Goods y  Dealers  in  Old  Building  Mnteriah^ 
Dealers  in  Dead  Horfes  and  other  Animalsy  and  Narrow 
Wea'b^rs  dealing  in  Raw  Silky  (hall  annually  make  a  return 
to  the  Magidratcs  of  the  diftrici,  where  they  refide,  of 
their  names  and  places  of  abode  ;  and  be  fubjeft  to  a  pe- 
nalty for  concealing  any  ftolcii  goods  which  may  ccu-ne 
into  their  poffeflion,  after  the  Tame  are  advertifed; — or 
punifhed  with  tranfportation,  if  it  can  be  made  appear  that 
ftich  goods  were  purchafed  at  an  uftdcr-value,  knowing 
them  to  be  ftolcn.* 

That  all  drivers  of  Hickney-Coaches,  employed  to  take 
fares  after  twelve  o'clock  at  night,  fhall  be  licenfcd  by  the 
Magiftrates  of  the  divifion ;  and  (Ik;!!  enter  into  recogni- 
zance for  their  good  behaviour,  tliemfelves  and  one  furcty 
in  ;f  .50,  at  leaft ;  and  that  every  fuch  coachman   fhall  be 
obliged,   whenever  he  carries  ^ny  goods  or  valuables,  to 
make  a  report  of  the  fame,  on  the  following  morning,  to 
the  Magiftratc  of  his  diitrift,  if  no  fufpicion  arifes  as  to 
any  improper  ot  felonious  intention  ;  but  in  all  cafes  where 
a  felonious  intention  (hall  appear,  the  coachman  to  be  au- 
thorized and  required  to  call  the  afRltancc  of  the  watchmen 
and  patroles,  and  to  feize  and  apprehend  the  parties,  and 
lodge  them  and  the  goods  in  the  nearcft  watch-houfe ;  there 
to  l)c  kept  until  brought  before  a  jufticc,  at  the  Public-Of- 
fice of  the  diilrift,  on  the  following  nwrning:  And  although 
it  may  ultimately  appear  that  the  coachman  was  miftaken 
and  the  parties  innocv.-nt,  yet  where  it  fhall  be  manifeft  to  the 
Jufticethal  he  liath  aded  bona  fide y  he  fhall  not  be  liable 
to  any  profecution:+  and  if  it  ftiall   appear  that  the  goods 
fo  conveyed  *u:ere  ftolen   property,   then  the   coachman 
(bail    be    entitled,   whether  a   conyi^ion    fliall    follow 
or  not,  to  a  reward  of  twa  guineas  \  and  in  all   cafes 

•  Vide  Chap.  V.  Page  \o\ 

+  Vide  Aft  3Q  Gorge  II,  cap.  24,  alfo  pages  180,  and  x8i. 

where 
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\vhere  a  profecution  (hall  follow,  he  ihall  be  entitled  to 
fuch  further  reward  as  the  Court  (hall  think  proper.* 

8.  That  all  watchmen  or  patroles  who  (hall  appear  Upon  pro- 
per proof  to  connive  at  the  commiffion  of  felonies  t  in  the  ' 
night  time,  or  while  they  are  on  duty ;  or  (hall  knowingly 
conceal  any  felonious  removal  of  ftolen  goods,  or  goods  fuf- 
pefted  to  be  ftolen,  and  conveying  to  Receivers'  houfes,  (hall 
be  deemed  guilty  of  a  mifdemeanor,  and  liable  to  be  tmpri- 
Joned^  whipty  ot  put  in  the  pillory. — And  in  ail  cafes  where 
fuch  watchmen  or  patroles  (hall  obferve  any  goods  or  other 
articles  conveyed  in  hackney  coaches,  or  in  any  other  man- 
ner, while  they  are  upon  duty,  from  one  place  to  another, 
they  Ihall  report  the  fame  to  the  Juftices  at  the  neareft  Pub- 
lic OfRce,  in  the  morning:  But  if  they  (liall  have  good 
grounds  to  fufpefl  a  felonious  intention,  and  that  the 
property  \t  ftolen,  the  goods  and  all  the  parties  concerned 
ihall  be  conveyed  to  the  ncareft  watch>houfe,  for  the  pur- 
pofe  of  being  brought  before  a  Magiftrate ;  and  fuch  watch* 
men  (afling  bona  fide)  (hall  not  be  liable  to  any  profecu- 
tion in  cafe  of  a  miftake  \%  and  if  a  felony  (hall  have  been 
adually  committed,  they  Ihall  each  be  entitled  to  one  gui* 
nea,  befides  their  proportion  of  any  future  reward  which 
may  be  ordered  by  the  Court  who  (hall  try  the  offenders.^ 

•  •  Vide  Chap.  V.  Pages  98,  99. 
+  An  Officer  of  Police  who  was  lately  watching  the  houfe  of  a 
noted  Receiver,  in  St*  James's  parilh,  being  taken  for  a  thief  by  the 
watchman,  the  latter  entered  into  converfation  v/ith  him,  and 
naming  the  Receiver,  he  told  the  Officer  that  he  being  very  liberal 
and  kind  to  thcmy  they  did  not  difturb  any  perfon  going  to  his 
houfe  ;  and  if  he  had  any  thing  to  carry  the^e,  he  would  ftep  out  of 
(ight,  fo  as  to  be  able  to  fay  he  had  feen  nothing. 

%  Vide  Chap.  V.  Pages  99 — 1 0 1 

§  Vide  Aft  30.  Geo.  II.  cap,  24.. 

In 
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In  the  formation  of  fuch  a  fyftem,  it  is  abfolutely 
neceffary  that  care  (hould  be  taken  to  fecure  a  regular 
and  perfeft  execution^  by  means  of  a  proper  fup^in- 
tendance  and  inrpe6l:ion ; — ^without  this,  the  beft  laws 
will  remain  a  dead  letter. — Such  has,  in  faft  been  the 
cafe  in  a  great  meafure  with  refpeft  to  feveral  of  the 
very  excellent  Statutes,  now  in  force,  relative  to  Re- 
ceivers of  ftolen  Goods  ;  and  fuch  alfo  would  be  the 
cafe  with  regard  to  the  laws  relative  to  the  Revenue^  if 
a  Syftem  had  not  been  eftabliOied  to  fecure  their  exe- 
cution. 

If  it  be  allowed  that  the  prevention  of  crimes  is  at 
lead  of  as  much  importance  to  fociety,as  any  confider- 
ation  connefted  with  partial  revenue  ; — if  experience 
ha»  fhewn  that,  after  the  (kill  and  ingenuity  of  the 
ableft  lawyers  and  the  mod  profound  thinkers  have 
been  cxhaufted  in  framing  laws  to  meet  offences,  which 
are  daily  committed  ;  thefe  offences  are  progreffively 
increafmg : — Is  it  not  clear  todemonftration,  that  fome 
aHive  principle  is  wanting,  which  does  not  at  prefent 
exift,  for  the  purpofe  of  rendering  thefe  laws  effeftual? 

This  principle  of  aflivity  is,  (it  is  humbly  appre- 
hended,) only  to  be  eftabliftied  by  the  introduftion  of 
the  foregoing,  or  fome  fimilar  fy^tm  oi  regulation ; 
which  Oiall  attach  to  all  clalFes  of  dealers,  who,  in  their 
intercourfe  with  Society,  are  in  the  train  of  encourag- 
ing  either  direftly  or  collaterally,  tranfaQions  of  an 
immoraly  a  fraudulent^  or  a  mi/cbievous  nature. 


The 
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The  Idea  is  not  new  in  the  fyfteraof  jurirpru- 
dence  of  the  country ; — Publicans  have  long  been  un- 
der regulations  prefcribed  by  Magiftrates ;  Pawnbro- 
kers alfo  have  been  of  late  years  regulated  to  a  certain 
extent  by  ftatute. — Let  the  (atne  principle  be  extended 
to  tlie  other  dealers  already  mentioned ;  and  let  the 
Legidature,  profiting  by  that  experience  which  has 
manifefted  the  caufe  of  the  inefficacy  of  a  vaft  number 
of  penal  ftatutes,  eftablifli  fuch  a  fyftem  of  regulation^ 
itifpeSion^  ^x\A  Juperintendance^  as  will  infure  to  tlie 
public  the  full  benefits  arifing  from  good  laws,  admi-. 
niftered  with  aftivity,  purity  and  difcretion. 

Nothing  can  evince  in  a  greater  degree  the  ne- 
ceffity  oiinfpeSIing  the  execution  of  all  laws  of  regular 
tion  where  the  well-being  of  Society  is  concerned,  than 
the  abufes  which  occur  with  regard  to  the  two  clafles 
juft  mentioned^  namely,  public  houfes  and  pawnbro* 
kers. — Many  excellent  rules  are  eftablifhed  by  the 
Legiflature,  and  the  Magiftrates ;  but  while  it  is  feldom 
the  intereft  of  the  depraved  or  diflioneft  part  of  thefe 
two  claffes  to  adhere  to  fuch  rules,  by  what  means  is 
the  execution  to  be  infured,  fo  as  to  operate  as  a  com- 
plete proteftion  to  the  public? — furely  not  by  the 
operation  of  the  law  through  the  medium  of  common 
informers;  fince  independent  of  the  invidious  nature 
of  the  office,  experience  has  fhewn  that  the  public 
good  rarely  enters  into  the  confideraiion  of  perfons  of 
this  defcription;  who  look  merely  to  their  own  emolu- 
ment,  frequently  holding  up  the  penalties  as  a  rod  by 
which  money  is  privately  extorted,  and  the  parties  laid 

under 
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under  contribution*  for  the  purpofe  dt  alloii^iAg  them 
to  continue  in  the  prafitice  of  ihefe  abufea,  which  the 
engine  ufed  for  this  nefarious  purpOfe  was  meant  to 
prevent. 

The  Syftem  of  Infpe^ion,  thus  ftrongly  and  re^ 
peatedly  recommended,  while  it  remedied  thefe  cor- 
rupt praAices>  by  preventing  the  exiftence  of  the  evil, 
could  only  be  difagreeable  to  Fraudulent  Dealers, 

Th  e  honeft  and  fair  Tradefmen,  entering  into  Ck>m- 
petition  with  men  whq  carry  on  bufmefs  by  fraudulent 
devices,  are  not  upon  an  equal  footing — Such  fair 
traders  who  have  nothing  to  dread,  would  therefore  re- 
joice at  the  Syftem  of  iafpe£iion  which  is  propofed,  and 
would  fubmit  to  it  cheerfully;  as  having  an  immediate 
tendency  to  fhield  them  from  fraudulent  competition, 
and  to  proteft  the  Public  againft  knavery  and  difho- 
nefty. 


CHAP. 
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CHAP.    IX. 

The  ft  ate  of  the  Police^  zvitb  regard  to  the  deteliion  of 
different  claffes  of  offender s^  explained. — T^he  necefftty^ 
under  the  prefent  circumftances^  of  having  recourfe  to 
the  known  Receivers  offtolen  Goods^for  the  purpofe  of 
dif covering  offenders^  as  zvell  as  the  property  ft olen.—^ 
The  great  utility  of  Officers  of  Juftice  asfafeguards  of 
the  Community. — The  advantages  to  be  derived  from 
rendering  them  refpeHable  in  the  opinion  of  the  Public. 
Their  powers^  by  the  common  andftatute  latv,  are  ex- 
tenftve. — The  great  antiquity  of  the  office  ofConftable^ 
e^mplified  by  different  ancient  ftatutes.-^^The  autho- 
rity of  Officers  and  others  explained^  in  apprehending 
perfms  accufed  of  felony. -^Rewards  granfed  in  certaif\ 
fofes  as  encouragements  to  Officers  to  be  vigilant:^* 
Theft atutes  quoted^  applicable  tqfuch  rewards^  ftttewing 
that  they  apply  to  ten  different  offences. — Thefyfttm 
of  rewards^  as  now  eftabli/bed^fbe^n  to  be  radically 
deficient;  exempli^4  h  ^^^  circumfiance^  that  in  1088 
prifonersy  charged  at   the  Old  Bailey  in  one  ycar^ 
ntfith  36  different  offences^  only  9  offences  entitled  the 
apprehenders  to  any  gratuity  i-^Improvementsfuggefted 
for  the*greater  encouragement  of  Officers  of  Juftice.-^ 
1000  Peace  Officers  in  the  Metropolis  and  its  vicinity^ 
qfwhom  only  50  are  flipendiary  Conftables. — Little 
^stance  to  be  expetiedfrom  Parochial  Officers^  while 
{here  exifts  no  jf^und  for  rewarding  extraordinary  fer- 

N  vices. 
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vices.-^recU  advantages  likely  to  refult  from  rem 
warding  all  Offieers  for  ufeful  Jeroices  aSually  per' 
formed. — The  utility  of  extending  the  fame  gratuities 
to  Watchmen  and  Patroles. — Defefis  and  abufes  in  the 
Syftem  of  the  Watch  explained. — T^he  number  of 
Watchmen  and  Patroles  in  the  Metropolis  efiimated  at 
2044: — 'A  general  Syftem  of  fuperintendance  fuggeft^ 
ed. — A  view  of  the  Magiftracy  of  the  Metropolis. — • 
The  efficient  dutyjbewn  to  reft  with  the  City  and  Police 
MagiftraSis. — T^e  inconvenience  oftheprefent  Syffem. 
-^Remedies  propofed* 


A: 


S  it  muft  be  admitted,  that  the  evils  arifing  from 
the  multiplied  crimes  detailed  in  the  eight  preceding 
Chapters,  render  a  corred  and  energetic  Syftem  of 
Police,  with  regard  to  the  deteSion^  difcovery^  and  np^ 
prehenfion  of  offenders,  indifpenfably  neccffary  for  the 
fafety  and  well-being  of  Society  j  it  follows  of  courfe, 
in  the  6rder  of  this  Work,  to  explain  hofw  this  branch 
of  the  public  fervice  is  conduced  at  prefent^  the  defeSs 
which  are  apparent^ — and  the  means  of  improving  the 
System. 

Wh£K  robberies  or  burglaries  have  been  com- 
mitted in  or  pear  the  Metropolis,  where  the  property 
is  of  confiderable  value,  the  ufual  method  at  prefent, 
is  to  apply  to  the  City  Magiftrates,  if  in  London ;  or 
ptberwife,   to   the  Juftices   at  one  of   the    Public 

Offices,* 
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OfBces,*  and  to  Publifh  an  Advertiiement  offering  a 
reward  on  the  recovery  of  the  articles  ftolen,  and  the 
convi£lion  of  offenden.t 

In  many  cafes  of  importance,  recourfe  is  had  to 
noted  and  known  Receivers  of  itolen  Goods  for  their 

.   *  le  is  a  well-kMwa  faft  that  many  perfons  who  fuft r  hj  means 
of  fmall  RobberieS)  afmid  of  the  trouble  and  expence  of  difcovery 
and  profecotion,  fubmit  to  the  lofs  without  enquiry ;  while  others 
from  being  ftrangers  to  the  laws,  and  to  the  proper  mode  of  appli* 
cation,  fall  into  the  fame  miftake ;  this  by  proving  a  great  en* 
couragement  to  thieves  of  every  clafs,  is  of  courfe  an  injury  to  the 
Foblic. — ^In  all  cafes  where  robberies  are  committed  j  the  parties 
fuftaining  the  lofs  have  only  to  enquire  for  the  neareft  Public  Office^ 
and  apply  there>  and  ftate  the  cafe  to  the  fitting  Miigiftratesy 
who  will  point  oot  the  proper  mode  of  dete^on  ;  every  afliftance 
through  the  mediom  of  conftables»  will  then  be  given  for  the  pur- 
pofe  of  recovering  the  property  and  apprehending  the  offenders.-^ 
The  fame  affiftance  will  be  afforded  by  the  l^rd  Mayor  and  Al* 
dermen,  fitting  at  the  Manfiomhoufe  and  Guildhall,  whenever  the 
•ftnce  is  committed  within  the  limits  of  the  City  of  London. 

t  It  had  been  ufaal  fbr  msny  years  previous  to  9752*  wheQ 
fobberies  were  eommittedi  to  make  a  compofitioa  of  the  felony,  by 
advertifing  a  reward  to  any  perfon  who  would  bring  fhe  property 
ftolen,  to  be  paid  without  allying  ^ny  queftions ;  but  the  pemicioua 
CCMiiequences  of  recovering  goods  in  this  way,  from  the  encourage-  ' 
meat  foch  advertifements  held  oot  to  thieves  and  robben  of  evciy 
deibripiioHf  became  fo  glaring  and  obvioQi,  that  an  Aft  paflled  the 
ajth  year  of  George  II,  cap.  36.  inJfi£i'tHg  aptnaltfufy^L  on  mt^ 
perfon  (including  the  printer  and  pubniher]  n»fh^  Jhail  publicly  ad'- 
nferttfi  a  rrvixatdfor  the  return  of  fiolen  goois^  nvitif  *«  no  fuefiiono 
ajkedf'nmtboutfeizing  the  perfon  producing  the  goods ftolen  ;— ^r  tvi&o 
flfall  offer  to  return  any  pawnbroker^  or  other  perfon^  the  money  lent 
tbireon%  sr  anjf  other  re*ufardfor  the  return  of  the  articlet  Jiolen. 

N  %  aflillanco 
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affiftance  in  difcovering  fuch  offenders,  and  of  poindng 
but  the  means  by  which  the  property  may  be  re. 
covered:  This  has  on  many  occafions  been  produc- 
tive of  fuccels  to  the  parties  who  have  been  robbed^ 
as  well  as  to  the  ends  of  public  juftice;  for  however 
lamentable  it  is  to  think  that  Magiftrates  are  compelled 
to  have  rccourfe  to  fuch  expedients,  yet  while  the 
prefent  fyftem  continues,  and  while  robberies  and 
burglaries  are  fo  frequent,  without  the  means  of  pre- 
vention, there  is  no  alternative  on  many  occafions  iu$ 
to  employ  a  thief  to  catch  a  thief. 

It  is  indeed  fo  far  fortunate,  that  when  the  in? 
fiuencc  of  Magiftrates  is  judicioufly  ^nd  ^^aloufly  em* 
ployed  in  this  way,  it  is  produQiire  in  many  inftancet 
of  confiderable  fuccefs,  not  only  in  the  recovery  of 
property  ftolen,  but  alfo  in  ^e  detection  and  punifh- 
ment  of  atrocious  offenders. 

Wherever  adiyity  and  seal  are  manifefted  09 
the  part  of  the  Magiftrates,  the  Peace  Officers,  under 
their  immediate  dire6lion,  feldom  hW  to  exhibit  9 
fimilar  defire  to  promote  the  ends  of  public  juftice.— 
And  whet>  it  is  confidered  tha(  tbefe  Offipers,  whila 
they  condttfi  themfelves  with  purity,  ace  truly  tb^i 
fafe^rds  of  the  Community^  deftined  to  prote£l  the 
public  againft  the  outrages  and  lawlefs  depredations  of 
a  (et  of  mifcreapts,  Y^o  are  the  declared  enemies  of 
the  State,  by  malting  war  upon  all  ranks  of  the  bt>dy 
politic,  who  have  property  to  lofc ; — they  have  *  fiuc 
claim^  while  they  a6l  properly,   to  be  eftepmed  as 
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**  ihe  ci^ii  defenders  of  the  lives  dnd  properties  of  the 
««  Peopled 

If  it  is  an  honourable  ptofeffion  to  repel  by  force 
ttie  foreign  enemies  of  the  State^  why  {h9u1d  it  not  be 
equally  fo  to  refift  and  to  conquer  thefe  domeftic  in- 
vaders of  property,  and  deftroyers  of  lives^  who  are 
conftantly  in  a  (!ate  of  criminal  warfare  ? 

Every  thing  that  Can  heighten  in  any  degree  the 
refpeflability  bf  the  office  of  Conftable^  adds  to  the  fe- 
curity  of  the  State,  and  the  frfety  of  the  life  and  pro- 
perty of  every  individual. 

Under  fuch  circumftances^  it  cannot  be  fuffi- 
ciently  regretted  that  thefe  ufeful  agents,  delUned  for 
the  proteftion  of  the  Public,  have  been  (with  a  very 
few  exceptions)  fo  little  regarded,  arid  fo  ill  fupported 
and  rewarded  for  the  imminent  rifques  which  they 
run,  and  the  fervices  ihey  perform,  in  the  execution  of 
(heir  duty  as  Officers  of  criminal  juftice. 

The  common  Law,  as  well  as  the  ancient  Statutes 
of  the  kingdom,  having  placed  extfcnfivc  powers  in  die 
hands  of  Conftables  and  Peace  Officers ;— they  ate,  in 
this  point  of  view,  to  ht  conSdered  as  refpeaMtv-^ 
and  it  is  the  inteteft  of  the  Community  that  they  ihould 
fupport  that  rank  and  charafter  in  focieiy,  which  cor- 
refponds  with  the  authority  with  which  they  are  inveft- 
ed, — If  this  were  attended  to,  men  of  ci^it  and  dif- 
cr«tion  would  always  be  glad  to  fill  fuch  fitoations^ 
and  thofc  pernicious  piv^judices,  which  have  prevailed 
in  vulgar  life,  and  ia  ffime  degree  amqp^the  higher 

ranks 
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ranks  in  Society,  with  regard  to  thief -^takets^  would  nft 
longer  operate;  for  it  is  plain  to  demonftraiion,  "  that 
the  bcjl  laws  that  ever  were  made  can  avail  nothings  if 
the  Public  Mind  is  imprejfed  wttb  an  idea  that  it  is  a 
matter  of  infamy^  to  become  the  cafual  or  prof ejftonal  agent 
to  carry  them  into  execution."* 

This  abfurd  prejudice  againft  the  office  of  a  Con- 
ftable,  and  the  fmall  encouragement  which  the  major 
part  receive,  is  one  of  the  chief  reafons  why  unworthy 
chara£lers  have  filled  fuch  fuuations;  and  why  the 
public  intereft  has  fuffered  by  the  increafe  of  crimes. 

*Th£  office  of  Conftable  is  as  old  as  the  Monarchy 
of  England; — ^and  certainly  exifted  in  the  time  of  the 
Saxons.*— T'he  law  requires  that  he  (hould  be  idoneus 
homo. — Or  in  other  words,  to  have  bonefy  to  execute  the 
office  without  malice^  ajfeEiion^  or  partiality  •  knowledge 
to  underjiartd  what  be  ought  to  doi  and  ability,  as  well 
infubjlance  or  efiate^  as  in  body^  to  enable  him  to  con- 
du£t  himfelf  with  utility  to  the  public. 

The  Statute  of  Winchefter,  made  in  the  13th 
year  of  Edward  the  Firft  (anno  1285)  appoints  two 
Conftables  to  be  chofen  in,  every  Hundred;  and  fuch 
feems  to  have  been  the  attention  of  the  Legiflature  to 
the  Police  of  die  Country  at  that  early  period  of  our 
hiftory,  '.'  that  fufpicious  night  walkers  are  ordered  to  be 
arrejied  ani  detained  by  the  watch.f 

The  Statute  of  5  Edward  IIL  cap.  14,  (anno  1332) 
empowers  Conftables    "  to  arrejl  perfons  JiifpeSed  of 

♦  Finctix.  t'Winton,  chap.  4.^ 

man- 
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man  flaugbter^  felonies^  and  robberies^  and  to  deliver  them 
to  the  Sheriffs  to  be  kept  in  pri/on  till  the  coming  of  the 
Juftices :'  And  another  Ad  of  the  34th  of  the  fame 
reign,  cap.  1,  (made  anno  1361,}  empowers  Juftices, 
{inter  alia^)  "  to  enquire  after  wanderers^  to  arreft  and 
imprifon  fufpicious  perfons^  and  to  oblige  perfons  of  evil 
fame  to  give  fecurity  for  good  behaviour  $  fo  that  the 
People  may  not  be  troubled  by  rioters^  nor  tbe  peace 
blemijbed,  nor  Merchants  and  others  travelling  on  the 
highways  be  dijlurbed  or  put  in  peril  byfuch  offenders."^ 

Bv  the  common  law,  every  perfon  committing  a 
felony  may  be  arrefted  by  any  perfon  whomfoever 
prefent  at  the  fad,  who  may  fecure  the  prifoner  in 
goal,  or  carry  him  before  a  Magiftrate,* — and  if  a 
prifoner  thus  circumftanced,  refifts  and  refufes  to  yields 
thofe  who  arreft  will  be  juftified  in  the  beating  him,t 
or,  in  cafe  of  abfolute  necelfity,  even  killing  him«;j;  f 

In  arrefting  perfons  on  fufpicion  of  a  felony,  acr 
tually  committed,  common  fame  has  been  adjudged  to 
be  a  reafonable  caufe.^ 

Thehb  are  four  methods|  known  in  law,  by 
which  Officers  of  Juftice,  as  well  as  private  individa« 
als,  may  arreft  perfons  charged  with  felony.— i*  By 
tbe  warrant  of  a  Magiftrate. — 2;  By  an  Officer  without 
a  warrant .-^^n  By  a  Private  Perfon  without  a  warrant. 
—And  4.  By  Htu-and^Cry \ 

When  a  warrant  is  received  by  an  Officer,  he  fs 
bound  to  execute  it,  fo  far  as  the  jurifdiflion  of  the 

*  Hale.    fPalt.  lOja.    ):  Hale«    $Dalcoiu    { Blackftone. 

Magiftrate 
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Mftgiftrate  and  himfelf extends. — But  the  ConJiaHeh^^. 
ing  great  original  and  inherent  authority,  may,  wiiboui 
Warrant  apprehend  any  perfon  for  a  bteach  of  the 
Peace :  and  in  cafe  of  felony,  aEtually  commtted^  he 
may,  on  probable  fufpicion,  arreft  the  felon :  and  for 
that  purpofe  (as  upon  the  warrant  of  a  Magiftrate),  he 
is  authorifed  to  break  open  doors,  and  even  juftified 
in  killing  the  felon  if  he  cannot  otherwife  be  taken.* 

All  perfons,  prefent  when  a  felony  is  committed, 
are  bound  to  arreft  the  felon,  on  pain  of  fine  and  im-* 
prifonment,  if  he  eicapes  through  negligence  of  the 
by-ftanders;  who  will  (the  fame  as  a  conftable)  in  fuch 
cafe  be  juftiBed  in  breaking  open  doors,  to  follow  fuch 
felon,  and  even  to  kill  him  if  he  cannot  be  taken 
otherwifct 

The  other  fpccies  of  arreft  is  z^fMiue-and* 
Cry^  which  is  an  alarm  rai/ed  in  the  cmntry  upon  any 
felony  being  committed.  This  was  an  ancient  praQice 
in  ufe  as  far  back  as  the  reign  of  Edward  the  Firft, 
(1285)  by  which,  in  the  then  infant  ftate  of  fociety,  it 
became  eafy  to  difcover  criminal  perfons  flying  from 
juftice. 

However  doubtful  the  utility  of  this  ancient 
method  of  deteBing  offenders  may  be,  in  a  great  me- 
tropolis, in  the  prefent  extended  ftate  of  fociety,  it  is 
plain,  that  it  has  been  confidered  as  an  important  regu- 
krtion  of  Police  fo  late  as  the  8th  George  II.  (1735;) 
fince  it  was  enaftcd  in  that  year,  (ftat,  8,  George  ft. 

*  Blackdone*        fBIackftone. 

cap. 


rap.  16.)  that  the  0>nftable  who  negleds  making  hue-' 
and'Cty^  ihall  forfeit  five  pounds;  and  even  the  diftrift 
is  liable  to  be  fined  (according  to  the  law  of  Alfred)  if 
the  felony  be  committed  therein,  and  the  felon  efcapes.* 
This  however  applies  more  parucularly  to  the  coun- 
try, and  where  the  practice  cannot  fail  to  be  ufeful  in 
a  certain  degree. 

When  2, bue-andcry  is  raifed,  every  perfon,  by 
command  of  the  Conftable,  rouft  purfue  the  felon,  on 
pain  of  fine  and  imprifonment. 

In  this  purfuit  alfo,  Conftables  may  fearch  fuC- 
pefled  houfes  if  the  doors  be  open :  iut  unlefs  the  felm 
is  aSually  in  the  houfe^xl  will  not  be  juftifiable  to  ufe 
force;  nor  even  then,  except  where  admittance  has 
been  demanded  and  refufed. 

'  A  Constable,  even  without  any  warrant,  may 
break  open  a  door  for  the  purpofe  of  apprehending  a 
felon;  but  to  juftify  this  meafure,  he  muft  not  only 
fhew  that  the  felon  was  in  the  houfe,  but  alfo  that  accefs 
was  denied  after  giving  notice  that  he  was  a  Conftable, 
&nd  demanding  admittance  in  that  capacity .t  In  the 
execution  of  the  warrant  of  a  MagiftratCy  the  Officer 
is  certainly  authorifed  to  break  open  the  doors  of  the 
felon,  or  of  the  houfe  of  any  perfon  where  he  is  con* 
cealed. — The  firft  is  lawful  under  all  circumfiances; 
but  forcibly  entering  the  houfe  of  a  ftranger  may  be 
confidered  as  a  trefpafs,  if  the  felon  fhould  not  be 
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Such  are  the  powers  with  which  Conftables  are 
invefted, — and  which  are,  in  many  inftances,  enforced 
by  penahies,  that  public  juftice  may  not  be  defeated.** 

In  addition  to  this,  the  wifdom  of  the  Legiflature, 
as  an  encouragement  to  officers  and  others  to  do  their 
duly  in  apprehending  and  profecuting  offenders,  has 
granted  rewards  in  certain  cafesj  Namely^ 

I.  For  apprehending,  and  prosecut»i^« 
ing  to  conviction,  every  robber,  on  the 
highway,  including  the  streets  of  the 
Metropolis,  and  all  other  towns,  a  re- 
ward of  40I.  besides  the  horse^  furnu 
4  Win.  &  Mary,  c.  %  ;-<  ture^  arms^  and  money ^  of  the  said  rob- 


and 6  Geo.  I.e.  13. 


6^7  WiU.  and  Mary, 
c.  17;  and  15  and  iCi 
Geo.  II.  c.  a8.  * 


ber,  if  not  stolen  property :  to  be  paid 
to  the  person  apprehending,  or  if  killed 
in  the  endeavour,  to  his  Executors.—  4» 

And  the  Stat.  8  Geo.  II.  c.  16.  super- 
adds lol.  to  be  paid  by  the  Hunared 
indemnified  by  such  taking. 

2.  I^or  apprehending,  and  prosecute 
ing  to  convidlion,  every  person  who 
shall  have  counterfeited,  clipped,  wash- 
ed,* filed,  or  diminished  the  current 
coin;  or  who  shall  gild  silver  to  make 
it  pass  as  gold,  or  copper  as  silver  ,— 
or  who  shall  utter  false  money,  (being 
the  third  offence)  or  after  being  once 
convifted  of  being  a  common  uttcrer, 
&c*  a  reward  of  #49 


3.  For  apprehending,  and  ptioaecut- 
ing  to  conviction,  every  person  coun- 
^terfeiting  copper  money,  a  reward  of  19 


**  It  may  not  be  improper  in  this  place  to  hint,  that  there  is  a  deficiency 
Si^  the  prefrnt  ftate  of  the  law,  whidi  calls  aloud  for  a  remeHy.  None  can  ht 
arrefted  on  a  Sunday  but  for  felony  or  breach  of  the  peace  (except  in  certain 
cafes*  where  their  guilt  has  been  previoufly  decided  on,  as  in  Efcmpe^  &c.) 
By  this  means  Lottery- Vagrants,  Gamblers,  Sharpers,  and  Swindlers,  bid 
defiance  to  the  Civil  Po%vcr  on  that  day ;  while  a  pcrfon  guHty  «»f  pufhingor 
ftriking  another  in  an  accidental  fquabble,  may  be  arrellcd  and  confined. 

*  In  confequeoce  of  fome  doubts  which  have  been  ftarted  relative  to 
walked  money,  the  reward  in  this  cafe  is  not  paid;  it  is  confined  entirely  to 
the  cenvi£lion  of  CMtttn, 

A.  For 
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lo  and  XI  WilK  III.. 
c.  33. 


10  and  II  Will.  III. 

c.  23. 
5  Anne,  c.  31. 


6  Geo.  I.  c.  13. 


14  G«o.  II.  c.  6. 

15  Geo.  II.  c.  34. 


4«  For  a^rehending  and  prostcut-  C* 
ing  to  conviaiony  every  person  private- 
ly stealing  to  the  value  of  5s.  from  any 
sh^f^  tuarebousft  or  stable ^  a  Tyburn 
^ticket,*  average  value,  about 

C  5.  For  apprehendingi  and  prosecut- 
ing to  conviaion,  every  person  charged 
with  a  burglary,  a  reward  of  40I.  (to 
the  apprehender,  or  if  killed,  to  his  exe- 
cutors) in  money,  and  a  Tyburn  ticket, 
aol. 


so 


6« 


16  Geo.  11.  c.  15. 
S.  Geo.  lll.c.  15. 


6.  For  apprehending  and  prosecut- 
ing to  conviction,  eveiy  person  charged 
with  house-breaking  in  the  day  time, 
40I.  in  money,  and  a  Tyburn  ticket. 


^ 


7.  For  apprehending,  and  prosecut- 
ing to  convidlion,  any  person  charged 
^with  horse-stealing,  a  Tyburn  ticket  ao 

f  S.  For  apprehending,  and  prosecut- 
'  ing  with  efle^,  a  person  charged  with 
the  offence  of  compounding  a  felony, 
\  by  taking  money  to  help  a  person  to 
I  stolen  goods,  without  prosecuting  and 
lj;iving  evidence  against  the  felon  40 

9.  For  apprehending  and  prosecut- 
ing with  efiecl,  a  person  charged  with 
•^  stealing,  or  killing  to  steal,  any  sheep. 


fi 


I  lamb,  bull,  cow, 
^heifer,  or  calf 


ox,  steer,  bullock. 


10 


f    xo.  For  apprehending  and  prosecut- 
^  ing  with  effed,  persons  returning  from 
^.transportation  10 


.  These  rewards  apply  to  ten  different  offences, 
and  ought,  no  doubt,  to  be  a  confiderable  fpur  to 


*  This  is  a  Certificate  which  may  be  aiBgned  oncet  exempting 
the  perfon  who  receives  it,  or  his  immediate  affignee,  from  all  offi* 
ces  within  the  parifh  or  ward  \fheic  the  felony  was  committed.-— 
In  Tome  priihes  it  will  fell  from  Z5L  to  3ol.^In  others  it  is  not 
worth  above  i  $1.  to  2  81*  according  to  Ic^  fituation. 

0£5cers 
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OfRcen  to  do  their  duty ;  but  it  wduld  fccm  that  tfietcJ 
is  fomc  radical  error  in  the  fyftem;  fince,  however  atro* 
cious  xnoft  of  ihefe  offences  are  which  have  been  fe- 
leded  at  different  periods  by  the  Legiflature  as  objefll 
of  reward,  it  is  extremely  doubtFul  whether  this  mea- 
fure  has  not,  in  (onie  degree,  tended  to  the  increafe  of 
a  multitude  of  fmaller  crimes  w.hich  are  pregnant  with 
the  greateft  mifchiefs  to  Society .-^It  is  by  deterring 
men  from  the  commifSon  of  fmaller  crimes  (fay^  the 
Marquis  Beccaria)  that  greater  ones  are  prevented. 

If  fmall  rewards  were  given  in  cafes  of  offences 
denominated  Grand  Larceny^  (which  have  become  ex«« 
tremely  numerous,)  as  well  as  of  feveral  other  felonies^ 
frauds,  and  mifdemeanors,  which  occaiion  a  coniider^ 
able  preflure  upon  the  Public,  a  fpecies  of  aftivity 
would  enter  into  the  fyikm  of  deteBion,  which  has 
not  heretofore  been  experienced.—— 

While  rewards  are  limited  to  higher  offences,  and 
CONVICTION  is  the  indifpenfable  cendition  upon  wj^icb 
they  are  granted^  it  is  much  to  be  feared  that  leifer 
crimes  are  overlooked ;  and  the  Public  fubjefied,  ii> 
many  infUnces,  to  the  intermediate  depredations  of  a 
rogue,  from  his  ^rfl  ftarting  upon  the  town  until  he 
(hall  be  worth  40K 

This  fyftem  of  givinjg  high  rewards  only  on 
convr3ion,  alfo  tends  to  weaken  evidence ;  fince  it  is 
obvious  that  the  Counfel  for  all  Prifoners,  whofe  of- 
fences entitle  the  Profecutor  and  Officers  to  a  reward, 
generally  endeavour  to  imprefs  upon  the  minds  of  the 
Jury  w  idea,  that  witneflfes,  who  have  a  pecuniary  in- 

tereft 


tereft  in  the  conviEUon  of  any  offender  ftanding  upoil 
trial,  are  not,  on  all  occalions,  deferving  of  full  ere* 
dit,  unlefs  ftrongly  corroborated  by  other  evidence; 
and  thus  many  notorious  offenders  often  efcape  juIUce. 

By  altering  the  fyftem  entirely,  and  leaving  it  in 
the  bread  of  the  Judge  who  tries  the  offence,  to  deter* 
mine  what  reward  fhall  be  allowed,  with  a  power  to 
grant  or  withhold^  or  to  limit  and  inereafe  the  fame^ 
according  to  circumftatices  conneded  with  the  trouble 
and  rifle  of  the  parties,  whether  there  is  a  conuiiiion  or 
not  J  a  fairer  meafure  of  recompence  would  be  dealt 
out; — the  public  money  would  be  more  beneficially 
diftribttted,  fo  as  to  excite  general  adivity  in  checking 
every  fpecies  of  criminality; — and  the  objeQions,  now 
urged  againft  Officers  and  Profecutors  as  interefled 
witneflfes,  wQuld^  by  this  arrangement,  be  compleatly 
obviated. 

For  the  purpofe  of  elucidating  thefe  fuggefUons, 
U  may  be  ufefiil  to  examine  the  different  offences, 
which  conflitute  the  aggregate  of  the  charges  made 
iLgainfl  criminals  grrainged  at  the  Old  Bailey,  in  the 
courfe  of  a  year. 

With  this  view  the  foHowiog  ftatemisnt  is  offere4 
to  the  confideration  of  the  Reader. — It  refers  to  a  pe- 
riod of  profound  peace  (as;  moft  likely  to  exhibit  a  true 
average)  and  contains  a  regifter  of  the  trials,  publifhed 
by  authority^  including  eight  leffions  from  September 
1790  to  1791.  From  this  it  appears  that  1088  prifon* 
pTs  lyefc  tried  for  different  offences  in  (hjsit  year«  and 

that 
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that  711  were  ii/cbarged!  and  yet,  ftriking  as  thU 
may  appear,  it  may  be  alTerted  on  good  grounds,  that 
the  following  melancholy  Gitalogue  (extenfive  as  it 
feems  to  be)  does  not  contain  an  account  of  above  one 
tenib  part  of  the  offences  which  are  adually  com* 
mitted  ! 

6        For  Trcafon  in  making  falfc  money  £ 

4  reward  in  money  dn  coviSii$n  amounting  for  each  to  40 
8i  Highway  Robberies 

A  reward  fbehdes  the  highwayman  s property) for  each  40 
41         Burglaries 

A  reward  40/.  heRdet  a  Tyburn  ticket  v)ortb  ao/.        60 
10        Houfe  Breaking  in  the  day  time 

A  feward  40/.  hejides  a  Tyburn  ticket  worth  20/.         60 
S3        Steadin^eoods  to  the  value  of  5s.  from  a  (hop,  &c. 
A  Tyburn  Ticket  value  as  above,  average  20 

3        Coining  Copper  Money 
A  reward  in  money  •»  -  lo 

17         Horfe  ileal injg 

A  reward  in  a  Tyfurn  ticket j  average  value  80 

io        Stealing  Cattle  and  Sheep 
A  reward  in  monej  -  lo 

9         Retiirning  from  Tranfportation 
A  reward  in  money  SO 

193  Prifoncrs  tried  for  offences  entitling  the  apprchenders  to 
rewards  onconvi£lion  \  and]895alfo  tried;  for  which 
no  rewards  or  gratuities  arc  allowed  to  officers  for 
their  trouble  ai|d  rifque  in  apprehending,  viz* 

917  Prifoners  brought  forward 
10  for  Murden  9        Dealing  in  and  uttering 

4        Arfon  bafe  Money 

10        Forgeries  j  Sodomy 


i*i^ 


817  Carried  forward  827  Carried  over 


•J 


r 
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4 
3a' 

«3 

16 

12 

1 

1 

^2 


994 

•'6 
6 

3 


M7  Brought  over 
2        Piracies 
Rapes 

Grand  Larcenies 
Stealing  privately 

from  perfons 
Shop*lihing  uiKler  5$,  15 
Ripping  and  dealing      9 

Stealing  Pewter  Pots 
Stealing  from  iurnifhed  1 

Lodgings  7 

Stealing  Letters 
Stealing  a  Child  i 

Receiving  Stolea 

Goods  38 


Brought  forward 

Bigamjr 
Perjuries 
Confpiracies 
Fraudulent  Bank* 

rupts 
Frauds 

Mifdemeanors 
Airmilting and  cutting 

Clothes 
Smuggling 
Obftnidiug  Revenue 

Officers 
Wounding  a  Horfe 

maliciouily 
Aflaulu 


994  Carried  forward 


J 088  Total. 

445  Prifoners  from  the  late 
Sheriffs, 


Aggregate  number 


«533 


lilffofti  ofasfoll^wSf  viz. 
Executed 
Died 

Sent  to  the  Hulks 
Tranfported 

Removed  to  other  Prifons 
Transferred  to  the  new  Sheriffs 
Pifcharged  upon  the  town 


3« 

8 

95 
7x1 

^533 


^  Grand  Larceny  fa  defined  to  be  a  felonious  and  fnudnleAt 
liking  away  by  any  perfoui  of  the  mere  perfiinal  goodt  of  another* 
above  cbevahe  of  ^Itfr/'v^/r«f/•—l  Hawi.  P,  C.  c*  jj.  §  i. 


Thus 
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Thus  it  appears  that  many  very  atrocious  crimes 
are  committed,  where  oflScers  of  juftice  are  not  enti- 
tled to  any  reward  for  their  trouble  in  apprehending 
the  offenders. 

Receivers  of  ftolen  Goods  in  particular,  who, 
as  has  been  repeatedly  ftated,  are  the  nourijbers  and 
fupporters  tf  thieves^  and  who  of  all  other  offenders 
^re  of  that  clafs  where  the  greateft  benefit  to  the  pub- 
lic is  to  arife  from  their  difcovery  and  apprehenfion, 
feem  to  be  totally  overlooked. 

If  it  fhould  be  thought  too  loofe  a  fyftem  to  al- 
low rewards  not  exceeding  a  certain  fum  in  any  one  caje^ 
to  be  diffaributed  according  to  the  difcretion  of  the 
Judges  who  try  the  offence;  perhaps  it  might  be  pof- 
fible  to  form  ajcale  of  premiums  from  one  guinea  up  to 
fifty  pounds^  which,  by  holding  out  certain  encourage- 
ment in  all  cafes  wbatfoever^  might  not  only  excite  a 
defire  on  the  part  of  men  of  Tome  property  and  re* 
fpefiability  to  become  Officers  of  Juftice;  but  would* 
create  that  fpecies  of  conftant  vigilance  and  attention  to 
the  means  of  apprehending  every  clafs  of  offenderf, 
which  cannot  be  expefted  at  prefent,  while  the  rewards 
are  fo  limited. 

« 

The  Officers  of  Juftice^  (parochial  and  ftipendiary) 
who  are  appointed  to  watch  over  the  Police  of  the 
Metropolis  and  its  environs,  in  keeping  the  peace,  and' 
in  detefting  and  apprehending  offenders,  amount  at 
preieat  (as  near  as  poffible)  to  looo  individuals,  under 
^ye  feparate  jurifdi6tions,  and  are  arranged  as  follows  i 
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L^ndoMf  ut. 


OPFiceRt,  frc. 

{The  Citv  of  London  in  1  City  Marshals 
45  Wards,  exclusive  of  \  Marshals'  Men 
Bridge  Without;  }  Beadles 

Principals         9S 
Substitutes      145 
^--*  141 
Extra  Officers  %% 

{The  City  and  Liberty!  ^  ^^^\.^ 
of  Wettminster.  9  pa-  VSf!!!!l!uf  * 

rishesandapKcmS;^^^^^^^ 


% 
3^ 


ai9 


I 


7« 


1     High 


11 


midhfeM  id. 


The  Division  of  Hoi-  (  Constable 
born,    in    Middlesex,  I  Parochial 
joining  the  Metropolis,  VConstables 
in  13  parishes,  liber-  I         &  — . 

tiesi  and  manors  I  HeM^oroughs 

1     High 
The  Division  of  Fins-  [  Constable 
•^  bury,    in    Middlesex,  I  Parochial 
jpining  the  Metropolis,  |  Constables 
4  parishes  and  t  lioerty  \         8c  — 

J  Ueadborottg}is 

The    Division    called^)     High 
the    Tower    Hamkts,  [  Consublo 
including  the   eastern  I  Parochial 
part  of  the  Metropolis,  VConstables      1 
and  comprehending  10 1  ,       &  — 

parishes,  4  hamlets,  1 1  Headboroughs 
Jiberty,  and  %  precin^J 


79 


«l 


«9 


17 


lit 


High 

rTh^    Hberty    of   the"!  Con8tabl«  1 

X9W^rUkert^f4ib,j  Tower     of     London,  I  Constables  16 

I  being  a  separate  juris- f        &  -?--»i(} 


^di^i^il' 


J  Hoadborpughs 


High 
The  Pivision  o{  Ken-*\  Constable 
tington, '  Chelsea,    &c*  |  Parochial 
comprehending    %   pa^  >Con9table$ 
rises  and  3  hamlets        I         ^  ^ 

J  Hei|dbo)rough$ 

Farochial  Officers  carried  pver 
0 


ta 


795 
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fraught  over  795 

f The  Borough  of  South-I^      "g*^        , 

Surrey,   ^th.  X  warK  kc.  Somprcfficnd-  1^^"**  ui        JL 

surrey,  5/^.  1  i„.  ^p^^ishcs.     '  f  Constables    P, 


I  ^ng  9  Parishes. 


88 


'  Total  Panichial  Officers        -        883 

To  which  are  to  .be  added  tlie  ftated  Of- 
ficerr  bf  P9licc,   foeciall/  apointed  for  the 
purpofe  of  prever^dng  crimen,  ^nd  of  deteOdng 
and  apprehending  o(Fenders. ' 
li'The  cftab\i{hment  at  Bow-Street,  under  the 
diredion  of  the  three '  Magiftrates  prcliding 
.  at  that  OfficcJ  Viz.  Coiiftables         t  8 

.and'Vunder  the  diredion  of  W.   Adding- 
TON,  Elq.)  Patroles  for  the  Roads  •  6-; 

—        75 
fi.  T}ie  cftabliihmcijt  of  fevcn   Public  Qffices, 

by  the  Adk  of  the  3ad  of  his  prcfent  Majefty, 
.  pap.  53,  under  the  direaion*  of  three  Msfgif- 

trates  at  each  Office p  viz- 
Conftables'  at  the .  Public  O^ce,  Quqen.?quare        6 

Malb'  »rough-Street,6 


i\  I  > 


-T  Hattpn  Garden       6 
Worihip-Street       6 


Whitechapql  6 

Shadwell  6 

— —  Union  Hallj  South.  6 


42 

Total  Civil  Force  in  the  Metropolis  1000 

'•.  .  .    . 

Of  thefc  thoufand  Officers  the  Reader  will  ob. 

fervcj  that  only,  'fifty  (exclufiv?  of  tl?^  ihirty-iwo  extra 

ofiicers  in  the  City  of  London;  and  the  fixiy-feven 

.    .:     .,  :    ..      r  patroie 


\ 
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patroles  at  Bow  ftreet;  making  in  the  whole  no  more 

a 

than  149  ,)  are  Stipendiary  Officers^  particularly  pledg-  • 
ed  to  devote  their  whole  time  to  the  fervice  of  the 
Public  : — and  hence  a  queftion  arifes.  Whether  fo 
fmall  a  number  are  fufiicient  for  the  purpofe  of  watch- 
ing and  detefting  the  hordes  of  villains  who  infeft  the 
Metropolis,  and  who  muft  be  confiderably  increased 
pn  the  return  of  peace  ? 

Little  affiftancc  can  be  expcfled  from  paro- 
chial officers ;  who,  depending  on  their  daily  labour 
principally  for  their  fupport,  can  afford'  to  devote  no 
more  time  than  is  abfolutcly  neceffary  for  the  ufual  pa- 
rochial duties,  during  the  twelve  months  they  are  in 
office:  and  more  efpecially  (ince  Magiftrates  have  no 
power,  or  funds,  to  remunerate  fuch  parochial  officers 
for  extraordinary  exertions  in  the  Public  fervice,  how- 
ever meritorious  they  may  be ;  Hence  it  is,  that  their 
Zealand  aftivity  are  checked  in  nnany  inflances,  when 
a  fmall  pecuniary  gratuity  might  render  them  ex- 
tremely ufeful.  Thefe  fafls,  and  the  view  now  given 
of  this  particular  branch  of  the  fubje£l,it  is  earneftly 
to  be  hoped,  may  produce  an  arrangement  of  more 
energy  and  effeli  than  exifts  under  the  prefent  fyC- 
lem. 

OpFicERSof  Juflice,  wh6  are  fubjefted  not  only 
to  confiderable  rifles,  but  alfo  to  want  of  reft,  and  to 
the  inconvenience  of  being  expofed  much  in  the  night- 
time, 6ught  certainly  to  be  liberally  paid;  fo  as  to 
make  it  an  obje£t  to  good  and  able  men  even  to  look  up 
to  fuch  fuuations :  but  this  emolument  fhould,  by  no 

O  ^  mcans^ 


means,  depend  upon  a  fettled  annua]  allowance  i  it 
Ihould  principally  arife  from  premiums  and  gratuities^ 
granted  by  the  Ju(]ges  and  Magiftrates,  for  meritorious 
fervices  to  the  Public,  ailually  performed-,  for  which 
there  are  fo  many  oppqtunities,  that  no  fit  man,  afling 
as  a  Conftable,  under  fuch  a  fyf^em,  and  doing  his  duty 
confcientioufly,  need  be  under  any  appretienfion  of 
obtaining  a  very  comfortable  livelihood^ 

The  invariable  rule  of  rewarding,  in  every  cafe 
where  it  can  be  m^ide  appear  that  any  ufeful  Pqblic 
fervice  has  been  performed,  would  have  a  mqft  von- 
derful  effeft  in  preyenting  crimes:  The  expenc?,  if  ju- 
dicioufly  2)nd  (economically  m4naged,need  not  exceed, 
in  any  material  degree,  tbeprejcnt  aggregate  of  what  is 
difburfed  in  different  ways,  in  all  the  branches  of  the 
Police  and  criminal  eftablifliipent ;  jt  might,  ;n  fa6l,  be 
defrayed,  as  well  as  every  pthpr  charge,  by,  the  Policy 
it/elf  from  the  produce  of  the  Licences  pnppofcd  to  bp 
granted  for  regulating  particular  ckffes  of  Qealers  ^ 
by  whofe  aid  and  afliflance,  in  fupporting  Thieves  and 
Pilferers,  fuch  a  fyflem  is  rendered  neceffary. 

Nor  fhpuld  the  rewards  be  wholly  confined  to  Of* 
ficers  of  JufticjC,  txihtr  parocbit^l  or  fiipendiary, — ^The 
Public  Good  requires  that  they  fhould  extend  alfo  tp 
Watchmenapd  Patroles,  who  fhould  have  every  reafon- 
able  encouragement  held  out  to  them  to  be  honefl  and 
vigilant,  by  fmall  premiums  paid  down  immediately, 
for  every  fervice  they  ipay  render  the  Public ;  either 
in  detefling  or  apprehending  perfons  who  are  guilty  of 
felonies,  or  odier  offences  aginfl  the  public  peace. 

At 
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At  prcfeht,  the  watchmen  deftined  to  guard  the 
liveis  and  properties  of  the  inhabitants  redding  in  near 
eigbf  tboufand  ftreets,  lanes,  courts,  and  alleys,  and 
about  162.000  houfes,  coropofing  the  whole  of  the 
Metropolis  and  its  environs,  are  under  the  dire6lion  of 
no  lefs  than  above  feventy  different  Trufts ;  regulated 
by  perhaps  double  the  number  of  local  a6ls  of  Par- 
liament, (varying  in  many  particulars  from  one  ano* 
ther,)  under  which  the  direclors^  guardians^  governors^ 
ttaftees^  or  vfftries^  according  to  the  title  they  aiTume, 
are  authorized  to  a6l, — each  attending  only  to  their 
own  particular  IVatd^  Parijb^  Hamlet^  Liberty^  or 
PrecinSi  \  and  varying  the  payment  according  to  local 
circumjiii^es,  and  the  opulence  of  the  particular  dif- 
tricl,  from  %^d.  up  to  zs.  each  night.* 

The  encouragement  being,  in  many  inftances,  fo 
fmall,  few   candidates  appear  for  fuch  fituations,  who 

*There  is,  in  fQtne  refpe^  an  exception  to  this  nile»  with  re. 
gard  to  the  Citj  and  Libertj  of  fVeflminfter,  and  the  pariihes  of  St* 
Clement  Danesr^St*  Mary  le  Strand f — The  5fl«i;»;r,— The  anited 
pariihes  of  ^/.  Giles  and  St,  George^  Bloomfinryf^-»*lhc  united  pa« 
rxOies  of  Stt  Andretv,  Holbom  above  the  Bars,  aqd  St,  George  the 
Martyr^  and  thr  liberty  of  Sefffron  hiii^  Hatton  Garden,  and  Ely 
<R<«/#,— The  aA  of  the  14th  George  III.  c.  909  contains  regula- 
tions applicable  to  the  whole  of  thefe  Pariihes  and  LibertieSf  fixing 
the  mini  mum  of  watchmen  at  p3»  and  patroles  at  ^6  i&eny  for  the 
whole;  but  leaving  the  management  ftill  to  the  inhabitants  of  each 
lefpedive  Pariih  or  Liberty.    The  fame  afl  fixes  the  minimum  of 
wages  at  IS,  a  nighti  and  patroles  i^di — ^In  the  City  of  Londony 
the  falaries  given  to  watchmen  vary  in  each  Ward,  from  ijly  to  i8l« 
19I.  aoi.  2il»  7s*  13!.  8s.  up  to  261.  and  patroles  are  allowed  from 
I  jL  to  35U  and  40U  a  year. 

are 
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are  really,  in  point  of  charafter  and  age,  fit  for  the 
fituation  ;  the  managers  have  therefore  no  alternative 
but  to  accept  of  fuch  aged,  and  often  fuperanuated, 
men,  living  in  their  refpe£live  diftrifts,  as  may.  offer 
tHeir  fervices :  this,  they  are  frequently  induced  to  do 
from  motives  of  humanity,  toaffift  old  inhabitants  who 
are  unable  to  labour  at  any  mechanical  employment, 
or  perhaps  with  a  view  to  keep  them,  out  of  the  work- 
houfe. 

Thus  circum (lanced,  and  thus  encouraged,  what 
can  be  expe£led  from  fuch  watchmen? 

Aged  in  general ; — often  feeble: — and  almoft,  on 
every  occafion,  half  ftarved,  from  the  limited  allow- 
'  artce  they  receive;  without  any  claim  upon  the  Pub- 
lie,  orlhe  leaft  hope  of  reward  held  out,  even  if  they 
perform  any  meritorious  fervice,  by  the  deletion  of 
thieves  and  Receivers  dfjiolen  Geod^^  or  idle  and  difor- 
derly  perfons:  and  above  all,  making fo  many  fiperate 
parts  of  an  immenfe  fyftem^  without  any  general  fuper in- 
tcpdance^  difjointed  from  the  nature  of  its  orginizqiion^ 
it  is  only  a  matter  of  W9nder  that  the  proiteQion  afr- 
forded  is  wjiat  //   really  ji.*-r-Not  only  is  diere  fmall 

*  This  proves  how.higUy  meritorious  the  ccndadl  of  the  JIftf* 
na^ers  and  Trufiees  of  this  btanch  of  thcr  Police  of  the  Metropolis 
jnoft>  xn  wany  inlianccs  be.— There  can  indeed  be  no  manner  of 
dopbt,  but  that  great  advantages. arife  from  dividing  the  labour, 
wheipe  all  the  benefits  of  local  loiowledge  enter  into  the  fyftem. — 
So  far  as  this  goes,  it  onghr  not  to  be  difturbed* — But  it  is  alfo 
neeeirary  to  coniidipr  the  Metropolis  as  a  great  Whole,  and  to  coAi.  * 
bine  the  oi^ans  of  Police  which  at  prefent  exift,  in  fuch  1  mimner* 
by  a  general  fupcrintendance,  as  to  give  equal  cncounigementy  and 
to  inflil  one  principle  of  univerfal  energy  into  all  its  parts. 

encouragement 
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cncduragemetit  otfereil  for  the  puipofe  of  ii^fui^ing 
fideftity,  but  innumerable  temptations  are  held  out  to 
'diihonefty,  by  Receivers  of  ftolen  goods,  to  the  watch- 
men and  patroles  in  their  vicinity;  as  wfeU  as  by 
thieves  and  houiebreakers  in  all  fituations  where  they 
contemplate  the  cominiilion  of  a  burglary.* 

M*oNEY  is  alfo  received  from  diforderly  .perfons 
in  the  night,  to  permit  them  to  efcape  from  the  juft 
punifhment  of  the  Laws;  while  on  the  other  hand,  un* 
fortunate  females  ane  laid  under  contribution,  for  per- 
miilion  to  infringe  the  very  laws,  which  it  is  the  duty 
of  thefe  nodurnal  guardians  of  the  Po|ic;.  to  put  in 
execution.  i    . 

Excepting  in  the  city  of  London,  udder  the  ja- 
rifdi£tion  of  the  Lord  Mayor  and  Aldermen,  (wherb 
there  are,  in  the  25  wanls,  7,65  Watchmen,  aiid  38  pa:j 
troles)  and  the  parifhes  and  liberties  Combined  by^  tke 
a6l  of  the  14th  Geo.  JIL  cap.  90,  it  will  not  beeafy^:ta: 
afcertain  the  exaft  number  of  watchmen,  &c.  employ- 
ed by  the  great  variety  of  differjcnt  Trufts,  iri'^\fery 
part  of  the  Metropolis;  more  efpeciatly  as  they  *arfe'in ' 
foihe   inffances  amBulatdryt   but  thfe  following  Iftatc-^' 
meht  is  believed  to  be  very  near  the  truth :— : — 

Seadlitf  fyatchmsHf 
and  Patkoles, 

Sf  Wards,  in  the  City  of  LoBidon         -         -        803 

It  Pariflies,  &c.  inth^  City  and  Liberty  of 

Wefiminfter  .  «  .  30a 


Carried  over  1  loj 

*  Vid«  pages  99— loii  and  1 89. 

13  Parifhes 
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Brought  over  iioj 

13  Parlfhes,  &c.  in  the  Divifion  of  Holbom  •  ^77 
5  Parifhcs,  &c.  in  that' part  of  the  Divifion  of 

Finfbury  which  joins  the  Metropolis  -  135 
7  Pariflies,  &c.  in  the  Divifion  of  the  Tower 

Hamlets        -*                       ..                       .  268 

1  Liberty  of  the  Tower  of  London  -  14 
5  Pari(hesand  Hamlets  being  part  of  the  Divifion 

Kenfington,  near  the  Metropolis         •  66 

9  Parifhes  in  the  Borough  of  Southwark          -  79 


Total  Beadles,  Wa'chmen,  and  P«itroles  2044* 


NoTHif^G  can  certainly  be  better  calculated  fof 
complete  proieSion  than  the  Syftem  of  a  wcllrcgulated 
Stationary  IVatch  ;  and  from  the  number  of  perfons 
already  employed,  independent  of  private  Watchmen, 
it  would  feem  only  to  be  necelTary  to  lay  down  ^ppo- 
fitfc  legiflative  rules,  with  refpeft  to  age  or  ability^  cba- 
roller^  wages^  rewards  for  ufeful fervices^  and  general 

*  Watch-honfei  (excepting  within  the  limits  of  the  City)  are 
placed  at  convcment  diftances  all  over  the  Metropolis ;  where  a  pa* 
rochial  conHable  attendsi  in  rotation^  every »  nighti  to  receive  difor* 
derlyandcrimiisal  perfons,  and  to  carry  them  before  a  Magiftrate 
next  morning. — In  each  watch-houfe  alfo  (In  cafe  of  fire)  the 
naaies  of  the  'tum-eoGk|»  and  the  places  where  engines  are  kept,  are 
to  be  fouadt-^'fhis  circumftance  is  mentioned  for  the  information 
of  ftrangers  unacquainted  with  tke  Police  of  the  Metropolis  \  to 
whom  it  is  lecommended,  in  cafe  of  fire,  or  any  accident  or  diftur- 
bance  requiring  the  afliftance  of  tlie  Civil  Power,  to  apply  imme- 
diately to  the  Officer  of  the  night,  at  the  nearcft  watch-houfe,  or  to 
the  watchmen  on  the  beat*  ^ 

Jupmntendance 
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fuperintendance^  and  perhaps  to  add  a  few  Horfe-pa«. 
troles;  in  order  to  e(labli(h  that  fpecies  of  additional 
iccurity,  which  would  operate  as  a  more  effeQuaf 
means  of  preventing  crimes. 

I.ST  the  &me  fyftem  of  moderate  rewards  alfo  be 
extended  to  beadles,*  for  iifcful  Public  kxvice  dSually 
peffonnedy  as  is  propofed  with  regard  to  officers  of 
juftice,  watchmen,  and  patroles;  and  much  good  will 
arife  to  the  community,  without  any  great  additional 
expence. 

It  is  in  vain  to  expe6l  that  the  Public  can  be  well 
ferved^  unlefs  the  emolument  becomes  an  objeft  to 
good  and  able  men ;  but  thefe  extraordinary  rewards 
(as  has  already  been  obferved)  (hoiild.  always  depend 
upon  the  vigilance  and  exertion  of  the  parties  them- 
felves,  in  detefting  offenders  of  every  defcription ; 
and  Qiould  be  paid,  on  its  appearing  to  the  Magiflrate 
that  no  impropriety  or  indijcretion  has  marked  their  con- 
du6t.  If,  on  the  contrary,  they  (hould  appear  to  have 
afted  oppreffively  or  improperly,  a  power  of  immediate 
difmiflion  and  punifhment  fhouid,  in  all  inftanccs,  be 
lodged  in  Juftices  of  <he  Peace,  to  be  exercifed  ac^ 
cording  to  the  nature  of  the  offence. 

HAViiNG  thus  dated  the  civil  force  of  the  Metro- 
polis, in  peace-officers,  watchmen  and  patroles,  making 
an  aggregate  of  3044  men — we  Ihall  next  proceed  to 
give  fuch  information  relative  to  the  Magiftracy,  as 

*   Beadles  arci  in  many  inftances,    employed  ar  prefent  as 
local  fuperin  tend  ants  of  che  watch«.  within  their  rcfpeftive  Pariihes. 

m>v 
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toiay-tend  to  illuftfate  what  remains  to  be  further  fug." 
geftcd  on  the  fubjeft  of  improving  the  Police/  for  the 
prefervation  of  the  public  peace  ;  and  the  deUQion  and 
apprebenfion  of  every  clafs  of  offenders: 

There  exift, at  prefcnt,  no  lefs  than  jft;^  feperate 
jurifdidions  within  the  liimits  of  the  Metropolis-^ 
namely — 

Magtftrates 

1.  The  City  of  London,  whcfrc  there  are,  including  the 

Lord-Mayor,  26  Aldermen,  who  have  an  exclufive 
jurifdiftion  within  the  ancient  limits        -  26 

2.  The  City  and  Liberty  of  Wcftminfter — where  ther^ 

are  upwards  of  100  Jufticcs  of  the  Peace,  who  have 
jiuifdi&ion  only  in  that  particular  Diftrid ;  bitt 
where  the  M^giflrates  of  the  county  of  Middlefex 
have  an  equal  jurifdiSion. — The  number  refident, 
of  thofe  who  are  not  Magiftrates  of  Middlefex,  is 
fuppofed  to  be  about  -  "  50 

3.  That  part  of  the  Metropolis  which  is  fituated  in  the 

county  of  Middlefex,  where  there  are  above  700 
Juftices,  including  the  Princes  of  the  Royal  Family 
— ^many  of  the  Nobility — Great  Officers  of  State — 
Members  of  ParHament — ^and  other  Gentlemen  of 
refpeftability  ; — of  thofe  in  the  commiflipn  about 
i'8o  have  qualified ;  and  of  thefe  who  have  taken 
out  their  Dedimus  Potejiatem^  only  about  130  re«- 
fide  in  or  near  the  Metropolis,  -  -  130 

4.  -That  diftrift  of  the  Metropolis  lying  near,  or  parti- 

cularly belonging  anciently  to  the  Tower  of  Lon- 
don^ comprehending  about  7^0  houfes — ^whete  the 

Carried  over  206 
Magiftrates  ' 
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Brought  over  206 
Magiftrates  (52  in  number)  have  an  cxclulivc  jurif- 
diclion,  and  held  feparate  feflions  of  the  pca«e. — 
The  number  who  are  not  Magiftrates  in  Middlcfcx, 
is  -  ••  -  31 

5.  The  Boroughof  South wark,  and  that  part  of  the  Me- 
tropolis adjoining  thereto,  within  the  Bills  of  Mor- 
tal ity — where  the  City  Magiftrates  have  jurifdiftion,  • 
befides  the  whole  of  the  Magiftrates  of  the  county 
of  Surry — namely — 122,  but  of  whom,  not  more 
than -^8  refide  in  Southwark,  and  i^  in  London, 
&c.  -  -      ^         -  in  all    33 

270 


But,  notwithlUndiqg  the  great  number  of^ic- 
fpeftable  names  which  arc  in  the  different  commiflions 
in  and  near  the  Metropolis;  and  although  all  who  have 
qualified  hdve  equal  jurifdiaion  with  the  Police  Juf- 
tirfs,  within  their  refpcftive  diftriQs;  yet* the  efficient 
duty  fof  the  whole  of  the  Metropolis,  fo  far  as  it  relates 
to  the  dete8ton  of  offenders^  is  principally  limited  to 
two  clafTes  of  Magiftrates — namely — 

1.  The  2^  Aldermen  of  London^  wbofe  jurifdiflion  is 

confined  to  the  ancient  limits. of  the  City,  compce-.* 
bending  25  Wards,  in  which  are  21,649  houfes  on 
the  London  fide,  and  Bridge  Ward  without,  in  the 
Borough  -  .  .  26 

2.  The  2^  eftabliflied  Magiftrates,  three  of  whom  pre- 

fide  at  each  of  the  fcven  Public  Offices,  appointed 


Carried  over  .26  ^ 
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Brought  over    dS 
by  the  A<El  of  the  3 2d  of  his  prefent  Majeftyj 
cap.  53.  viz. 
I.  Public  Office,  Qiieen's-Square,  Wcftminftef  3 

«*  Public  Offlcc,  Marlborough-Strect  -  3 

3.  Public  Office,  Hatton  Garden  •  3 

4.  Public  Office,  Worfhip-Strcet,  Shoreditcb  3 

5.  Public  Office,  Whitechapel  -  .  3 

6.  Public  Office,  Shadwcll  •  .3 

7.  Public  Office,  Union  Street,  Southwark         ^        3 


21 


And  alfo  (not  included  in  the  A3)  at  the  Public 

Office,  Bow-Street         •  *  •  3 


24 


Total  efficient  Magiftrates  who  fit  in  rotation, 

daily,  in  the  Metropolis  -  •  50 

Th  e  jurifdiQion  of  the  Magiftrates  prefiding  at 
the  feven  Public  Offices,  not  only  extends  to  Weft- 
minder  and  Middlefex ;  (and,  in  rood  inftances,  tatelyt 
to  the  liberty  of  the  Tower:)  but  alfo  to  the  counties 
of  Surry,  Kent,  and  Effex,  from  which  confiderable 
advantages  in  the  prompt  detedion  and  apprehenfion 
of  offenders  have  accrued  to  the  Publit::  The  only  dif- 
ficulty that  now  remains  to  be  removed,  with  refpeft 
to  the  clafhing  of  juiifdiftions,  is  that  which  regards 
the  city  of  London;  where,  from  its  contiguity,  and 
immediate  and  clofe  conne£lion  with  every  other  part 
of  the  Metropolis,  confiderable  inconveniences  are 
felt,  not  only  from  the  circumftance  of  the  jurifdi£lion 
of  the  City  Magiftrates  not  being  extended  over  the 

whole 
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whole  of  the  Metropolis,  as  well  as  the  four  adjoining 
counties :  bu|  alfo  from  the  Police  Magjftrates  haying 
no  authority  quickly  to  follow  up  inPormations,  by 
ifluing  warrants  to  fearch  for  property,  and  to  appre- 
hend perfons  charged  with  offences  in  the  City, — ^The 
whole  difficulty  refolves  itfelf  into  a  mere  matter  of 
funSiliOy  founded  perhaps  on  ill- grounded  jealoufy,  or 
mifapprpheniion,  which  a  little  explanation  WQuld  pro? 
bably  remove^ 

* 

Where  the  objeft  is  to  4o  good; — and  whero 
not  even  the  fhadowoFharpi  can  arife,no  limits- (hould 
be  fet  to  local  jurifdiQions;  efpecially  where  privileges 
are  propofed  to  be  given ;  (as  in  this  cafe,  to  the  city 
of  Londpn;): — and  where  none  are  to  be  tal^en  away. 

For  the  purpofe  of  edabliChing  a  complete  and 
well-conneQed  Syftem  oi  deieilion^  fome  means  ought 
certainly  to  be  adopted,  more  dofel.  to  unite  the  City 
and  Police  Magiftrates,  that  they  may,  in  a  greater  de- 
gree, go  hand  in  hand  in  all  matters  regarding  the  ge- 
neral inter^ft  of  the  Metropolis  and  its  environs; 
malting  the  fuppreflion  of  crimes  one  common  caufe^ 
and  permitting  no  punfiiiio,  regarding  jurifdi£Uon,  to 
prevent  the  operation  qf  their  united  energy  in  the 
prompt  deteQion  of  offenders ;  This,  from  the  extend- 
ed ftate  of  Cprnmerce  and  SQcitty,  and  the  gr^t  in- 
creafe  of  property,  is  now  rendered  a  meafure  in 
l^hich  the  inhabitants  of  the  whole  Metropolis,  as  well 
as  the  adjacent  villages,  have  a  common  in te reft* 
The  evil^  which  affe£U  all  ranks,  call  aloud  for  the 

fpeedy  adoption  of  fome  effectual  remedy. 
'  CHAP. 
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CHAP.     X. 

The  prevailing  praSiice  explained^  when  offenders  are 
brought  before  Magift rates, — The  necejfary  caution^  as 
well  as  the  duty  of  Magiflrates  infucb  cafes  explained. 
— Prqfeffed  thieves  feld'/m  intimidated  when  put  upon  . 
their  triaU from  the  many  chances  they  have  oftfcaping. 
*^Thefe  chances  fhortly  detailed, — Refleliions  on  the 
falfe  buntanity  exercifed  by  profecutors  tozvards  prifon- 
ers. — Their  rudenefs  and  cruelty  when  engaged  in  alls 
eftritHinality. — The  delays  andexpences  of  profecutions^ 
tf  great  difcouragement^  inducing  fufferers  to  put  up 
tjoith  their  lofs^  infilence. — Honv  the  inconvenience  may 
be  remedied. — An  account  of  the  different  Courts  of 
•  yiiftieej  appointed  for  the  trial  of  offences  committed  in 
the  Metropolis. — Five  inferior  and  tzvo  fuperior 
Courts. — AJlatement^Jbewing  the  number  of  pr if  oners 
eonviSed  and  difcharged  during  the  lafi  year. — Re- 
fleSiions  on  this  fad  catalogue  ofdeprayity. — A  radical 
defe£i  fomevohere. — The  great  purity  tf  the  Judges  of 
England. — The  propriety  of  a  co-operation  with  tbem^ 
tn  whatever  fhall  tend  to  promote  the  ends  of  Public 
Juftice. — This  objeQ  to  be  attained^  in  the  great  eft  pof. 
fiblt  degree^  by  means  of  an  autborifed  Public  Profecutor. 
-^Tbe  advantages  offucb  an  inftitution^  in  remedying 
many  abufes  which  prevail  in  the  trial  of  offenders. — 
From  25CX)  to  3000  perfons. committed fhr  trial,  by 
Magiflrates,  in  the  Metropolis^  in  the  courfe  of  a  Tear^ 

.  — ^Tbe  chief  part  afterwards  returned  upon  Society. 


A, 
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.RRiyiNG  at  that  point  in  the  progrefs  oF  this 
Work,  where  perfons,   accufed  of  -offeiices  are  de- 

tcftcd 
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ceded  iind  brought  before  Magiftrates  for  exanrina« 
tion,  ultimately  to  be  committed  for  trial,  if  the  evi-- 
dence  fli^ll  he  fuificient:— It  is  proper  to  explain  die 
prevailing  pradice  under  fuch  circumftances. 

Th  £  tafk,  in  this  cafe  impofed  upon  the  Magt<« 
ftrate,  is  arduous  and  important ;  requiring  not  ontjr 
great  purity  of  condu3,  a  profound  knowledge  of 
man^pd^  and  of  the  comn)ou  affairs  of  life ;  but  in  a 
more  peculiar  manner  thofe  powers  of  difcriminattoQ 
whjich  n)ay  enable  him  to  difcover  how  far  criminalitjr 
attaches  to  th^  party  accufed ;  and  whether  there  are 
grounds  fufiiciem  to  abridge  For  a  time,  or  ultimately 
to  deprive  the  prifoner  of  bis  liberty,  until  a  Jury  of 
bis  fioqptry  ihali  decide  upon  his  fate. 

It  frequently  happens  that  perfons  accufed  of 
crin[ie;s  are  apprehended  under  circumftances  where  no 
doubt  can  reft  on  the  mind  of  the  Magiftrate  "ks  to  the 
guilt  qf  the  prifoner  ;  but  where  the  legal  evidence  is 
neverthelefs  infuRicient  to  authorize  an  immediate 
QOipnf)itment.rpr  trial. 

Im  thefe  inftances,  (while  he  commits  pro  tem^ 
p9rf^)he  is  called  upon  in  a  particular  manner  to 
exert  the  whole  powers  of  his  mind,  by  adopting  fiich 
judicious  measures  as  fhall  be  the  means  of  deteding 
the  oflfenders;  by  difcovering  the  goods  or  properly 
hoho,  or  by  admitting  fuch  evidence  ibr  the  Cfowa 
as  mayi  with  other  corroborating  teftiraony,  prevent 
tbe  eifda  of  juiUce  from  being  defeated* 

where 
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Where  a Magiftrate proceed*  with  indefatigable 
zeal  and  attention,  and  at  the  fame  time  exercifes  good 
judgment,  he  will  feldom  fail  of  fuccefs  ?  for  in  this 
cafe  a  fimilar  fpirit  will  animate  the  officers  under  his 
controul,  whofe  aftiviiy  and  induftry  are  generally  in 
proportion  to  that  manifefled  by  their  fuperiors. 

Much  ^as  every  aftive  Magiftrate  rouft  regret 
that  deficiency  of  pecuniary  refource,  which,  under  the 
prefent  fyflem,  prevents  him  from  rewarding  thofe 
who  rouft  occafionally  be  employed  to  detcft  notori- 
ous offenders,  this  circumftance  ought  not  to  abate  hi^ 
zeal  in  any  refpeQ ;  (ince  by  perfeverance  it  generally 
happens,  that  every  good  and  proper  arrangement  ibr 
the  immediate  advantage  of  the  Public,  may  be  ulti« 
inatelv  obtained* 

4 

The  Magiftrate  having  done  his  duty  by  com* 
Butting  an  offender  for  trial,  fatisfied  of  his  guilt  and 
the  fufiiciency  of  the  evidence  to  convid  him ;  and  ha- 
log  alfp  bound  over  tlie  profecutor  and  the  witnefTeH 
as  the  Law  direfls,  to  attend  the  Grand  Jury,  and  (if  a 
bill  be  found)  to  profecutcand  give  evidence  upon  the 
ipdiflment ;  it  might  appear  to  the  common  obferver 
that  the  culprit's  cafe  becomes  hopeIef$  and  forlorn. 

This  however,  is  by  no  means  a  ftage  in  the 
progref^  that  intimidates  a  profeffed  thief ;  he  feels 
and  knows  that^  although  guilty  of  the  crime  laid  to  his 
charge,,  he  ha$  many  chances  ofef^capings  and  thefe 
chances  unqueftjonably  operate  as  encourj(geaient||  |o 
the  commiffion  of  crimes. 

Hi$ 
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Hts  firft  hope  is  that  he  fhall  intimidate  the  Pro* 
fecutor  and  VVitneffes,  by  the  threatenings  of  the  gang 
with  whom  he  is  conne&ed  j — his  next  that  he  may 
compound  the  matter  ;  or  bribe  or  frighten  material 
witnefles,  fo  as  to  keep  baek  evidence  ;  or  induce 
them  to  fpeak  doubtfully  at  the  trials  though  poGtive 
evidence  was  given  before  the  Magiftrate ;  or  if  all 
fliould  hi\j  recourfe  is  had  to  perjury,  by  bringing  the 
Receiver,  or  fome  other  aflbciate,  to  fwear  an  aliit\ 

Various  other  confiderations  alfo  operate  in 
ftrengthening  the  hopes  of  acquittal ;  partly  arifing 
from  the  vaft  numbers  who  are  difcharged  or  acquit- 
ted* at  every  Seflion  of  gaol-delivery ;  and  partly 
from  the  careleflhefs  and  inattention  of  Profecutors^ 
who  are  either  unable  or  unwilling  to  fuftain  the  ex- 
pence  of  Counfel  to  oppofe  the  arguments  and  objec- 
tions which  will  be  offered  in  behalf  of  the  prifoner  : 
or  are  foured  by  lofs  of  valuable  time,  experienced, 
perhaps  in  former  profecutions  ;t— -or  ultimately  from 

a  dread 

*  Vide  Chip.  V.  pages  90— 9t. 

f  It  is  tnie  that  bjr  the  A&$  of  the  t^h  Geo.  II.  ctp.  3^ 

and  18th  Geo.  IIL  cap.  iji  the  expences  of  the  profecutors  and 

witnefles  axe  to  be  paid  ;  and  alfo  (if  the  parties  (hall  appear  to 

be  in  poor  circutttences)  a  reafoqable  allowance  made  tox  tron- 

Ue  and  lofs  of  time ;  hot  this  is  connefted  with  the  regolations  of 

the  JttftieeSf  confirmed  by  one  of  the  Judges  of  Aflize,  which  vary 

aeeoniing  to  local  circamftance^  and  it  is  alfo  neceflary  to  plead 

pqvert)r  in  order  to  be  renumerated  for  lofs  of  time  :  hmi  at  tbt 

^rfMomfyffet  hy  thii^eh  thefe  A^  appear  to  have  had  little  ef« 

fed  in  encoaraging  piofecatots  to  come  forward ;  and  it  is  believed 

few  ap^cations  are  made  exceptbg  in  cafei  of  real  povo^n-^In 

p  the 
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a  dread  entertained  by  timid  perfons,  who  foolifhly  and 
weakly  conQder  themfelves  as  taking  away  the  life  of 
a  fellow  creature,  merely  becaufe  they  profecute  or 
give  evidence;  not  reflefting  that  it  is  tl^  La^  only 
tKat  can  punifli  offenders,  and  not  the  individual  pro-'> 
fecutor  or  witnefTes. 

False  Humanity,  exercifed  in  this  manner,  is  al- 
ways cruelty  to  the  Public,  and  not  feldom  to  the  pri- 
foners  themfelves.— AH  depredations  upon  property 
are  piihlic  wrongs j  in  the  fuppreQion  and  punifiiment 
of  which  it  is  the  duty  of  every  good  man  to  lend  his 
aflfiftance ;  a  duty  more  particularly  incumbent  upon 
thofe  who  are  the  immediate  fufferers :  Through  their 
means  only  can  Pi^blic  Juftice  operate  in  puniihing 
thofe  mifcreants,  by  whom  the  innocent  are  pul  infear^ 
alarmed  and  threatened  with  horrid.  imprecatioKs-^with 
lofs  of  life  by  means  of  loaded  pifiols  ;  or  bodily  injury, 
from  being  hacked  with  cutlalies,  or  beaten  with 
bludgeons — under  circumftances  where  neither  age  nor 
fex  is  fpared. 

Yet  Experience  has  fhewn  that  thefe  arguments, 
powerful  as  they  are,  are  infufficient  to  awaken  in  the 
mind  of  men  that  fpecics  of  Public  Spirit  which  fliaH 

the  County  of  Middlcfcx  there  is  an  exception  ;  where  witneiTef 
•re  direfted  to  be  paid  by  the  Ovcrfeers  of  the  Poor  of  the  Farifti, 
where  the  Peribn  was  apprehended  ;  but  this  mode  of  payment  is 
feldom  if  ever  adopted. — The  fund,  however,  which  the  LegilUuute 
has  thus  provided,  if  ceconomically  and  judiciouHy  applied  by  a 
Public  Profccutor,  would  remove  many  difficuliies,  without  any 
mutcrial  addition  to  the  county  rates. 

•  *  * 

induce 
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induce  fufferers  in  general,  by  robberies  of  different 
kindS)  to  become  willing  profecutors,  under  the  var 
cious  trying  delays  of  Courts  of  Juftice  ;  *  and  fre-t 
quently  with  theexpence  of  bringing  a  number  of  wit- 
neffes  from  the  country,  who  are  kept  in  attendance  on 
the  court  perhaps  feVeral  days  together. 

Suen  a  biirden  iihfidfed  upon  the  fubje£l,  in  ad* 
dition  to  the  lofles  already  fuftained,  in  a  cafe  too 
where  the  offence  is  of  a  public  nature,  is  certainty  not 
eafiiy  reconcileable  with  that  fpirit  of  juftice^  and  atten- 
tion to  the  rights  of  individuals,  which  forms  fo  ftrong 
a  feature  in  the  Jurifprudehce  of  the  Country* 

From  all  thefe  circumftances  it  happens  that  in» 

numerable  felonies  are  concealed,  and  the  lols  is  fuf- 

fered  infilencd  as  theleaft  of  two  evils;  by  whichmeans 

thieves  are  allowed  to  reign  with  impunity,undifturbed, 

jind  encouraged  to  perfeVere  in  their  evil  pradices. 

Nothing,  it  is  to  be  feared,  Can  cure  this  evi)^ 
andeftablifh  a  general  fyftem  of  prote£lion,  but  a  vi- 
gorous Police ;  ftrengtheried  and  improved  by  the  ap- , 
pointment  of  Deputy- Profecutors  for  the  Crown,  a£l. 
ing  under  the  Attorney  General  for  the  time  being.  An 
eftabliflimcnt  of  this  fort,  even  at  a  very  fmall  (alary, 
would  be  eonfidered  as  an  honourable  entri  to  many 
young  Counfel  i  who,  in  prote6ling  the  Public -againll 
the  frauds,  tricks,  and  devices  of  old  and  profeffed 
thieves,  by  which  at  prefent  they  efcape  punifhment, 
might  keep  the  ftream  of  juftice  pure,  and  yet  allow  no 
advantage  to  be  taken  of  the  prifoner. 

Pft  As 
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As  it  muft  be  admitted  on  all  hands,  that  it  is  the 
mtereft  of  the  Public  that  no  guilty  offender  fliould 
cfcape  punifiiraent  ;-^it  feems  to  t>e  a  poGtion  equally 
clear  and  incontrovertible^  that  wherever,  from  a  de* 
fed  in  the  fyftem  of  profecutions,  or^ny  other  caufe, 
a  prifoner  efcapes  the  punifhment  due  to  his  crimes^ 
fubftantial  juftice  is  wounded,  and  public  wrongs  are 
increafed. 

It  has  been  already  ftated  in  the  preceeding  Chap, 
ter,  that  there  are  five  feperate  Jttrifdi£iions  in  the  Me- 
tropolis, where  Magiftrates  exercife  limited  authority. 
-*-Of  courfe,  there  are  five  inferior  Courts  of  Juftice, 
yrbcvt  lefler  offences,  committed  in  London  and  its 
vicinity,  are  tried  by  Juftices  of  the  Peace. 

1.  The  general  and  Qusnter  Seflions  of  the  Peace;  held 
eight  times  a  year,  by  the  Lofd  Mayor  and  Aldermen,  at 
Guildhall— yS^r  (he  trial  of  Jmall  offences  committed  in 
London. 

s.  The  Quarter  Seflions  of  the  Peace  held  four  times  a  year 
at  Guildhall,  Weftminfter,  by  the  Juftices  ading  for  that 
City  and  Liberty— /«r  the  trial  of/mall  Offences  committed 
in  fVeJiminJier  only. 

3.  The  General  and  Quarter  Seflions  of  the  Peace  held  eight 
times  a  year,  at  the  New  Seflions  Houfe  on  ClcrkenwefU 
Gieen^  (commonly  called  Micks's  Hall)  by  the  Juftices 
only  of  the  County  of  Middlefex— /« r  the  trial  of  fmall 
Offences  committed  in  Middlefex  and  IVefiminfier. 

4.  The  General  Quarler  Seflions  of  the  Peace,  held  in  the 
SeBions-Houfe  in  Well  Clofe  Square,  by  the  Juftices  tor 
the  Liberty  of  the  Tower  of  London— /tr  the  trial  of 
fmall  Offences  committed  within  the  Royalty. 
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5«  The  Quairter  Seffions  of  the  Peace  held  by  the  Juftices 
for  the  County  of  Suny,  at  the  New  SeiGoas-Houfe  at 
Newington,  Surry,  in  January ; — At  Reigate,  in  April  ;— 
At  Guildford,  in  July ; — ^and  Kingdon-upon-Thames,  in 
Odober ;  each  year  ; — where  f mall  Offences  committed  in 
Southwark  and  the  Neighbourhood  are  tried. 

These  five  inferior  Courts  of  Juftice  uke  cogni- 
zance of  Petty  Larceniesy  Frauds^  Affauits^  Mifdemea* 
mrs^  and  other  offences  fumfbable  by  fine^  imprifonment^ 
wbippingj  and  the  pillory : — and  in  certain  ca(es,  die 
power  of  the  Juftices  extends  to  tranfportation. . 

Th  £  higher  and  raore  atrocious  offences  commit* 
tejd  in  Lx)ndon  and  Middlefex,  are  tried  at  the  Juftice- 
Hali|  in  the  Old  Bailey ;  by  a  fpecial  commiffion  of 
Oyer  and  Terminer  to  the  Lord  Mayor,  and  a  certain 
number  of  the  Judges,  with  the  Recorder  and  Common 
Serjeant  of  the  City  of  London. 

Offences  of  this  latter  degree  of  atrocity,  per. 
petrated  in  that  part  of  the  Metropolis  which  is  fituated 
in  the  Borough  of  Southwark  and  County  of  Surry^ 
are  tried  at  the  affizes,  held  twice  a  year  at  Kingfion^^ 
upon  Thames^  Croydon,  or  Guil^ordJ^ 

Thus 

*  CoofideiBble  inconyeoience  arifef  {  and  indeed  gitat  hard- 
lhxp»  where  prifoners  axe  inndccDt)  from  the  kngtb  of  time  which 
muft  thpCtg  where  offences  have  been  committed  in  Southwark^ 
before  they  can  be  brought  to  tiial ;  either  for  inferior  or  more 
atrocious  crimes. — In  the  former  cafe,  prifoners  muft  remain  till 
the  Qgarter  Seffions ;  (there  being  n*  intermediate  General  Seffions 
cf  the  Peace)  and  in  the  latter  cafe  till  the  Affizesi  held  only  twice 

ayear- 
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Thus  it  appears,  that  five  inferior,  and  two  fupc- 
nor  Tribunals  of  Juftice  are  ellabliflied  for  trying  the 
different  crimes  committed  in  the  Metropolis. 

As  it  may  be  ufeful,  for  the  purpofe  of  elucidating 
the  fuggeftions  already  offered  upon  this  branch  of  the 
fubje^  that  a  conne3ed  view  of  the  refult  of  thefe 
Trials  Ihould  make  a  part  of  this  Work  ; — the  follow- 
ing Abftraa,  (including  the  difcharges  of  Prifoners  by 
Magiftrates)  has  been  made  up  for  this  immediate  pur- 
pofe :  fifom  authentic  documents  obtained  from  the 
keepers  of  the  eight  different  prifons  and  houfes  of 
corre^ion  in  the  city  of  LondoHj  and  in  the  counties 
of  Middlefex  and  Surry. 

It  applies  to  the  period, from  September,  17949 
till  September,  1795* 

It  is  impofSble  to  contemplate  this  colleSled  ag- 
gregate of  the  prifoners  annually  difcharged  upon  the 
Public,  without  feeling  a  ftrong  anxiety  to  remedy  an 
evil  rendered  extremely  abrming,  from  the  number 
which  compofes  the  difmal  catalogue  qf  Humaq 
Depravity^ 

Every  inquiry  in  the  progrefs  of  this  Work 
proves  a  radical  defe^  fomewhere. 

While  the  pul>lic  tribunals  are  filled  with  Judgc^t 
tbp  purity  (of  whofe  cpndvi£i  $idds  ludre  to  their  owq 

^  year;  Thu  occafions  a  coniioeiqenti  previous  to  trialy  lengthened 
out>  m  fqme  inftances^  to  ttureci  four>  fivcy  and  cyca  nearly  to  ftx 
ll^onths* 

aqd 


1  in  the  MetrapoUs, 
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and  the  national  charafler,  why  fhould  not  every 
fubordinate  part  of  the  Criminal  Jurifprudence  of  the 
Country  be  fo  organized,  as  to  co-operate,  in  the  great- 
-  eft  poffible  degree,  with  the  efforts  of  thofe  higher 
orders  of  the  Magiftracy  in  accomplilhing  the  purpofe$ 
of  fubftantial  juftice  ? 

Nothing  could,  in  a  greater  degree,  promote 
t!iis  obje3,  than  the  appointment  of  a  Public  Profecu- 
tor  for  the  Crown:  already  hinted  at;  ante  pa.  227. 

An  Inftitution  of  this  kind  would  terrify  the  hordes 
of  mifcreants  now  at.  open  war  with  the  peaceable  and 
ufeful  part  of  the  Community,  in^  greater  degree  than 
any  one  meafure  that  could  polfibly  be  adopted. 

It  would  be  the  me^ns  of  deftroying  thofe  hopes 
and  chances  which  encourage  criminal  people  to  perfe- 
vere  in  their  depredations  upon  the  Public, 

It  would  not  only  remove  that  averfion  which 
Profecutors  manifeft  on  many  occafions,  to  come  for- 
ward, for  the  purpofe  of  promoting  the  ends  of  public 
juftice;  but  it  would  prevent,  in  a  great  meafure,  the 
poflibility  of  compounding  felonies,  or  of  fuborring 

witneflcs,* 

It 

*  Notwithftanding  the  feverity  of  the  Law,  the  cocxpofiticm  of 
felonies  and  mifdemeanon  is  carried  to  a  mach  greater  height  than 
it  IS  almoft  poffible  to  believe ;  and  varioQs  derices  are  reforted  tO| 
to  elude  the  penalties.— 'An  inftance  occoned  in  Anguft  1792  ; 
whe^  a  Jew  was  ordered  to  take  his  trud  for  a  rapei  committed  on  a 
married  woman.— The  offence  appearcdi  on  examinarion,  to  be  ex- 
iremely  ag^i;^Tatedt*^The  Grapd  Jniy  however  did  not  find  a  bill  s 

whic^ 
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•It  would  alfo  be  the  means  of  counteracting  tbe 
various  tricks  and  devices  of  old  thieves;  and  occafion 
an  equal  meafure  of  Juflice  to  be  dealt  out  to  them,  as 
to  the  novices  in  crinies:-^It  would  do  more,— It 
would  prote£l  real  innocence  :-^for  in  fuch  cafes  the 
Public  Profecutor  would  never  fail  to  aft  as  the  friend 
oftheprifoner. 

Our  Laws,  in  the  true  fpirit  of  mildnefs  and  hu^ 
manity,  require  that  the  judge  fhould  aft  in  fome.de** 
grce  as  counfel  for  the  prifoner, — ^Without  a  Profecu- 
tor for  the  Crown,  therefore,  every  trifling  inaccuracy 
in  the  indiftment  is  allowed  to  become  a  fatal  obftacle 
to  conviftion;*  circumftances  which  would  frequently 

throw 

which  was  thought  a  rtry  fingDlar  cireumftancey  as  tbe  proof  had 
been  fo  clear  befoie  the  Mas^ftrate.— The  leafbns  were  afterward* 
fafficiently  explained ;  which  (hew^  what  corrupt  piaftices^  artifices* 
and  frauds  will  be  ufed  to  defeat  the  ends  of  juftice : — In  tonfcii^ 
quence  of  a  previous  nnderilanding  between  the  Jew  and  the  huf- 
band  of  the  woman  who  had  been  (9  gro/sly  abofed,  a  fum  ofj^to* 
was  left  in  the  hands  of  a  poblican*  which  the  paofecutor  was  to  re- 
ceive if  the  bill  was  not  found.— In  this  confidence  the  woman 
gave  a  different  evidence  from  that  which  ihe  had  given  before  the 
Magiftrate. — The  Jew»  however^  cheated  both  the  hu(band  and  the 
wift;  for  he  no  fooner  difcovcKd  that  he  was  fafe^  than  he  de- 
manded  the  money  of  the  publican,  and  laughed  at  the  profecutor* 

*  In  criminal  cafes^  a  defeAive  indidoent  is  "act  aided  by  the 
▼crdid  of  a  Jury 5^  as.defi:£Uve  pleadings  are  in  civil  caicsr-^Jadced 
wherever  life  if  conc^medi  great  ftridnefs  has  been  at  all  times  ob« 
ferved. — That  able  and  humane  Judge,  Sir  Matthiw  Halb* 
complained  above  a.  century  ago*f  <<  Tiat  tiu^Jinawsfi,  btu  gromm 

f  He  died  1676. 
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throw  great  light  upon  the  charges,  are  not  brought 
under  the  review  of  the  jury,  and  thus  public  juftice  is 
defeated. 

Upon  an  average,  the  Magiftrates  of  the  Metro- 
polis commit  annually  from  about  2500  to  3000  per- 
fons,  male,  and  female,  for  trial,  at  the  feven  different 
Courts  of  Juftice  in  and  near  the  Metropolis;  charged 
with  a  variety  of  felonies,  mifdemeanors,  and  other 
petty  offences:  But  after  fully  convincing  their  own 
minds,  frorti  a  careful,  and  in  many  inftances,  a  moft 
laborious  inveftigation^  that  the  parties  are  guilty,  they 
are  obliged,  from  experience^  to  prepare  themfelves 
for  the  mortification  of  feeing  their  labour  and  exertions 
in  a  great  meafure  loft  to  the  Community.  The  major 
part  of  thefe  criminals  being  returned  upon  Society, 
wiihout  any  effedual  fteps  adopted  for  their  reforma- 
tion, or  any  means  ufed  for  the  prevention  of  a  repe- 
tition of  their  crimes.  A  confiderable  proportion  of 
this  wretched  number  may  have  fuffered  perhaps  a 
flight  punifliment  for  their  demerits;  but  which  pro- 
duces no  eSe£l  that  is  not  ultimately  mifchievous  to  the 
Community ;  fince  it  ferves  merely  to  initiate  them,  in 

'*  to  he  a  hiemijb  and  ineonnfenienci  in  the  !a*w  and  the  admintfira* 
**  tion  thereof;  fir  that  more  offenders  e/cape  by  the  over^a/y  ear 
^  gi*uen  to  exceptions  in  indi^menti,  than  6j  their  ovin  innocence  • 
f<  and  many  timet  groft  mnrders^  harglarietf  rohberieSf  and  other 
**  heinous  and  crying  offences  remain  nnfunijhedt  hy  thofe  nnfeemly 
**  niceties;  to  the  ref  roach  of  the  Latsfs  to  the/bame  of  the  Gonfem^ 
^  mentt  to  the  encwragement  of^filiainy^  and  to  the  difbonour  of 

^  God."t 

I  Halei  P.  C«  193* 
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a  greater  degrees  in  the  knowledge  and  means  of  com- 
mitting new  a£ls  of  fraud  and  villainy. 

As  the  remedy  for  this  lad  evil  will  fall  mor6 
properly  to  be  confidered  in  the  two  fucceeding  Chap- 
ters on  Punifhment: — to  thefe  therefore  (particularly 
(Chapter  XII.}  the  Reader  is  referred. 


CHAP. 
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C  H  A  P    XI. 

Of  Crimes  and  l?mijhtnents  in  general. — T!he  definition  Qf 
Funiflment  as  underjioad  in  modem  times. — Laws  for 
fecurity  of  life  and  liberty  of  the  greateft  importance 
to  Society. — The  mode  rf  afcertaining  the  degrees  of 
Punifhment. — The  objeSs  to  be  canftdered  in  infUding 
Punijbments — namely^  Amendment  —  Example---- and 
Retribution. — The  Punijbment  of  Death  bat  little 
effelt  on  hardened  Offenders. -r-^Examples  of  cowoiils 
exhibited  infervile  employments  would  make  a  greater 
tmprejfton — In  this  way^  only,  can  retribution  be  made 
to  injured  individualsj  and  to  the  State.-^Towards 
the  rendering  criminal  laws  petfeil^  Prevention  ought 
fo  be  the  great  obje^  of  the  Legijlature. — General 
Rules  fuggefted  for  attaining  this  qbjeQ,  with  il^ 
luftrations.—7be  feverity  of  our  laws  zvilb  refpeS  to 
Punijbments  not  confonant  to  reafon ;  and  injurious  to 
Society — not  reconcileaUe  to  the  principles  of  morality^ 
and  a  free  government — calculated  in  their  operation  to 
dehqfe  the  human  charaSier.-^General  RefleSions  on  the 
Punijbments  authorifed  by  the  Englijb  Law. — The  necef 
Jity  of  enforcing  the  obfervance  of  religious  and  moral 
Virtue  by  lejjer  PuniJhments.^eneralReflelfims  appli^ 
cable  to  public  and  privatf  Crimes. -^The  dangers  arijing 
from  tbeprogrefs  of  immorality  to  the  fafetyoftbe  State^ 
— 'fbe  dif proportion  of  Punijbments^  exemplified  in  th( 
cafe  of  an  ajfault^  oppqfed  to  a  larceny. — InfeduSii(m 
ffud  adtfltety^  ^hicfi  ure  not  punijbable  as  criminal  of* 

fincesi* 
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fences. — T^e  laws  fevere  in  the  extreme  in  political 
offences^  while  they  are  lax  and  defeffive  with  regard 
to  moral  Crimes^ — The  leading  offences  made  capital 
iy  the  laws  of  Ef^land  confidered^  with  the  Punifi- 
ment  allotted  to  each;  compared  with  andillnjlratedby 
the  cnjlom  of  other  countries^  infimilar  cqfes^  both  an- 
)cient  and  modem:  namely.  High  ^rec^on — Petit  Trea- 
fon  z-'^Felonies  againji  Lifcy  viz.  Murder^  Manflaugh^ 
iir^  Mifadvensure^  and  Self -defence  t-^gm^  the  Body^ 
comprehending  Sodomy^  Rape^  Defilement^  Polygamy^ 
and  Mc^hem. — againji  Goods  or  Property^  compre-- 
bending  Simple  Larceny^  ^xt  Larceny^  and  Piracy^ — 
and  agoing  the  Habitation,  comprehending  Arfon  and 
Burglary. — RefleSions  relative  to  thefeverity  of  the 
Laws^  and  their  impetfeSions  with  regard  to  Punijb- 
ment — The  new  Code  of  the  Emperor  Joseph  the 
StconA^Jbortly  detaikd.— Concluding  RefleUions  ap- 
plicable to  the  fullest. 


Punishment,  (fays  a  Icamcd  and  refpeaable 
author)  is  an  evil  which  a  delinquent  fuffers,  unwillingly y 
by  the  order  of  a  Judge  or  Magifirate ;  on  account  of 
fome  afl  done  which  the  Law  prohibits^  or  fmething 
omitted  which  the  Law  enjoins* 

Criminal  laws  and  regulations  for  the  fecurity 
of  life)  liberty,  and  property,  ought  certainly  to  be 
confidered  as  the  mod  important  concern  of  the 
Legiflature. 

Montesquieu,  tn  his  Spirit  ofLems^  juftly and 

truely  obferves^  that  the  liberty  of  the  citizen  depends 

on  the  excellence  of  the  criminal  Laws. 

In 
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In  a  country 9  therefore,  where  the  Conftitution  is 
founded  on  the  true  principles  of  liberty,  too  much 
attention  cannot  be  beftowed  on  whatever  fhall  tend 
to  carry  the  criminal  code  to  as  great  a  degree  of  per- 
fe£tion  as  human  wifdom  is  capable  of  advancing  it« 

All  Punifliments  Ihould  be  proportioned  to  the 
nature  of  the  offence  committed!  and  the  Legiflature, 
in  adjufling  Puniihments  with  a  view  to  the  public 
good,  ought,  according  to  the  diflates  of  found  reafon, 
to  a£l  on  a  comparifon  of  the  Crime  under  confider<> 
ation,  with  other  offences  injurious  to  Society:  and 
thus  by  comparing  one  offence  with  another^  it  would 
be  almofl  pradicable  to  form  fuch  a  fcale,  or  gradation, 
of  Puniihments,  as  might  regulate  the  Syftem^  accord- 
ing to  the  rules  of  diflributive  juftice.* 

In  order  to  afcertain  in  what  degree  the  Public  is 
injured  or  endangered  by  any  crime,  it  is  neceffary  to 
weigh  well  and  difpaffionately  the  nature  of  the  offence, 
as  i%  affefis  the  Community. — It  is  through  this  me- 
dium, that  Treafon  and  Rebellion  are  difcovered  to  be 
higher  and  more  dangerous  offences  than  breaches  of 
the  peace  by  riotous  affemblies;  as  fuch  riotoys  meet- 
ings are  in  like  manner  confidered  as  more  criminal 
than  a  private  affault. 

In  punifliing  delinquents,  two  objeQs  ought  to 
be  invariably  kept  in  view.—- — 

1.  The  Amendment  of  the  Delinquent. 
2  The  Example  afforded  to  others. 

'Beccaria,  on  Crimet  and  Paniflunenti,  Cap,  6* 

To 


To  which  may  he  added  : 

g.  Retribution  to  the  party  i  ijiired. 

Wherever  the  amendment  of  a  delinquent  is  iff 
view,  it  is  clear  that  his  punifhment  cannot  extend  td 
death  :  If  expiating  an  ofFende  by  the  lofs  of  life  is  16 
be  (as  it  certainly  is  at  prefent)  held  out  as  an  exam- 
ple Ibr  thd  pUrpofe  of  preventing  crltnes,  it  is  evident 
that  the  prefent  Syftcm  has  not  had  that  efFeQ,  fince 
they  are  by  no  means  diminifhed;  and  fince  even  the 
dread  of  this  Puni(hment,  has,  under  preferit  circum-  I 

fiancee,  fo  little  effcQ  upon  guilty  affociates,  that  it  i 

is  no  uncommon  thing  for  thefe  hardened  offenders  to  I 

be  engaged  in  new  a£ls  of  theft,  at  the  very  moment 
their  companions  in  iniqjuity  are  launching  in  their 
very  prefencc  into  eternity. 

The  moll  obvious  method  of  affefling  the  mind 
of  offenders,  long  enured  to  the  praflice  of  criminal 
purfuits,  IS  not  by  the  punifliment  of  Death,  which 
they  are  taught  to  confider  as  nothing  but  a  momen- 

.  tary  paroxifm  which  ends  all  their  diftrefs  at  once; 
rtay  even  as  a  relief,  which  many  of  them,  grown  def- 
perate,  look  upon  with  a  fpccies  of  indifference,  bor- 

'  deririg  oti  a  defire  to  meet  that  fate,  which  puts  an  cind 
to  all  the  didrclfes  and  anxieties  attendant  on  a  life  of 
criminality. 

The  effcfl  of  capital  punifhrnents,  in  the  manndr 
they  are  now  conduClcd,  therefore,  as  relates  to  ex- 
ample, appears  to  be  much  lefs  than  has  been  generally 
imagined. 

Examples 
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E)iAMPLES  would  probably  have  much  greater' 
force,  were  convifts  exhibited  day  after  day,  to  their 
companions,  occupied  in  mean  and  fervile  employ- 
ments in  Penitentiary  Houfes,  or  on  the  highways,  ca- 
nals, mines,  or  public  works. — It  is  in  this  way  only 
that  there  is  the  lead  chance  of  making  retribution  to 
the  parties  whonl  they  have  injured ;  or  of  reim- 
burfmg  the  State,,  for  the  unavoidable  expence  which 
their  evil  purfuits  have  occafioned. 

Towards  accomplifhing  the  defirable  objeft  of 
perfeftion  in  a  criminal  code,  every  wife  Legiflature 
will  have  it  in  contemplation  rather  to  prevent  than  to 
punifli  crimes;  that  in  the  chaftifemcnt  given,  the  de- 
linquent may  be  r^ftored  to  Society  as  an  ufeful 
member* 

This  purpofe  may  poflibly  be  beft  efFefted  by 
the  adoption  of  the  following  general  rules. 

1.  That  the  Statute-Law  fliould  accurately  explain  theenor-^ 
mity  of  the  offence  forbidden ;  and  that  its  provifiond  fliould 
be  clear  and  explicit,  the  refult  of  a  perfed  knowledge  of 
the  fubjeft ;  fo  that  jufticc  may  not  be  defeated  in  the 
execution. 

2.  That  the  Punifliments  fliould  be  proportioned  and  adapted 
as  nearly  as  poffible,  to  the  different  degrees  of  offences; 
with  a  proper  attention  alfo  to  the  various  Ihadcs  of  enor- 
mity which  may  attach  to  certain  crimes. 

3.  That  perfons  profecnting,  or  compelled  fa  to  do,  fliould 
not  only  be  indemnified  from  expence  ;  but  alfo  that  repa* 
ration  Ihould  be  made,  for  lofTes  fuftained  by  the  injured 
party,  in  all  cafes  where  it  can  be  obtained  from  the  la- 
bour,  or  property  of  the  dtlinqucnf. 

4.   That 
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4*  That  fatisfadion  (hould  be  msnit  to  the  State  for  the  in* 
jury  done  to  the  Community ;  by  difturbing  the  peace,  and 
violating  the  purity  of  Society. 

Political  Laws,  which  are  repugnant  to  the 
Law  of  nature  and  reafon,  ought  not  to  be  adopted. 
The  objefts  above-mentioned  feem  to  include  all  that 
can  be  neceflary  for  the  attention  of  Law-givers* 

If  an  examination  of  the  frame  and  tendency  of 
our  criminal  Laws,  both  with  refpeEl  to  the  principles 
of  reafon  and  State  Policy,  could  enable  the  Author 
to  indulge  a  hope,  that  what  he  brings  under  the  Public 
Eye  on  this  important  fubjed,  would  be  of  ufe  in 
promoting  the  good  of  Mankind,  he  (hould  confider 
his  labours  as  very  amply  rewarded. 

The  feverity  of  the  criminal  Law  is  not  only  an 
obje6t  of  horror,  but  the  difproportion  of  the  punifh- 
ments,  as  will  be  (hewn  in  tl^  courfe  of  this  Work, 
breathes  too  much  the  fpirit  of  Draco,*  who  boafted 
tbaf  be  punijbed  all  crimes  with  death ;  hecauje  Jmcdl 
crimes  deferved  itj  and  be  could  find  no  higher  punijhment 
for  the  greateft. 

If  we  attend  to  Reafon,  the  Mifirefs  of  all  Lavo^ 
(he  will  convince  us  that  all  punifhments  fhould  be  in 
propordon  to  the  crimes  that  are  committed ;  and  that 
it  is  both  unjuft  and  injurious  to  Society  to  inflid 
Death,  except  for  the  higheft  offences,  and  in  cafes 
where  the  offender  appears  to  be  incorrigible. 

♦  He  lived  624  years  before  the  Chriftian  aeia. 

While 
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•  While  the  •ruling  principle  of  our  Govemihent  is 
unqueftionably,  Libtrty^  it  ts  much  to  be  feared  that 
the  rigour  which  the  Laws  indifcriminately  inflid  on 
ili^t  ias  well  as  more  aUrocipua  offences,,  can  be  ill 
reconciled  to  thofe  diftin^ions  of  Morality,  and 
Uiofe  notions  of  Jufltice,  which  are  fuppofed  lo  Cha. 
raBerife  Free  States. 

By  punifhing  fmaller  offences*  with  extraordinary 
feverity^  is  there  not  a  rifque  of  inuring  men  to  ba(e- 
nefs;  and  of  plunging  them  into  the  fink  of  infamy  and 
deipair,  from  whence  they  feldooa  fail,  to  rife  capital 
crimioals  ;  often  to  febe  deftru£lion  of  their  feliow-crea<- 
tUFes,  and  always  to  their-  awn  inevitable  perdition? 

To  fuffer  the  lower  orders  of  the  People  to  be  ill 
educated — ^to  be  totally  inattentive  to  thofe  wife  regu- 
lations of  State  Policy  which  might  ferve  to  guard  and 
improve  their  motak ;  and  then  to.puniih  theto>  withd 
feverity  unexampled  in  theliiftory  of  the  world,  ettfaet 
imcient  or  modern,  for  crimes  which  have  originated  in 
bad  habits,  has  too  much  the  appearance  of  creating 
delinquents  for  the  purpofe  of  putting  them  to  death. 

HowffViR  difficult  it  may  appear  to  adapt  Punifh- 
ments  to  the  various  difpofitions  of  offenders,  while 
many  are  dead  to  (hame,  and  to  the  ftigma  of  infamy, 
yet  there  are  different  degrees  of  Punifhment,  fhort 
of  ,the  deprivation  of  life,  (for  example,  confinement 
and  labour)  which,  by  being  rendered  objefts  of  ter- 
ror,  mjiy  be  confidered  as  the  mofl  effefhial. 

Q  Is 
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I N  regulating  tb«  Puniflimetit  of  Crim^,  two  rir- 
cumftances  ought  conftantly  to  be  in  view — the  immo^ 
rality  of  the  aSion  ;  and  its  evil  ieudeney. 

Nothing  contfibutes  in  a  greater  degree  to  de- 
prave the  minds  of  the  peoplei  than  the  little  regard 
which  Laws  pay  to  Morality;  by  infli6ling  more  feverc 
punifhments  on  offenders  who  commit^  what  may  be 
termed,  Political  Crimes,  and  crimes  againft  property, 
than  on  thofe  who  violate  religion  and  virtue. 

•  Like  unfkilful  artifts,  we  feem  to  have  begun  at 
the  wrong  end ;  fince  it  is  clear  that  the  diftinflion^ 
which  has  been  made  in  the  punifhments  between 
public  and  private  criines,  i«  fubverfive  of  the  very 
foundaticm  it  would  eft^blifh. 

Private  Offences  being  the  fource  of  public 
crimes,  the  befl  method  of  guarding  Society  againfl  the 
latter  is,  to  make  proper  provifions,  for  checking  the 
former. — A  man  of  pure  morals  alv^ys  makes  the  beft 
Subjeft  of  every  State ;  and  few  have  fuffered  puniOi* 
ment  as  public  delinquents,  who  have  not  long  re- 
mained unpunifhed  as  private  offenders.  The  only 
means,  therefore,  of  fecuring  die  peace  of  Society, 
and  of  preventing  more  atrocious  crimes,  is,  to  en- 
force by  leffer  punifhments,  the  obfervance  of  relif 
gious  and  moral  duties:  Without  this,  Laws  are  but 
weak  Guardians  either  of  the  State,  or  the  perfons  or 
property  of  the  SubjeS. 

The  People  arc  to  the  Legiflature  what  a .  child  is 

to 
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to  a  parent : — As  the  lirft  care  of  the  latter  is  to  teach 
the  love  of  virtue^  and  a  dread  of  punifliment}  fo 
ought  it  to  be  the  duty  of  the  former^  to  frame  Laws 
with  an  immediate  view  to  the  general  improvement 
of  morals. 

That  Kingdom  is  happiell  where  there  is  moft 
virtue,  fays  an  elegant  writer. — It  follows,  of  courfe, 
that  thofe  Laws  are  the  heft  which  are  moft  calculated 
to  promote  Morality ;  the  operation  of  which,  in  every 
State,  is  a  condud  intendonally  direOed  towards  the 
Eublic  Good. 

It  feems,  therefore,  that  by  punifhing  what  are 
called  public  Crimes,  with  peculiar  feverity,  we  only 
provide  againft  prefentand  temporary  mifchiefs.  That 
we  djreA  the  vengeance  of  the  Law  againft  effeds, 
which  might  have  been  prevented  by  obviating  dieir 
caufes: — And  this  may  be  affigned  in  part  as  the 
caufe  of  Civil  Wars  and  Revolutions. — ^Tbe  Laws  are 
armed  againft  thej^^n^^ri  of  Rebellion,  but  are  not  cal- 
culated to  oppofe  its  principle. 

Few  civil  wars  have  been  waged  from  confident- 
tions  of  Public  virtue,  or  even  for  the  fecurity  of 
public  Liberty.  Thefe  defperate  undertakings  are  ge- 
nerally promoted  and  carried  on  by  abandoned  and  de- 
praved chaiaders,  who  feek  to  better  their  fortunes  in 
the  general  havoc  and  de\^ftation  of  their  country.—- 
Thofe  men  are  eafily  feduced  from  their  Loyalty  who 
are  apoftates  from  virtue. 

Qft  To 
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To  be  fecure  thereFore  againft  thofe  public  cala- 
mities which,  almoft  inevitably,  lead  to  anarchy  and 
confufion,  it  is  far  better  tb  improve  and  confirm  a  na- 
tion in  the  true  principles  of  natural  juftice,  than  to 
perplex  them  by  political  refinements. 

When  we  are  taught,  for  inftance,  that  it  is  a 
greater  crime  to  coin  a  fixpence  than  to  kill  our  father 
or  mother,  nature  and  reafon  revolt  againft  the  propo- 
fition  ;  and  we  at  once  determine  that  the  degrees  of 
puniffament  ought  to  be  different.. 

It  i^  the  triumph  of  Liberty,  fays  the  great  Moti^ 
te^uieUfwhen  the  crioiinal  laws  proportion  punifli- 
n^nts  to  the  partiqular  nature  of  each  offence. — It 
ly^f  be  further  added,  that  when  this  is  the  cafe,  it  is 
ajfo  tlie  triumph  of  ilealbo. 

In  offences  which  are  tonfidcred  by  the  Legifla- 
tiire  as  merdy  perfbnal^and  not  in  the  clafs  of  public 
wrongs,  the  difproportion  is  extremely  fhocking. 

If,  for  inftincc,  apetfonal  affaiik  is  committed  of 
the  moft  cruel,  aggravated,  and  violent  nature,  the  of-' 
fender  is  feldom  punifhcd  in  any  other  manner  than 
by  fine  and  imprifonment:  but  if  a  delmquent  ileals* 
from  his  neigRbour  fecretly  more  than  the  value  of 
tWel^e-pence,  the  Law  dodms  him  to  death.     And  he 
cfan  fuffer  no  greater  punifhment  (except  the  ignominy, 
exercifbd  oh  ^\%  dead  body),  if  he  "robs  and  murders  a 
whole  familV;  'Some  private  wrongs  of  a  flagrant  na- 
ture are  even  paffed  over  with  impunity:    the  fe-* 
duftion  of  a  married  woman —  the  deftruflion  of  the 

peace 
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peace  and  bappinefs  of  famtlies,  refuking  from  alienat- 
ing  a  wife's  afFeftions,  and  defiling  her  perfonv  is  not 
an  offence  punifliahle  by  the  Criminal  Law ;  while  it 
is  death  to  rob  the  perfon,  who  has  fuffered  this  cxtenit 
five  injury,  of  a  trifle  exceeding  a  fhilliqg. 

The  Crime  of  Adultery  W3s  puniftied  with  great 
feverity  both. by  the  Grecian  and  the  Roman  Laws.-^^ 
In  England  this  offence  is  not  to  b^  found  in  the  Cri- 
minal Code. — It  may  indeed  be  punifhed  with  6ne  and 
penance  by  the  Spiritual  Law ;  or  indireftly  in  the 
Courts  olF  Common  Law,  by  an  aftion  for  damages,  at 
the  fuit  of  the  party  injured.  The  former  may  now 
(perhaps  fortunately)  be  confidered  as  a  dead  letter; 
while  the  other  remedy,  being  merely  of  a  pecimiaiy 
nature,  has  little  effe6l  in  reftraining  this  fpecies  of  de« 
linquency. 

H  Avi4»G  thus  taken  a  general  view  of  i^^  prin-> 
ciples  applicable  to  our  Criminal  Laws  with  refpeft  to 
PuniQiments,  it  may  be  neceffary,  for  the  purpof^  of 
more  fuUy  illullrating  thefe  reSedions,  briefly  to  con- 
fider  the  various  leading  Offences,  and.thetr  corre- 
fpondifig  PuniAiments;  and  to  examine  liow  far  they 
are  proportioned  to  each  other. 

High  TREASOii  is  the  higheA  civil  Crixniie  which 
can  W  committed  by  any*  member  of  the'Conomu- 
nlty. — Aft6r' Various  Silterations  and  amendments  made 
and  repealed  in  fubfequeiit  reigns,  the  definition  of 
this  offence  was  fettled  as  it  origioaliy  ftood)  by 
the  A£i  of  the  25th  of  Edward  -the  lUd.  ftat.  5, 

chap. 
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.  chap.  2,  and  may  be  divided  into  feven  difiereni 
heads: 

1.  Compaffing  or  imagining  the  Death  of  the  King, 
Queen,  or  Heir  Apparent. 

2.  Levying  War  againft  the  King  in  his  realm. 

'  3.  Adhering  to  the  King's  enemies,  and  giving  them 
aid,  in  the  realm  or  elfewhere.* 

4.  Slaying  the  King's  Chancellor  or  Judge  in  the  exe* 
cudon  of  their  ofBces. 

5.  Violadng  the  Queen,  the  eldeft  daughter  of  the 
King,  or  the  wife  of  the  Heir  Apparent,  or  eldeft 
Son. 

6.  Counterfeiting  the  King's  Great  Sealj  or  Privy  Seal. 

*  It  has  been  thought  necefiaryyl^  theLegiflatare,  to  explain  and 

enlarge  thefe  claofes  of  the  Aft  25  Ed.  IIL  as  not  extending,  with 

fofficient  cxplicitndi»  to  modem  trrafooablc  attempts.  It  is  therefore 

provided  by  the  Aft  36  Geo*  III*  caf.  7»  «  That  if  any  peiibn 

(during  the  life  of  his  prelent  Majefty>  and  until  the  end  of  the  Seffion 

of  Parliament  next  after  a  demife  of  the  Crown}  (halli  within  the 

realmi  orwithoutf  compafs,  imagine,  inrent,  derife,  or  intend  death 

or  deftruftion,  or  any  Milj  barm^  tendimg  /•  deuih  §r  defiruSimi^ 

maimt  or  nvwadirngt  imfri/mment  or  nJrMimt  of  the  perfon  of  the 

Kingi  his  heirs  and  fucceflbrsi  or  to  deprive  oi  depofe  him  or  them 

from  his  ftile,  honour,  or  Kingly  name ;  or  to  levy  w;ir  againft  the 

King  within  this  Realm,  in  order  by  ibite  to  compel  him  to  change 

his  meafuBM;  or  im  order  to  fut  amy  for ct  or  toaftraiai  »/«•,  or  fo 

imiimidate  or  overawe,  90TH  H0VS19,  oft  11TBB&  Hovss,  or 

r AftLi AMiNT ;  or  to  incite  any  foreigner  to  invade  the  dominions 

of  the  Crown  :  and  fuch  compai&ngs,  &q,  ihall  expitfsf  utter,  or 

declare,  Ij  pubiiJAing  amy  frimUmg,  or  nmntimg^  or  by  #07  other 

overt  aft  or  deed"-<>the  o^endtr  Ih^Q  bf  deemed  a  Traitor,  and 

nuniflied  accordingly^ 

7«  Counterfeiting 
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7.  Counterfeiting  the  King's  Money,  or  bringing  falfe 
Money  into  the  kingdom.  {See  ante  page  122  /^  128.) 

Th  I  s  detail  (hews  how  much  the  dignity  and  fe- 
curity  of  the  King's  perfon  is  confounded  with  his  offi- 
cers, and  even  with  his  effigies  impreft  on  his  Coin.-— 
To  aflaffinate  the  fervant,  or  to  counterfeit  the  type,  is 
held  as  criminal  as  to  deftroy  the  Sovereign. 

This  indifcriminate  blending  of  crimes,  fo differ- 
ent and  dtfproportionate  in  their  nature,  under  one 
common  head,  is  certainly  liable  to  great  objections; 
feeing  that  the  judgment  in  this  offence  is  fo  extremely 
levere  and  terrible^  viz.  That  ibe  offender  be  drawn  to 
the  gallows  J  on  the  ground  or  pavement :  That  be  be 
banged  by  the  neck^  and  then  cut  down  alive :  Tbat  bis 
entrails  be  taken  out  and  burned  wbile  be  is  yet  alive: 
Tbat  bis  bead  be  cut  off:  Tbat  bis  body  be  divided  into 

Jour  parts:  And  tbat  bis  bead  and  quarters  be  at  the 
Kin^s  difpofaL — ^Women,  however,  are  only  to  be 
drawn  and  hanged:*<--tbough  in  all  cafes  of  treafon, 
diey  weie  heretofore  lentenced  to  be  burned:  a  cruel 
punifliment,  which,  after  being  alleviated  by  die  cuftom 
of  previous  ftrangulation,  was  at  kngth  repealed,  by 
ihc  Aft  30  Geo.  III.  c.  48, 

There  are  indeed  fome  ihades  of  difference  with, 
r^ard  to  coining  money ;  where  the  offender  is  only 
drawn  and  hanged:  and  tbat  part  of  the  punifhment 

'  which  relates  to  being  drawn  and  quartered  is,  to  the 
honor  of  humanity,  never  pra£iiied*  But  even  in  cafes 
of  the  moft  atrocious  criminally,  tho  execution  of  fo 

horrid 
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horrid  a  ferUence  feems  to  anfwer  no  good  political 
purpore.-i— Nature  (hudders  at  the  thought  of  imbruing 
our  hands^  in  blood,  and  mangling  the  fmoaking  entrails 
of  Qur  feHowcreatures, 

I M  mod  Countries  and  in  all  agcs^  however^  Tr^- 
fon  has  been  punilhed  capitally. — Under  the  Roman 
Laws,  by  the  G>melia  Lex,  of  which  Sylla,  the  Di8a* 
tor,  was  the  author,  this  Offence  was  created — It  was 
alfo  made  a  capital  Crime  when  the  Perfian  Mon^chy 
became  defpotic* 

By  the  Laws  of  Chirta,  Treafon  and  Rebellion  are 
punilhed  with  a  rigor  even  beyond  the  (eYemy  of  our 
j.udgment,  for  the  criminals  are  ordained  to  be  cut  in 
ten  thoujand  pieces. 

There  is  another  fpecies  of  Treafon,  called  PeUy 
Treafon^  defcribed  by  the  Statute  of  the  25th  of  Edward 
the  III.  to  be  the  offence  of  ^  Servant  killing  bis  Maf* 
ter,  a  IVife  killing  ber  Hufiand,  or  a  Secular  or  Religitnu 
flaying  bis  Prelate. — The  Punifhment  is  fomewhat  more 
ignominous  than  in  other  capital  offences,  inafmiKh 
as  a  burdle  isufed  inftead  of  a  cart. — Here  again  occurs 
ai  very  ftiK^ng  inftance  of  the  inequality  of  Punifh* 
ments;  for  although  the  principle  and  eflence  of  this 
Crime  IS  breach  of  duty  and  obedience  due  to  a  fupe- 
nor  flain',  yet  if  a  child  murdmhis  parents  (unlels  be 
ferved  thecn  for  wages)  be: is  not  within  the  Statute ; 
although  it  muft  feem  evident  to  the  meaneft.  under* 
{landing  that  Pdrridde  is  .certainly  a  more:  atrocioui 
dnd  aggraviited  offence,  than  eidier  of  thoGefpecificd 

in  tW  Statute. 

By 
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By  the  Lex  Pompeia  of  the  Romans,  Parricides 
were  ordained  to  befown  in  a  fack  with  a  dog^  a  cock^ 
a  viper,  and  an  ape^  and  thrown  into  the  fea^  thus  to 
perilh  by  the  mod  cruel  of  all  lortures. 

The  ancient  laws  of  all  civilized  nations  puniih-* 
ed  the  crime  of  Parricide  by  examples  of  the  utmoft 
feverity. — ^The  Egyptians  put  the  delinquents  to  death 
by  the  mod  cruel  of  all  tortures — ^mangling  the  body 
and  limbs,  and  afterwards  laying  it  upon  thorns  to  be 
burnt  alive. 

By  the  Jewifh  Law  it  was  death  for  children  to 
curfe,  or  ftrike  their  parents;  and  in  China,  this  crime 
was  confidered  as  next  in  atrocity  to  Treafon  and  Re- 
l)ellion,  and  in  like  manner  punifhed  by  cutting  the 
delinquent  in  one  thoufand  pieces. 

The  Laws  of  England  however  make  no  diftinc- 
tion  between  this  crime  and  common  Murder;  while 
it  is  to  be  lamented  that  offences  far  lefs  heinous, 
either  morally  or  politically  confidered,  are  puniOied 
with  the  fame  degree  of  feverity  ;  and  it  is  much  to  be 
feared,  diat  this  fingular  inequality  is  ill  calculated  to 
infpire  that  filial  awe  and  reverence  to  parents,  which 
all  human  Laws  ought  to  inculcate. 

The  ofiences  next  in  enormity  to  Treafon,  ace 
by  the  Laws  of  England,  denominated  Felonies,  and 
thefe  ar6  of  two  kinds,  public  and  private. 
Public  Felonies  are  thefe  following;  having  reladon  to 
the  State. 

u  Felonies  relative  to  the  Coin  of  the  Realm* 
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2*  Felonies  relatire  to  die  King  ind  his  Couneelloii^  ftc* 

3. to  Soldiers  and  Marines. 

4.  — -«-.-^_—  to  tmhcTtHnng  Public  Property* 
j;. ■     > to  Riot  and  Sedition  .^ 

6. to  Efcape  from  Prifon. 

7.  ■  to  RcTcnne  and  Txadc»  &c. 

Private  Felonies  are  dcfcribed  as  crimes  committed, 
1.  Againft  the  Life^  2.  The  Bcdyy  3.  The  Gwds^ 
4      5nb^  Habitat hrt^  of  the  SuhjeH. 

fi.  By  Murder.  ft.  Sodomy. 

2.  By  Man-ilaaghter.      Againft  1 1«  Rape. 
3.  By  Mifadventure.  the    -^  3.  Forcible  Marriage. 


^4.  By  Neceffity.  Body    i  4.  Polyeamy. 

\^5«  Maylenu 
A^:..A  fi*  Simple  Larceny,        Againfttke    f       .  ^ 
rSSlN  ^-  Mix'  Latceny:  D^eUingor  \  '•  ^rfon. 

Goods.  ^^^  pj^y^  Habiut£n.   \»-  ^^^^^^ 

Taos£  Crimes  which  are  denominated  Publie 
Felonies  being  merely  of  a  political  nature,  it  would  ieem 
that  the  ends  of  juftice  would  be  better  anfwered,  and 
conviBions  oftener  obtained,  by  different  degrees  of 
Punifhment  (bon  pf  Death;  the  policy  of  which  may 
fairly  be  queftioned,  grounded  on  the  various  reafons 
already  affigned  in  the  coiirfe  of  this  Work. 

With  regard  to  Private  Felonies^ it  tnay  be  necef^ 
ary  to  make  fome  fpecific  obfcrvaiions-'-— 

The  firft,  in  point  of  enormity,  is  Mitder^  which 
may  be  committed  in  two  vays  ;-r-firft,  upon  one's  felf^ 
in  which  cafe  the  offender  is  denominated  felo  deje  or 
a  Self  murderer  \ — fecondly,  by  killing  another  pcrfon. 

Thi;  Athenian  Law  ordained,  that  perfons  guilty 
of  Self-murder  (hould  have  the  band  cut  off  which  did 
the  murder,  and  buried  in  a  place  feparate  from  the 
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body;  but  this  feems  of  little  confcqucnce. — ^Wheh 
fucb  a  calamity  happens,  it  is  a  deplorable  misfortune; 
and  there  feems  to  be  a  great  cruelty  in  adding  to  the 
diftrels  of  the  wife,  children,  or  neareft  kin  of  the  de- 
ceafed,  by  the  forfeiture  of  his  whole  property ;  which 
is  at  prefent  confifcated  by  Law. 

By  the  Law  of  England,  the  judgment  in  cafe  of 
Murder  is,  that  the  perfon  convided  fliail  fufFer  death 
and  that  his  body  fhall  be  difleded. 

The  Laws  of  mod  civilized  nations,  both  ancient 
and  modem,  have  juftly  puniihed  this  atrocious  offence 
with  death.  It  was  fo  by  the  Laws  of  Athens,  and  alio 
by  the  Jewifh  and  Roman  Laws.^ — By  the  Perfian  Law 
Murderers  were  prefled  to  death  between  two  (tones; 
and  in  China,  pcrlbns  guilty  of  this  ofience  are  behead*- 
ed,  except  where  a  perfon  kill  his  adverfary  in  a  duel, 
in  which  cafe  he  is  ftrangled. — Decapiution,  by  the 
Laws  of  China,  is  confidered  the  mod  diOionourablc 
mode  of  execution* 

In  the  ruder  ages  of  the  world,  and  before  the 
manners  of  mankind  were  foftened  by  the  arts  of  peace 
and  civilization^  Murder  was  not  a  capital  crime: 
Hence  it  is,  that  the  barbarous  nations  which  over-ran 
the  Weftem  Empire,  either  expiated  this  crime  by  pri- 
vate revenge  or  by  a  pecuniary  compoHtion. — Our 
Saxon  anceftorspunifhed  this  high  offence  with  a  fine; 
and  they  too  countenanced  the  exercife  of  that  horrid 
principle  of  revenge,  by  which  they  added  blood  to 
blood. — But  in  the  progrefs  of  Civilization  and  Society, 
the  nature  of  this  crime  became  better  underftood; 

private 


private  fevenge  was  fubmitted  to  the  powel-  of  the  LavT; 
and  the  good  King  Alfred  Brft  made  Murder  a  capital 
offence  in  England. 

In  this  cafe,  as  in  that  of  Self-murder,  the  proper- 
ty of  the  murderer  goes  to  the  State  j  without  any  re- 
gard to  the  unhappy  circumftances  of  the  families 
either  of  the  murdered  or  the  guilty  perfon,  who  may 
be  completely  ruined  by  this  fatal  accident — A  pro- 
vifion  which  feems  not  well  to  accord  with  either  the 
jufticeormildnefs  of  our  Laws, 

Man-slaughter  is  defined  to  be  The  killing  twfh 
iber  zvitboHt  malice^  either  exprefs  or  implied:  which 
may  be  either^  voluntarily^  upon  aftidden  heat ;  or  invo^ 
Itintarily^  but  in  the  commiffion  of  fome  unlawful  Ait. 
And  the  Punifhment  is,  that  the  perfon  convifled 
Jball  be  burnt  in  the  hand^  and  his  goods  forfeited. — And 
offenders  are  ufually  detained  in  prifon  for  a  time  not 
exceeding  one  year;  under  the  Statutes  regulating  the 
Benefit  of  Clergy. 

Homicide  by  Mif adventure  is,  when  one  is  doing 
a  lavoful  aH^  without  intent  to  hurt  another^  and  death 
enfues. — For  this  offence  a  pardon  is  allowed  of  courfej 
but  in  ftriflnefs  of  Law  the  property  of  the  perfon 
convifted  is  forfeited;  the  rigour  of  which  however, 
is  obviated  by  a  Writ  6f  Reftitution  of  his  goods,  to 
which  the  party  is  now,  by  long  ufage,  entided  of  right  i 
only  paying  for  fuing  out  the  fame. 

Homicide  by  nccejftty  or  in  Self-defence^^  another 
{hade  of  Murder,  upon  which  no  puniflimcnt  isinfli6led : 
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and  in  this  is  included  what  the  Law  exprefTes  by  the* 
word  Chance-medley :  which  is  properly  applied  to  fuch 
killing  as  happens  in  felf-defence  upon  a  fudden  ren. 
counter.  Yet,  ftill  by  ftrianef?  of  Law,  the  goods 
and  chattels  of  the  perfon  charged  and  convi£ied  are 
forfeited  to  the  Crown ;  contrary,  as  it  feems  to  many^ 
to  the  principles  of  Reafon  and  Juilice. 

It  (hould  be  recolIe£ted  that  in  all  cafes  where  the 
Homicide  does  not  amount  to  Murder  or  Man-flaughter, 
the  Judges  permit,  nay  even  direft,  a  verdid  of  acquit^ 
tal. — But  it  appears  morie  confonant  with  die  found 
principles  of  Juftice  that  the  Law  iifelf  ftiould  be  prc- 
cile,  than  that  the  property  of  a  man  fhould,  in  cafes  of 
MifadverUure^  Cbance-^medley^  and  Self-defence  depend 
upon  the  conftru&ion  of  a  Judge,  or  the  lenity  of  a 
Jury :  Some  alteration  therefore,  in  the  exifting  Laws^ 
feems  called  for  in  this  particular. 

Having  thus  briefly  difcuQed  what  has  occurred 
relative  to  the  punifliment  of  offences  againft  life,  we 
come  next  to  make  fome  obferVations  on  what  have 
been  denominated  Prk;a/e  Felonies  agdinjl  the  body  of 
the.  SubjeSl^ 

By  the  Grecian,  Roman,  and  Jewifh  LawSf  tlie 
abominable  crime  oi  Sodomy  was  puniihed  with  death. 
— In  France,  previous  to  the  Revolution,  the  offenders 
fuffered  death  by  burning. 

The  Lombards  were  faid  to  have  brought  thig 
deteftable  vice  into  England,  in  the  reign  of  Edward 
the  Thirds—In  ancient  times  the  men  were  hanged^nd 
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Ae  women  dmwned:  At  length  by  the  Aft  25th  of 
Henry  the  Eighty  cap.  6$  it  was  made  Felony  without 
Benefit  of  Clergy.—- 

It  has  been  doubted)  however,  whether  the  fcve- 
rity  of  the  punilhment  of  a  crime  fo  unnatural,  as  even 
to  appear  incredible,  does  not  defeat  the  objed  ofde-i* 
firoying  it,  by  rendering  it  difficult  to  convid  an 
offender. 

The  fame  objeftion  has  been  made  widi  refpe£k 
to  the  crime  of  committing  a  Rape.  A  proper  tendcr- 
nefs  for  life  makes  the  Law  require  a  ftrong  evidence, 
and  of  couHe  the  proof  is  nice  and  difficult;  whereasy 
were  the  punifhment  more  mild,  it  might  be  more  effi* 
cacious  in  preventing  the  violation  ofchaftity. 

By  the  Law  of  Egypt,  Rapes  were  puniihed  by 
cutting  off  the  offending  parts. — ^The  Athenian  Laws 
compelled  the  ravifher  of  a  virgin  to  marry  her.— -It 
was  long  before  this  offence  was  puniihed  capitally  by 
the  Roman  Law :  but  at  length  the  Lex  Julia  inflided 
the  pains  of  death  on  the  Ravifher. — The  Jewilh  Law. 
alfo  puniihed  this  crime  with  death;  but  if  a  virgin 
was  deflowered  without  force,  the  offender  was  obliged 
to  pay  a  fine,  and  marry  the  woman. 

By  the  18th  of  Elizabeth,  cap.  7,  this  offence  was 
made  Felony  without  Benefit  of  Clergy. 

It  is  certainly  of  a  very  henious  nature,  ahd,  if 
tolerated,  would  be  fubverfive  of  all  order  and  morali. 
ty ;  yet  it  may  ftill  be  queftioned,  how  far  it  is  either 
ufeful  or  politic  to  punifh  it  with  death  1  and  is  worth 
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confidering,  whether,  well  knowing  that  it  originates  in 
the  irregular  and  inordinate  gratification  of  unruly  ap- 
petite, the  injury  to  Society  may  not  be  repaired  with- 
out deftroying  the  offender. 

In  rood  cafes,  this  injury  might  be  repaired  by 
compelling  (where  it  could  be  done)  the  criminal  to 
marry  the  injured  party ;  and  it  wotild  be  well  for  So- 
ciety, if  the  fame  rule  extended  not  only  to  all  forcible 
violations  of  chaftity,  but  even  to  indances  of  preme- 
ditated and  fyftematic  Seduction. 

In  cafes,  however,  where  marriage  could  not  take 
place,  on  account  of  legal  difability,  or  refufal  on  the 
part  of  the  woman,  the  criminal  ought  to  be  feverely 
puniflied,  by  pecuniary  damages  to  the  party  injured, 
and  by  hard  laboar  and  confinement,  or  tranfportation 
for  life. 

The  oiFence  confidcred  as  next  in  point  of  enor- 
mity  to  Rape,  is  Forcible  Marriage^  or  Defilement  of 
IVomen:  but  it  is  fomewhat  remarkable,  that  by  con- 
lining  the  offence  to  women  of  eftate  only,  the  moral 
principles  are  made  to  yield  to  political  confiderations; 
and  the  fecurity  of  property  in  this  inftance,  is  deemed 
more  effential,  than  the  prefervation  of  female  chaftity. 

In  fliort,  the  property  of  the  woman  is  the  mea- 
fure  of  the  crime ;  The  ftatutes  of  the  3d  of  Henry  the 
Seventh^  cap.  2,  and  the  39th  of  Elizabeth,  cap.  9, 
making  it  Fdony  without  Benefit  of  Clergy,  to  take 
^yf^y^/or  lucre^  any  woman,  having  lands  or  goods,  or 
being  an  heir  apparent  to  an  eftate,  by  force,  or  againft 

her 
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her  will,  and  to  marry  or  to  defile  her.-^-The  forcible 
marriage  and  defilement  of  a  woman  without  an  ellate 
is  not  punifhed  at  all ;  although,  according  to  every 
principle  of  morality  and  reafon,  it  is  as  criminal  as  the 
other.  It  is  indeed  an  offence  not  fo  likely  to  be 
committed. 

However,  it  feems  in  every  point  of  view,  im* 
politic  to  puniih  fuch  offences  with  death;  it  might 
be  enough,  to  expatiate  the  crime  by  alienating  the 
eftate  from  the  hufband — vefling  it  in  the  wife  alone, 
and  confining  him  to  hard  labour;  or  by  punifhing  the 

delinquent,  in  very  atrocious  cafes,  by  tranfportauon. 

» 

Polygamy  flands  next  as  an  offence  againil  tb^ 
perfon : — It  was  firft  declared  Felony  by  the  ftatute  of 
James  the  Firfl^  cap.  1 1,  but  not  excluded  from  the 
Benefit  of  Clergy,  and  therefore  not  fubje£l  to  the 
punifh  ment  of  death. 

Though,  in  one  view,  the  having  a  plurality  of 
wives  or  hufbands,  appear  only  a  poliucal  offence,  yet 
it  is  undeniably  a  breach  of  religious  and  moral  virtue, 
in  a  very  high  degree. — It  is  true,  indeed,  that  in  thq 
early  ages  of  the  world,  Polygamy  was  tolerated  both 
in  Greece  and. Rome,  even  after  the  People  bad  arrived 
at  a  high  pitch  of  refinement. — ^But  .fince  the  infU- 
tuuon  of  Matrimony  under  the  prefent  form.  Polygamy 
mufl  be  confidered  as  highly  criminal,  fince  marriage  is 
an  engagement  which  cannot  be  violated  without  the 
greateft  injury  to  Society.  The  Public  Interell,  there- 
fore, requires  that  it  fhould  be  punifhed;  and  the  Aft 
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^5tli  George  III.  cap.  67,  which  punifbe^  tlii3  oS^nOQ 
with  trinrportationi  is  certainly  not  too  fevere* 

Mayhem,  or  Maiming,  is  th.e  lafl  in  theCaulogue 
o^  Offences  agdinjl  the  Per/on.  It  was  firft  made  fingle 
felony  by  the  Fifth  of  Henry  the  Fourth,  cap,  5. — It 
is  defined  to  be  mairfiing^  cutting  the  tongue^  and  putt w^ 
but  the  eyes  of  any  of  the  King's  liege  people.  The  Sta- 
tute of  the  2  2d  and  23d  of  Charles  the  Second,  cap.  2. 
extends  the  d^fcription  of  this  Offence  to  flitting  the 
nofe,  cutting  off  a  nofe  6t  lip,  or  cutting  off  or  diC- 
ablingany  limb  or  member,  by  maHce  forethought, 
and  by  lying  in  wait  with  an  intention  to  maim  and 
disfigure: — And  this  Statute  made  the  offence  felony, 
without  benefit  of  clergy. 

To  prove  Malice  in  this  crime,  Uie  aft  muft  be 
valiintary,  and  of  fet  purpofc,  though  done  on  a  fud- 
den. — In  that  cafe  the  Law  will  imply  Malice. 

Mayhem,  as  explained  in  the  abpve  Statutes,  i$ 
certainly  a  very  atrocious  offence ;  and  as  the  punifljir 
mcnt  is  not  followed  by  corrupijon  of  blood,  or  the  for- 
feiture of  the  property  of  the  offender,  it  is,  according 
to  the  prefent  fyftcm,  perhaps  not  too  fcvere, 

Wb  next  come  to  examine  Private  Felon/cs 
a  gain  ft  the  Goods  or  Property  cf  the  Individual^  iviz. 
Simple  Larceny  J  Mixt  Larceny  i  and  Piracy. 

SiMPi.E  Larceiiy  is  divided  into  two  forts i-^-- 
ift,  Gr^nd  Larceny,  and  ad.  Petit  Larceny. — TbefiKl 
is  defined  to  be  the  felonious  iaking  and  carrying  away 
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fbe  mireper/hnal  property  or  goods  of  another j  aiove  the 
value  of  twelve  pence.-This  offenct  is  capital,  and  pu- 
nilhed  with  death,  and  the  forfeiture  of  property. 

Petit  Larceny  is  where  the  goods,  taken  in  the 
above  manner,  are  under  the  value  of  twelve-pence ;  in 
which  cafe,  the  puniflinnent  (according  to  the  circum- 
fiances  of  atrocity  attending  the  offence)  is  imprifon^ 
ment,  whipping,  or  tranfportation,  with  forfeiture  of 
goods  and  chattels. 

Thus  it  appears  that  by  the  rigour  of  the  Law, 
ftealing  the  leaft  trifle  above  i2d.  fubjefts  the  offen- 
der to  the  lofs  of  life ;  which  is  repugnant  to  reafon, 
policy,  or  juftice :  more  efpecialty  when  it  is  confider- 
ed,  that  at  the  time  this  jlnglo-Saxon  Law  was  made,  in 
the  reign  oi  Aibelftan^  860  years  ago,  oneJbilUng  was 
of  more  value,  according  to  the  price  of  labour,  than 
Jeventy  five Jbillings  are  at  the  prefent  period;  The  life 
of  man  therefore  may  be  juftly  faid  to  be  feventy-five 
times  cheaper,  than  it  was  when  this  mode  of  puniih- 
ment  was  firft  eftablifhed. 

By  the  Adienian  Laws,  the  crime  of  Theft  was  ex- 
plated,  by  paying  double  the  value  of  what  was  ftolen, 
to  the  party  robbed ;  and  as  much  more  to  the  public. 
—-Solon  introduced  a  Law,  enjoining  every  perfon  to 
ftate  in  writing,  by, what  means  he  gained  his  liveli- 
iiood ;  and  if  falfe  information  was  given,  or  he  gained 
his  living  in  an  unlawful  way,  be  was  punifhed  with 
death. — ^A  firailar  Law  prevailed  among  die  Egyptians. 

Th  e  Lex  Julia  of  the  Romans  made  Theft  punifh- 
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able  at  difcretion ;  and  if  was  forbiddn,  that  any  perfbn 
fliould  fuffcr  death,  or  even  the  lolof  a  member  for 
this  crime. — The  greateft  puni(hmef  whicb.*appears  to 
have  been  inOided  for  this  offence,  i  its  moft  agi;ra- 
vated  circumftances,  was  four-fold  Aitution. 

By  the  Jcwifti  Law,  Theft  wipuniflied  in  the 
fame  manner;  with  the  addition  of  aae  according  to 
the  nature  of  the  offence;  exception  cafes  where 
men  were  ftolen,  which  was  puniflieclith  death. 

In  China,  Theft  is  puniflied  by  tbaftinadoe,  ex* 
cepting  in  cafes  of  a  very  atrociouslure,  and  then 
the  culprit  is  condemned  to  the  Htage-*^  c6n* 
trivance  not  unlike  the  piffipry  in  tbbuntry. 

The  ancient  Laws  of  this  king|  puniflied  the 
crime  of  Theft  differently.^*— Our  Saanceftors  did 
not  at  firft  punifli  it  caiJiitany.s— The  \  of  King  Ina* 
inflified  the  puniihmeht  of  death,  allowed  the 
thief  to  redeem  his  lifi^  Capitis  eftime^  which  way 
iixty  {hillings,  but  in  cafe  of  an  old  ^r,  who  had 
been  often  accufed,  the  hand  or  foot0  be  cut  off. 

AfTfiR  various  changes  which  p^ce  under 
different  Princes^  in  the  rude  and  eairiods  of  our 
hiftory,  it  was  at  length  fetded  in  thet  Heniy  the 
Firff,  (A.  D.  1 108)  that  for  theft  aiUry^  offenders 
Jbould  he  hanged  i  This  has  continued  the  Law  of 
the  land  ever  fince,  excepting  in  thuy  palatine 
of  Chefteri  where  the  ancient  cuft|  bcheji^jiig 
felons  was  pradifed  fome  time  after  V  0f  jf^my 
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the  Firft ;  and  ihefufticcs  of  die  Pfeacc  oftfaat  county,* 
received  one  Ihiing  from  the  King,  for  every  head 
ddit  was  cut  off. 

MoNTESQtEir  feemi  to  be  of  opinion  thatas 
thieves  are  genally  unable  to  make  veftituCbn,  it 
may  be  juft  to  ike  theft  a  capital  crime. — But  would 
not  the  offencee  expiated  iti  a  more  rational  man- 
ner, by  comp<ng  the  deKnquent  to  labour,  firft  for 
the  benefit  of-  party  aggrieved^  tall  recotapence  is 
made,  and  thcbr  the  State  ?* 

AccorDC  to  the  prefent  fyftem  the  offender 
kifcs  his  life,  i  they  whom  he  has  injured  lofe  their 
property;  whlhc  State  alfo  fuffers  in  being  deprived 
ef  a  meoabeTfiiDfe  bboCMTy  under  proper  controult 
iHight  have  bi  made  uleful  and  productive. 

Observioks  have  already  been  made  on  one 

eohfequence  the  feverity  of  the  punifbment  for  this 

c^ence ;  thattffons  of  tender  feelings  confeientiouf- 

fy  fcrupfe  tarofecuce  delinquents  fer  incenGderabk 

Thefts,    t  Fit!  thb  circiirtrflance  k  is  believed,  that 

itot  one'depiation  in  a  hundred,  af  thofc  adually 

*mmkted,  ones  to  the  knowledge  of  Magiftrates^ 

^*1  X  fc  iKT  cimplicat^d  Larceny  has  a  greater  degree 

•  ■  * 

.^  .  *  ^iTuitiCK^Rcaibner,.  the  MarquiiBiccAitiA,  who  wrote 
vter  Mair'»Ks<QriBu»  hold*  this  laft  opinion. — "  A  paniihrnenr, 
(&7S  this  Abie  triter)  to  blc  jnft  (houlJ  hare  only  that  degree  of 
fivcrity  whkh  Si  fflBk£fent  tb  d^ter  otheis :  perpetual'  hiboor  WilC 
Iisrc  t&ii  cfta  aire  d&a  tbe  pmiikineiit  of  dca^." 

Becc.  chap.  2,8«- 
t  S^  die  latfpdis^lii^'iivl  O^ter'X. 

...  of 
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AfgM^t  in  it  than  fimpje  L^cmy;  and  smy.  he  cqpi^ 
inittisd  either  by  taking,  irom  a  oian^  or  from  Us 
boufe. — ^If  a  perfoii  is  pjreYioufly  put  in  fear  or  af- 
faulted^  the  crime  is  dcjdOminaAcd  RsAbity.  i 

When,  a  JUurceny  is  coaimitted  which  does  not 
put  the  party  robbed  in  feari-Ht  is  done  piivately  and 
wicbout  his  kno.wled^»  by  picking  his  pocket,  0|r  ciU- 
thfig  the  p^urfe,  and  .dealing  from  thence  above  tihe  va* 
lue  of  tyrelve  pence:  or  publicly,  with  the  knowledge 
of  the  party,  by  fti^ling  a  hat  or  wig,  and  running 
away^ 

With*  refpcft  to  Dwelling-Houfes  the  Comi^on 
Law  has  been  altered  by  various  a6b  of  Parliamertt; 
the  multiplicity  of  which  is  apt  to  create  confufion: 
but  upon  comparing  them  diligently^  we  may  coUeft 
that  die  following  domeftic  aggravations  of  Larceny  are 
punifliable  with  death,  without  benefit  of  clergy, 

Finft,  Larceniis  above  the  value  of  twelve  pence  i 
commiued  i  ft.  In  si  church  or  chapel,  with  or  without 
violence  or  breaking  the  fame;  23  Henry  VIIL  cap.  x ; 
X  Edwaxd  VI.  cap.  t^. — 2d.  In  a  booth  or  tent,  in  a 
jnarket  or  fair,  in  the  day  time.or  in  the  night,  by  vio- 
lence or  breaking  the  fame;  the  owner,  or  fo)(ne.orhi(i 
family,  b^ng  therein ;  5  and  6  £dw;ard  YjL  c^g.  9. — 
-T-3d.  fiy.  robbing  a  dwelling  houfe  in  the  day.tjme, 
(which  r(^bing  implies  a  ireakingij  any  p^rfon  Jbeing 
therein;  3  and  4  Willi^wp  and  Mary,  cap.  9.-^4 tb.  By 
fbc  fi^m^  A£l, (and fee  the  AS  93  Henry  VIIL  cap.  1-) 
in  adivfllipg  bouf?,il)X]d?yjprhy  Might;  wuhout.break- 
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xng  the  lasne,  any  perlbn  being  tberein,  and  put  in 
iear:  which  amounts  in  law  to  a  Robbery  ;  and  in 
both  thefe  laft  cafes  the  Accejfary  before  tbefaS  is  alio 
excluded  from  the  benefit  of  clergy* 

Secondly;  Lanetuesto  the  value  of  jive Jbillings', 
committed  ift.  By  breaking  any  dwelling  houfe,  or 
any  outhoufe  9  fhop,  or  warehoufe  thereunto  belong- 
ings in  the  day  time  %  although  tio  perfon  be  therein, 
which  alfo  now  extends  to  aiders,  abettors,  and  accef* 
iaries  before  the  fa£t:  39  Elizabeth,  cap.  15 ;  fee  alfo 
3  and  4  William  and  Mary,  cap.  g.— 2d.  By  privately 
ftealing  goods,  wares,  or  merchandife  in  any  {hop, 
warehoufe,  coach-houfe,  pr  ftable,  by  day  or  night; 
though  the  fame  be  not  broken  open,  and  though  no 
perfon  be  therein:  which  likewife  extends  to  fuch  as 
aflilt,  hire,  or  command  the  offence  to  be  committed  : 
10  and  11  William  III.  cap.  23. 

Lastly;  Larcenies  to  the  value  of  forty  fiiUings 
from  a  dwelling  hoiife^  or  its  outhoufes,  although  the 
fame  be  not  broken,  and  whether  any  perfon  be  thet«- 
in  or  not :  unlefs  committed  againft  their  matters,  by 
apprentices,  under  ^ge  pf  fiftejen:  la  Anne,  ftat. 
\.  cap.  7. 

Fi  RACY  is  a  lelony  agaioft  the  goods  of  die  Sub- 
jeB  by  a  robbery  committed  at  fea  — It  is  a  capital 
offence  by  the  civil  law,  aldu)ugh  by  A£l  of  Parliament, 
jt  may  be  heard  and  determined,  according  to  the  rules 
of  the  common  law,  as  if  the  offence  had  been  com- 
mitted on  land-  The  modeof  tris^  is  regulated  by  the 

g3d) 
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28th  of  Henry  VI 1 1,  cap.  15;  and  further  by  tlie 
A&.  11  and  12  William  III.  cap.  7. 

F£  LON I ES  agoing  the  Dwelling  or  Haiitation  of  a 
man  are  of  two  kinds  ;  and  are  denominated  Arjm  and 
Burglary. 

Arson  or  Arjonry  Is  a  very  atrocious  offence- 
it  is  defined  to  be  the  malicious  burning  of  a  Houfe  either 
by  night  or  by  day.  It  is  in  this  cafe  a  capital  offence; 
but  if  a  man  bums  his  own  houfe,  without  injuring 
any  other,  it  is  only  a  mifdemeanor,  puniihable  by 
fine,  imprifonment,  or  the  pillory. 

By  the  23d  of  Henry  the  Eighth,  cap.  1.  the  ca- 
pital part  of  the  offence  is  extended  to  perfons,  (whe^* 
ther  principals  or  acceffaries,}  burning  dwelling  houfes ; 
or  bams  wherein  corn  is  depofited ;  and  by  the  43d 
of  Elizabeth,  cap.  13,  burning  bams  or  ftacks  of  com 
in  the  four  northern  counties,  is  alfp  made  Felony 
without  Benefit  of  Qergy. 

By  the  a2d  and  23d  of  Car.  II.  cap.  7,  it  is  made  ' 
felony  to  fet  fire  to  any  (lack  of  com^  hay,  or  grain ; 
or  other  out-buildings,  or  kilns,   malicioufly,  in   the 
night  time;  punifhable  with  tranfportation  for.feven 
yean% 

By  the  ift  George  I.  cap.  48,  it  is  alfo  made 
fingle  felony  to  fet  fire  to  any  wood,  underwood,  or 
coppice. 

Other  burnings  are  made  punifhable  widi  deatli, 
without  Benefit  of  Clergy,  viz.  Setting  fire  to  any 
houfe,  bam,  or  out-houfe,or  to  any  hovel,  cock,  mow, 

or 
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or  flack  of  corn,  ftraw,  hay,  or  wood :  or  to  refcue 
any  fuch  ofFender:  9  George  I.  cap.  22. — Setting  fire 
fD  a  cosiKtnine :  10  George  II.  cap.  32.*--Buming,  or 
letting  fir<e  to  any  wkid  mill,  water-mil],  or  other  mill; 
(as  alfo  pulling  down  the  fame :)  9  George  III.  cap.  29; 
but  4be  offender  .muft  be  prolecuted  within  eighteen 
iiKttUhs.'-^Bumiiig  any  fhip ;  to  the  prejudice  of  the 
owners,  freighters,  or  underwriters:  s^2  and  23  Charles 
^.  cap.  11 ;  Anne,  ftat.  3.  cap.  9;  4  George  I.  cap* 
M.— ^ftutning  the  King*s  (hip's  of  war  afloat,  or  build* 
ing;  or  the  Dock-yards,  or  any  of  the  buildings,  ar- 
fenals,  or  ftores  therein;  1 2  George  III.  cap.  24. — And 
finally.  Threatening  by  anonymous  or  fiftitious  letters 
Jo  burn  houfes,  barns,  <Src,  is  by  the  Aft  27  George  II. 
cap*  159  IS  alfo  made  felony  without  Benefit  of  Clergy. 

BuR!6JL^RY  is  a  felony  at  common  law;  it  is 
defcribed  to  i>e  when  a  per/on^  hy  nighty  breaketb  inta 
the  man/ton  of  another^  with  an  intent  to  comn^t  a  felony s 
whether  the  felonious  intent  be  executed  or  not. 

By  the  rSth  of  Elizabeth,  cap.  7,  the  Benefit  of 

-Clergy  is  taken  away  from  Ihe  Ofence ;  and  by  the 

/g  and  4  William  and  Mary^  cap.  9,  from  Actefjaries 

before  the  fa£i. — ^By  the  12th  of  Anne,  ftat.  1,  cap.  7, 

jf  any  perfon  fhall  enter  into  a  manlion  or  dwelling- 

houfe  by  day  or  by  night,  without  breaking  into  the 

fame,  with  an  intent  to  commit  any  felony  j  or  being 

in  fuch  houfe,  fhall  commit  any  felony ;  and  fhall,  in 

the  night  time,  break  the  faid  houfe  to  get  out  of  the 

fame,  he  is  declared  guilty  of  the  offence  of  burglary, 

and  punitbed  accordingly. 

It 
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It  is,  vithout  doubt,  highly  expedient  that  this 
Offence  Ihould  be  punifhed  more  feverely  than  any 
Other  fpecies  of  theft ;  Qnce,  befides  the  lofs  of  pn^r- 
ty,  there  is  fomething  very  terrific  in  the  mode  of  per- 
petration, which  is  often  produ£iiye  of  dreadful  effefls. 

The  ancient  laws  made  a  marked  diftinQion  iri 
ibe  puniihment,  between  this  Offence,  which  was  called 
Hamfokne,  (and  which  name  it  retains  at  prefent  in 
the  Northern  part  of  this  kingdom)  aqd  robbing  ^ 
boufe  in  the  day  time. 

There  are  many  other  felonies  which  have  been 
made  capital  (particularly  within  the  prefent  century) 
Vfhich  (}o  not  properly  fall  within  the  claffes  above 
difcuffed) — for  an  account  of  thefe  tl^  reader  is  r^ 
ferred  to  the  ^eral  Catalogue  of  Offences  fpecified 
|n  thp  next  Chapter. 

The  number  of  thefe  various  capital  Offences 
upon  which  thejudgment  of  death  mud  be  pronoiinc-^ 
^  if  the  party  is  found  guilty,  has  been  ftated  in  ano- 
ther part  of  this  Work  to  amount  to  above  one  bundr$d 
andjixty. — ^And  yet  if  a  full  confideration  fhall  be  given 
to  the  fubje6l,  it  is  believed  that  (excepting  in  cafes  of 
^reqfoHy  Murder^  Mayhem^  and  fome  aggravated  in- 
ilances  of  Arfonry)  it  would  be  found  that  the  puniih* 
ment  of  death  is  neither  politic  nor  expedient. 

At  any  rate,  it  muft  be  obvious  to  every  reafon- 
ing  mind,  that  fuch  indifcriminate  rigour^  by  punifliing 
fhe  petty  pilferer  with  the  fame  feverity  as  the  atrocious 
piurderer,  cannot  eafily  be  reconciled  to  the  rights  of 
pature  or  to  the  principles  of  morality. 

It 
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It  i^  indeed  true,  in  point  of  prafiice,  that  in  mod 
ca(es  of  a  flight  nature,  the  mercy  of  Judges,  ^f  j^- 
xiesj  or  of  the  Sovereign^  faves  the  delinquent;  but  i^ 
not  the  cxercife  of  this  mercy  rendered  fo  neceflary 
on    every    occafion,    "  a  Licit  difapprobation  of  the 

m 

CRtr  E  LTY,  in  punifhment  for  flight  Offences,  often 
induces  Offenders  to  pafs  on  frotin  the  ttifling  to  the 
mo(t  atrocious  crime. — Thus  are  thefe  our  miferablc 
fellow  mortals  rendered  defperate;  whilll  the  laws,  which 
ought  to  foften  the  ferocity  of  obdurate  minds,  tend  to 
corrupt  and  harden  them. 

W  H  AT  educauon  is  to  an  individua),  the  Laws 
are  to  Society.  Wherever  they  are  fanguinary,  delin- 
quents will  be  hard- hearted,  defperate,  and  even  bar- 
barous. 

How£vi-R  much  our  anceftors  were  confidered 
as  behind  us  in  civilization,  yet  their  laws  were  infinite- 
ly milder,  in  many  inftanccs,  than  in  the  prefent  age  of 
reBnemcnt. 

The  real  good  of  the  State,  however,  unquellion- 
ably  requires  that  not  only  adequate  punifhments 
fhoutd  be  impartially  inflicted,  but  that  the  injured 
Hiould  obtain  a  reparation  for  their  wrongs. 

Is'sTF.AD  of  fuch  reparation,  it  has  been  already 

ftated,  and  indeed  it  is  much  to  be  lamented,  that  ma- 

.  ny  are  induced  to  defid  from  profccution,^,  and  even  to 

•  Beccarla.     See  aKtt  fa,  253. 

conceal 
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conceal  injuries^  becaufe  nothing  but  expence  and 
trouble  is  to  be  their  lot ;  as  all  the  fruiu  of  the  con- 
vidion,  where  the  criminal  has  any  property^  go  tft 
the  State! — ^That  the  Sute  (faoukl  be  the  oidy  imme- 
diate gainer  by  the  fines  and  forfeitures  of  (riminals^ 
while  the  injured  party  fuffers^  feems  n^t  wholly  con- 
fonant  to  the  principles  either  oi  Jufiicef  fquiiy^  ot 
/ound  policy. 

Having  fs|id  thus  much  on  the  fubjed  of  fevere 
and  fanguinary  Punifiiments,  it  may  not  be  improper 
to  mention  a  very  recent  and  modem  authority,  for  the 
total  abolition  of  the  Punifhment  of  death.  This  oc- 
curred in  the  Imperial  Dominions,  where  a  new  code 
of  criminal  law  was  promulgated  by  the  late  Elmperor, 
Joseph  II.  and  legalized  by  his  edi6l  in  1787. 

This  Code,  formed  in  an  enlightened  age,  by 
Princes,  Civilians,and  Men  of  Learning,  who  fat  down 
\o  the  deliberation,  affifted  by  the  wifdom  and  experi- 
ence of  former  ages,  and  by  all  the  information  poffi. 
ble  with  regard  to  the  pra6tice  of  civilized  modern  na- 
tions ;  with  animpreilion  alfo  upon  their  minds,  that 
fanguinary  puniflimrats,  by  death,  torture,  or  difmem- 
berment  of  parts,  are  not  neceflary,  and  ought  to  be 
abolifhed ;  becomes  an  interefting  circumftance  in  the 
annals  of  the  world.  A  defire  is  excited  to  examine 
the  principles,  and  the  deuil  of  a  fyftem  formed  by 
men  of  talents,  abilities  and  knowledge;  and  unftiackled 
by  thofe  prejudices  which  the  fuperftitioo  of  former 
ilges  engendered* 
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**  Tk  e  Em  p  E|i  oa  »  biiicdiS  Jigned  a/  Vifma  ibf 
^  v^th  jof  January  xqitjy  declares  bis  inteniion  to  have 
^  fern  togivt  a  prccife  ami  iffvarioHe  form  to  Criminal 
^  r^udiiotwre  ^  to  fr^ive^  arJnirary  inierpretationsi  to 
f^  ibFmv,4>  due  line  bAlzv^n.  criminal  and  icivil  offences^ 
*^  4ixd  Ibqfs  againji  tbt  Stati  ;.  tc  objerroe  n  p^  propor- 
^  Hon  berkcvfen  offenses,  and  puitifiments^  and  to  deUt- 
*'  mine  the  latter  in/ucb  a  manner  as  that  tbe^.may  make 
f^  t^ore.  than  tmreLy  g,  tra^nl  jmpf^iwt. — flaving  pro- 
i*  miilgated  ihis  /leiv^co^e^  be  abr^gaitf^  (^nulSf  a^d  de- 
**  xlares  void  all  the  anc^^  laivs  wbicb  fpnr^erly  ,exijle<f 
**  in  bis    d^nimcms.-r—FQihi^Tiig^-  at  the  f3me  .ynie 
♦^  eyery.criipii?al  Judge  to  e:^ercife  the  funQ:ions  of  his 
«  office,  o;i^ny  tutthpfe  who  ftiall  be  brought  before 
••  him,  a^ccu^efl  qf  a  criiniaal  offence  exprefled  in  the 
*f  new  code." 

This  Jj' ftena  of  crjmiivil  ^aw  h  fo  con.cife  a^  to  bye 
ccwppreheoc^d  in  Jlefc^;i  p.r^  hundred  .p£iayo  pages. 
It  CQimnenQc^  iwith  laying  dowp  certain  general  prin- 
dpie»s,  fayojir^bie,JD  |t\icirnaturc  both  to  humanity  ap{l 
public  liberty'.,— Ipdetetp>ini;i§the  Punifhments  (which 
vill  hereafter  J?e  very  fliortly  detajled)  thp  following 
julps  ai;e  lajd  dow^i  for  the  Jucfge?. 

.'^  T^  crimi^fl  jMdge  Jko\dd  he  intent  on  dferving 
¥'  thejufl  propQTitiqn  pei^^e^n  a  crimipfll  JOiffcpu  and  the 
t^  pi^tiijh^nfiit  ijfffgnf^  .//,  ^nd  car/rfully  to  cotnpare  every 
.*'  ^.ir^(ifMfiafi(e.'^f^itb  'r^/j>ici  to  /i^iPffeoce,  ij^is  princf- 
«*•  pial  a{t£fi{iij\?fJ^o^l^^  Ike  ^dire/fcd  to.  ^e  4^gre£  oft^a- 
^  l^S^^^^y  accompanying  the  bad  allion^-^  to  the  ifnpox;^ 
?•  tance  of  the  circimjiance  connected  z^itb  the  Offence^— 

*^  /a 


Thofe  denomi. 
nated  CrimU 
nal  Offencesy 
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•'  to  the  degree  of  damage  'which  may  refalt  JYom  ity--*io 
**  the  pqffibiliiy  or  mpqffibility  of  the  precautions  which 
**  might  have  been  made  i$ft  of  to  prevent  it. — With  re» 
^^fpe£l  to  the  Criminal,  the  attention  of  the  Judge  Jbould 
*^  l?e  direfled  to  his  youtbi — to  the  temptation  or  impru- 
"  dence  attending  it, — to  the punifbment  which  has  been^ 
**  infliEled  for  the  fame  Offence^  and  to  the  danger  of  a 
"  relapfe^  -   . 

The  offences  are  divided'  into    feven  different 
clafles. 

" I.  Offences  againft  the  Sovereign  «nd  the  Sute; 
including  High-Treafon, 
nated  Crimi-   1  i.  OfiTencc^    againd    human    life    and    bodilj 
r^tg*.  fafctf. 

3.  (Hences  againd  honour  and  liberty- 

4.  Offences  againft  poifeilions  and  rights. 

5.  Offences  th^t  endanger  the  life  or  faealdi  of 
the  Citizens. 

6w  Offences  riiat  affoA  the  'ibrtimes  or  f i^ts  of 

•    the  CrtlitenS. 
7.  Ofl^nces  that    tend    to   the    corruption  of 

L        xDorsrls* 

< 

It  is  iropoflrble,  withip  the  narrow  campafs  of  thi* 
Work,  to  enter  intd  ^  patrticuhr  detail  oF  the  various 
fubdivifions  of  the  Crimes  and  Punifliments  explained 
in  this  Coiie)  vhich  mnft  be  peruled,  in  o+dcr  to  forin 
a  clear  and  comprehend ve  view  of  die  Aibjeck.  The 
following  Specification,  therefore  contains  merely  the 
hiods  or  outliaes  of  the  fyAem;  which  it  is  hoped  m&y 
be  fouhd,  lh*h  thfc  martncr  ft  is  Sifrtfhged,  to  ti^VLS-t^y 
fe  the  reader  kothamufement  and  inilru£lion'. 


Thoft  der>oifii- 
aated     Civil  -^ 
Offences^  «vi«. 
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CRIMINAL  CODE 


OF   THE 


EMPEROR    JOSEPH    IL 


CftlMES. 

*  1.  Laying  violent  hands  on 
the  Sovereign,  whether  injury 
results  from  it  or  not* 


e 


2.  Attacking  the  Sovereign 
by  speeches  or  writings. 

3.  Persons  conspiring  and 
taking  up  arms,  or  entering 
into  alliance  with  an  enemy, 
8cc.  are  guilty  of  sedition  and 
tumults 


PUMISHMSNTS. 

Confiscation  of  property ;  im- 
prisonment for  not  less  than  30 
years;  and  branding  on  each  cheek 
with  the  mark  of  a  gallows*  if  the 
prisoner  isremarlu9)ly  depraved. 

Imprisonment  8  years,  and  not 
less  than  5. 

Confiscation  of  property  and  30 
years  imprisonment,  with  brand* 
mg  as  afaovf . 


*  4.  He  who  enters  the  house 
or  abode  of  another,  and  uses 
violence  againft  his  person, 
goods,  or  possession,  is  guilty 
of  open  force. 

5.  He  who  violently  resists 
the  authority  of  a  Judge,  or 
Officer  of  Justice,  although 
no  wound  result,  is  guilty  of 
open  *uioience. 

6.  Breach  Of  trust,   in  a 
Governor,  orCharg^  des  Af- 
faires^   negledVmg    the    in- 
terest 


Imprisonment,  not  less  than  i 
month,  nor  more  than  5  years, 
and  condemnaiion  to  the  public 
works. 

Imprisonment  not  less  than  one 
month,  nor  more  than  5  years; 
but  where  there  is  an  injury  and 
wounds,  not  exceeding  S  nor  less 
than's* 

Imprisonment  not  lets  than,  S, 
nor  more  than  z  a  years,  and  con- 
demnation to  the  public  works, 

and 


*  In  cafes  whare  a  criminal  appears  to  be  remarkably  deprived,  tad  that  the 
SpprcbcnfioDS  he  may  excite  require  fuch  precautions,  he  (hall  be  branded  on 
each  cheek  \vith  the  mark  of  a  gallows,  fo  vifibly  and  (brongly  imprefled  as  not 
to  be  effaced  either  by  time  or  any  other  means  whatevera 
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Crimes. 

ftcrcst  of  the  State,  or  betray- 
ing his  Country,  &c. 


Punishments. 

and   in   aggravated    cases,    the 
pillory.* 


a 

I* 

a 
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o 
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7.  A  Judge,  who  from  cor-    The  sanic. 
niptionor  passion  is  guilty  of 
an  abuse  of  judical  authority* 


%.  Accomplices  attempting 
to  corrupt  a  Judge. 


Imprisonment  not  less  than  one 
month,  nor  more  than  5  years; 
^nd  condemnation  to  the  public 
works. 


9,  Forgery,  by  attempting  Imprisonment  not  less  than  30 

to  counterfeit  public  bills  of  years,  and  branding  with  a  hoi 

the  State  which  circulate  as  iron, 
money. 


6 
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10.  Falsifying  a  public  bill, 
by  changing  or  altering  it,  or 
imitating  the  signatures. 

11.  Coining  ialse  money, 
resembling  the  Coin  of  the 
Hereditary  Dominions,  or  fo- 
reign Coin  current  by  law; 
even  though  of  equal  weight 
and  quality,  or  superior  to 
the  current  Coin. 

12.  Coining  false  Money, 
by  using  a  bad  alloy ;  and  by 
fraud  giving  false  Money  the 
quality  of  good. 

I  '^.  Accomplices  in  fabri- 
cating tools  for  Coining. 

14.  Assisting  in  the  escape 
of  a  prisoner. 


15.  Magistrates  granting 
indulgencies  contrary  to  law, 
Sec. 

^      16.  Murder. 


Imprisonment  notless  than  i2» 
nor  more  than  1 5  years,  and  con- 
dt'uination  to  the  public  works. 

Imprisonment  notless  than  one 
month,  nor  more  than  5  years, 
wttli  condemnation  to  the  public 
works. 


Imprisonment  not  less  than  11, 
nor  more  than  1 5  years,  and  con- 
demnation to  the  public  works. 

Imprisonment  not  less  than  t, 
nor  more  than  la  years,  and  die 
public  works. 

Imprisonment  nbt  less  than  one 
month,  nor  more  than  5years ;  and 
condemnation  to  the  publicworks. 

Imprisonment  not  less  than  iSp 
nor  more  than  1 5  yea'rs ;  and  de- 
privation of  authority. 

Impriioa* 


*  This  puniOimcnt  is  dilTerent  from  the  pillorv  in  Enf^bnd.     In  the 
Carman  Laai^ua^r  it  fi^uifics  an  expofure  on  the  pu£)lic  th<^atre  of  Ihame. 
"  \r,  crimmal  is  chained  and  guarded  on  anel<?vated  fcaffold,  and  expofed 
hour  at  I  lime,  with  a  paper  on  his  btcafl  dcuoting  his  ofl'ence. 
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Chimes  i 

16.  Murder^ — by  \Vounding 
a  man  so  that  death  ensues ^ 
including  all  accompltces. 

17.  Killlrigaman  in  self-. 
defence,  if  the  slayer  exceed 
the  bounds  of  necessity. 

iS.  Murder, — with  an  in- 
tention to  rob  or  steal  the  pro- 
perty of  the  person,  or  other 
property  intrusted  to  his  care. 

i9<  Assassination  by  stra- 
tagem, arms,  or  poison. 

»o.  Inducing  another  to 
commit  Murder ;  by  caresses ^ 
promises,  presents,  or  threats! 
whether  death  is  the  result  ot 
not. 


a  1 .  Duelling, — or  challeng- 
ing another  to  combat  with 
murderous  weapons  on  what- 
ever pretence  the  challenge 
be  grounded. — The  person 
accepting  the  challenge  is 
equally  guilty,  after  agreeing 
to  combat  with  murderous 
weapons* 


Punishments. 

Imprisonment  not  less  than  15; 
hor  more  than3ayears;  the  latter 
in  cases  of  eonsangunity.* 

Imprisonment,notles's  than  one 
month,  nor  more  than  5  years,  and 
cbndemnation  to'  the  public  works 

Imprisonment  not  less  than  501 
years,  witlf  the  hot  iron ;  in  cruel 
cases,  to  be  closely  chained,  with 
corporal  punishment  f  erery 
year. 

Condemnation  to  the  Chain,  % 
tiot  less  than  30  years. 

Imprisonment^  not  less  t^an  5, 
nor  more  than  t  years,  and  con- 
demnation to  the  public  works. — 
If  murder  is  committed,  the  cri- 
minal shall  suffer  as  a  murderer. 

It  death  ensues^  condemnation! 
to  the  chain  for  30  years,  where 
the  survivor  is  the  challenger.  I  f 
the  survivor  be  the:  party  chal- 
lenged<  imprisonment,  not  more 
than  xa,  nof  less  than  S  years,  and 
condemnation  to  public  works. — 
If  neither  fall,  imprisonment  to 
the  challenger^  not  less  than  on^ 
month,  nor  more  than  5  years ; 
and  hard  labour  in  the  public 
works. 


I 


12.  Accomplices  tfHngas        Imprisonment^   not  less  than 
assistants  and  seconds.  one,  nor  more  thkn  5  years. 
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Crimes 


*  When  a  criminal  is  condemned  to  fevere  imprifonment,  he  has  no  bed  but 
the  floor,  no  nouri(hmcnt  but  bread  and  water,  and  all  communication  with  re« 
lalions,  dr  even  Grangers,  is  rei'ufed  him.  When  condemned  to  milder  imprifoa« 
ment,  better  nourifhment  is  allowed  ;  but  he  has  nothing  to  drink  but  water. 

+  Corporal  puaifhment  is  infli6led  with  a  whip,  rod,  er  ftick, publickly,  on  the 
crfihina);  the  degree  of  puniflimehc( within  106  lafhes  or  ftrokes  at  one  time) 
depends  on  the  found  prudence  of  the  Judge. 

J  T^e  punilhmcnt  of  the  Chain  if  inflifled  in  the  following  manner.  The 
criminal  fuffcrs  fevere  in^pnfonment,  and  it  clofely  chained,  that  he  has  no 
more  liberty  than  ferves  for  the  indifpenfable  motion  of  his  body. — ^Chaioed 
criminali  fuifcr  a  cerporal  punilhme&t  once  a  yeafi  as  aaejumpletothe  Public* 
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Crimes. 

f  1).  A  woQua  with  child 
using  means  to  procure  abor- 
tion* 


14;  Accomplices  advising 
and  recommendiog  abortion. 


%$,  Biasing  a  living  In- 
fanty  in  cyVr  to  abandon  it  to 
(Singer  and  '.jath ;  or  to  leave 
itf  deliverance  to  chance; 
whether  the  infant^  so  ex- 
posedi  suflfers  death  or  not. 

a6.  Maiming  by  malignant 
assault. 

17.  Suicide  or  self-murder, 
without  any  sign  of  insanity. 
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a8.  Caiumny^^i^ht  accusa- 
tion^njuring  a  man  of  his 
right,  or  robbing  him  of  his 
^kmI  name  unjustly  and  with- 
out  proof  (See  post.  No.  56.) 


99.  i{tf^,--or  forcibly,  by 
associates,  threatningi,  or 
shewing  weapons^overpower- 
ing  and  forcing  a  woman  to 
submit,  and  shamefully  abus- 
ing her  by  rendering  her  in* 
capable  ot  opposition. 

30.  Accompltcet  aiding  in 
the  commission  of  a  rape. 

31.  Fordhly  carfyingmfer* 
son  out  of  the  State  i^ithout  his 
will,  or  the  consent  of  the 
Magistrate,  enlisting  men  in- 

^to  foreign  service,  ice. 


Imprisonment,  not  less  than  15, 
nor  more  than  '^o  years ;  and  con* 
demnation  to  the  pubLc  works: 
augmented  when  married  women* 

Imprisonment,  not  less  than 
one  month,  nor  more  than  5  years^ 
and  condemnation  to  the  public 
work  3. —Punishment  i  ncreased 
when  the  accomplice  is  the  fatl\er 
pf  the  infant. 

Imprisonment  not  less  than  Sy 
nor  more  than  1 1  years:  to  be  in* 
creased  under  circumstances  of 
aggravation. 


Imprisonment  not  less  thanone 
month,  nor  more  than  5  years. 

The  body  to  be  thrown  into  the 
earth  by  the  executioner,  and  the 
name  of  the  person  and  crime  to 
be  publicly  notified  and  fixed  on 
a  gallows. 


Imprisonment, not  less  than  one 
month,  nor  more  than  ^  years,and 
condemnation  to  thepu\>licworks| 
with  corporal  punishment  if  the 
party  receive  injury. 

Imprisonment  not  less  than  % 
years,  nor  more  than  I2,  and  con* 
demnation  to  the  public  works. 


Imprisonment,  not  less  than  5, 
nor  more  than  8  years;  and  con- 
demnation to  the  public  works. 

Imprisonment,  not  less  than  i  $ 
years,  nor  more  than  50  years; 
augmented  if  the  criminal  is  a  na- 
tural-born subject. 


!••  Fonihlj        S 


Impriselw 
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3«.  ForaUy^  9r  ^y  address^ 
secretly  tartying  atvaya  Mi" 
nor  past  the  years  of  ininiicy, 
under  the  care  of  parents  or 
guardians,  &c. 

35,  Forcthly^  and  by  ad-' 
dresst  getting  possession  of  any 
ivoman  contrary  to  her  will, 
obtaining  her  consent  to  mar- 
riage, or  sliameful  debauch- 
ery, and  carrying  her  from 
h^r  abode;  wneth'^r  the  de- 
sign is  accomplished  or  not. 

34.  Pnrcihly  carrying  a'way 
a  nvoman  kno*wn  to  he  bound  by 
laiv/ui  marriage t  or  under 
prote6lion  of  parents,  and 
without  her  consent. 


Imprisonment,  not  less  than 
oae  month,  nor  more  than  5  years, 
i  f  no  i  nj  n  ry  result^otherwise  im- 
prisonment,  not  less  than  S,  nor 
more  than  12  years,  and  condem* 
nation  to  the  public  works. 

Imprisonment,  not  less  than  5 
years,  and  not  more  than  8,  and 
condemnation  to  thepubiicworks. 


Imprisonment,  not  less  than  1 
month,  nor  more  than  5  >'ears, 
and  condemnation  to  the  public 
works. 


35.  Accomplices  aiding  and       The  same. 


assist  tng. 


36.  Unla'wful Imprisonment 
or  keeping  a  person  in  con- 
finement against  his  will  and 
.of  his  own  private  authority. 


Imprisonment,  not  less  than  i 
month,  nor  more  than  5  years; 
augmented  in  cases  of  damages. 
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r  37.  Fr'tf«</.— Obtaining  the 
property  of  another  by  strata- 
gem,  wiihan  evil  design  on 
his  possessions,  honor,  or  li- 
berty; forging  title  deeds  or 
contracts,  or  altering  the 
same. 

ferjuty  in  a  Court  of  Jus- 
tice, assuming  a  false  name, 
&'C.  &c.  bearing  false  witness. 
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3S.  7i&^/,  or  taking  a  move- 
able from  the  possession  of 
another  by  fraud,  and  without 
his  consent.     See  post.  No. 

47. 


39.  AecompUces  in  Tbcft^- 
abettors  and  receivers,  &c. 


40.  Kobhery^ 


Various,  according  to  the  de- 
gree of  malignity — in  general  by 
imprisonment  not  less  than  S, 
nor  more  than  la  years;  and  in 
smaller  offences,  not  less  than  5 
noi^  more  than  8 ;  and  condemna- 
rlon  to  the  public  works. 

The  same. 


Imprisonment,  not  less  than  t 
montn,  nor  more  than  5  years,  if 
unaccompanied  by  aggravating 
Circumstances:  but  inagsravateS 
cases,  imprisonment  not  less  than 
5  nor  more  than  % ;  or  uot  less 
than  8,  nor  more  than  is  years. 

Imprisonment,  not  less  than  i 
month  nor  more  than  5  years ; 
and  condemnation  to  the  public 
works. 

Imprison. 
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CrIMIS.  PirVlSRMBNTi; 

40*    Kohbery  —  committed  Imprisonment,  not  less  than  15 

alone  or  incompany,  by  using  years    nor    moic    than    30;    if 

▼iolcnce,  or  forcing  a  person  wounds  ensue,  in  consequence  of 

to  discover  cfFedts,- on  which  the  violence  used. — Aodif  aflsof 

the  oifender   has    felonious  cruelty  or  wounds,  occasioning 

views.  ••  .  death,  then  the  punishment  of 

the  chain  additional. 

41 .  fneenJjary^whcTC  one  Imprisonment,  not  less  than  8 

undertakes  an  a6lion  from  nor  more  than  1 3  years ;  and  coo- 

which  fire  may  ensue,  or  with  demnation  to  the  public  works-: 

intention  toprcjudice,orcausc  when  the  flames  have  been  stifled, 

damage,  with  a  view  to  profit  Setting  firctoaCa^ip,  Magazine, 

by  the  disorder   that  takes  Barn,  Timber-yard,  &c.  from  15 

places,  he  shall  be  considered  to  30  years,  according  to  the  cir- 

as  an  incendiary,  whether  da-  cumstances  oi  the  case. 
•  mage  ensues  or  not, 

4a.    Bigmmy  --  wher«  one  Imprisonmtnt,  not  less  than  < 

bound  b)    tnc  tie  of  lawful  nor  morethan8years,orcondem. 

matrimony,  concludes  a  se-  nation  to  the  public  works ;  if  the 

cond  marriage  with  another  person  with  whom  ihe  ofl^ender 

person,  smgle  or  married.  contrafts  the  second  marriage  was 

acquaintedwith  the  first  .—1  f  con- 

ceaded,  then  imprisonment,  not 

^exceeding  1  a  nor  less  than  8  years. 

.    43-  Misadvcnture-.where  Imprisonment,  from  i  month 

without  anjr  ill  intention,  by  tea  year,  or  condemnation  to  th« 

means  of  poisonous  merchan-  public  works,  if  the  offender  hat 

dize,  or  apothecaries  selling  caused  any  immediate,  damage; 

adulterated  drugs,  any  per-  but  if  the  cause  of  damage  be  re- 

son  suffers  danger  or  injury.  mote,  imprisonment  from  a  day 

to  one  month. 

44.  Damage  to  manorchild,  Impritonment,  fromone  day  to 

occasioned  by  riding  or  driv-  a  month;  to  be  augmented,  ia 

ing  carriages  with  too  much  case  death,  or  wound  should  have 

speed;  or  injury  received  by  resulted  from  the  accident, 
persons  incapable  of  guard '^ 
ing  against  danger*  occasion* 
in|^  a  wound  or  death,  which 
might  have  been  prevented  by 
due  vigilance. 

45*  Breaking  Quarantiae*  ByaMilitary  Court  of  Justice. 
&c.    and    fabricating   false 
bills  of  health. 

46.  Actions  prejudicial  to  Condemnation  to  the  public 

health,   or  nuisance,   where  works,  with  or  without  fetters; 

the     necessary    precautions  either  from  i  day  to  a  montb|  or 

prescribed   by  the  laws  of  from  1  month  to  a  year, 
health  are  negledled  in  cases 
of   dead    animals,   distem« 
^ers  among  cattle,  Sec.  Ire. 

47*  Stealing  $  %                     Confinement 
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'  47.^ Stealinj^  to  the  value  of 
%S  crowns  of  any  moveable^ 
when  not  accompanied  with 
aggravatingcircumstances;— < 
Stealing  Wood  in  a  Forest-^ 
Poaching  kj  mn  un^malified 
pertm  Stttiing  Fruit  from 
Trees — ©r  ^arw  from  9fen 
Fields — ^though  Myond  the 
valueof  a^cfownt.  See  ante. 
No.  389  S9« 

48.  Using  Ffaitdsinplayiog 
at  Games  aulowed  by  Law. 


Confinement,  corporal  correc* 
tion,  and  the  augmentation  of  the 
punishment  if  reqitisite. 
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4a.  J ecomplices  co^^ruX" 
ingmsuch  Irauds. 

50.  Plajfing  at  prthihited 
Games.  •> 

51.  Persons  sellinf  Mer^ 
ehandizeat  higher  prices  than 
fixed  by  the  Pohce,  or  by 
false  weight  or  measure, 

5a.  Adultery. 

53 .  ContraSing  illegal  Mar* 
riages,    (  See  ante  No.  4a  ) 

54,  Servants  receiving 
earnest^and  engaging  to  serve 
more  masters  than  one,  or 
otherwise  misbehaving; 

5£.  Masters  giving  Ser- 
vants  a  false  character. 

$6,  Libels  on-  another  by 
writings  or  disgraceful  prints 
or  drawings,  causing  injury 
to  another.  (See  ante,  No. 
a8.) 

57.  Distributing 


The  pillory  and  condemnation 
to  the  public  works,  in  atrocioui 
cases;  also  imprisonment,  from 
one  day  to  a  month,  and  restU 
tution.~*ln  case  of  foreigners, 
the  pillory  and  banishment. 

Imprisonment  from  one  day  tD 
a  month. 

A  fine  of  300  ducats,  or  impri- 
sonment. 

Imprisonment,  from  one  day 
to  a  month}  which  may  be  auf- 
mented. 


Corpora)  correction,  or  impri« 
Bonment,  from  i  day  to  a  month. 

Imprisonment,  trom  1  day  to 
a  month,  and  condemnation  to 
the  public  worcs. 

Corporal  correction,  or  impri- 
sonment, from  I  day  to  A  month* 


Imprisonment,  from  i  day  to  a 
month.  ^ 

Condemnation  to  the  public 
works;  reserving  the  right  of  re- 
compence  to  the  party  wronged^ 
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*     r    57.  Distributing  or  pub- 
ii   Jishing  libtlt. 


II 
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(t.  A^hnt  by  which  dan- 
ger by  fire  may  beoccasioyied ; 
such  as  smoki  rig  tobacco  in  a 
stable,  timber  yard.  Sec. 

59*  A^s  of  hasty  petu- 
lance, leading  to  quarrels,  as- 
.sauttSf  and  damages. 


Punishments; 

Condemnation  to  the  public 
woijlcs;  rescr^ngthe-  ri^t  of  re- 
comptnce  to  th<^  party  wronged. 

Corporal  correftion. 


Imprisonment  variouSy  or  coiw 
demnation  to  the  public  workt. 
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6."!.  Wickedly  insulting  the 
Supreme  Being  by  words, 
deeds,  or  aflions,  in  a  public 
place,  or  in  the  presence  of 
another  person. 

I 

61.  Disturbing  the  exer- 
cise of  Public  Worship*  &c,. 

€^.  Writing  or  Preaching 
against  the  Christian  Religi- 
on, and  Catholic  Faith,  &c. 
dec.  Heresies,  8cc. 

6y  Committing  Indecen- 
cies in  any  public  street  or 
place.  •    . 

^4..  Attempting  to  seduce 
or  insult  women  of  reputation, 
by  shameful  debauchery,  and 
usin^  gestures,  or  discourses) 
tcndmg  to  that  purpose. 

&$,  Carnal  Commerce  by 
Man  with  Beast,   or  with  a 

person'  of  the   same   sez.-^ 

66,  Consenting  to  shame- 
f  nl  debauchery  in  his  house ; 
Keeping  a  BatvJy  House. 


67.  Any  person,   man,  or 
woman,   making   a  t^usineu 
of  prostitution,  and  deriving 
prc^  fxoQi  thence. 
\,  t%.  Pealing 


1  ■  I 
Detention  in  the  hospital  des- 
tined for  madmen;  where  theot- 
fcnder  is  to  be  treated  like  a  than 
wit  of  his  senses,  until  his  amend- 
mem  be  perfeft  and  assured.  , 

Imprisonment,  from  i  day  to 
a  month;  to  be  augmented  by 
fasting  arid  corporal  correction. 

Pillory  and  imprisonmeBf,  from 
one  day  to  a  month,  or  to  a  year, . 


Imprisoment,  from  t  day  to  a 
month,  augmented  by  fatting. 

Imprisonment*  froni  Qm  d^y 
to  a  month. 


Corporal  corre^ion^.  aad  coxu 
demnation  to  the  public  works  ; 
and  banishment  from -the  place 
where  the  offence  has  been  pub* 

licly  scandalous. 

Cpndemnation  to  the  public 
works,  fi^m  one  nioMh  to  one 
year;  to  be  augmented,  when  an 
innocent  person  has  been  seduced; 
second o^'e nee,  the  pillory. 

Imnrisonment,  from   i  months 
to  ayear;— seoondoft'eiice,  punish^ 
ment  double,  and  augmented  by 
fasting  and  corporal  corre^^tion^ 

ImpriaoQ- 
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"  ^1.  Dealing  in  Books,  Pic- 
turci,  or  Prints  which  repre- 
sent indecent  actions. 

69.  Dis|[uising  in  masks^ 
and  obtaining  admission  into 
socle ries,  ana  st^cret  fraterni- 
ties not  notified  to  the  Magis* 
trate. 

70.  Harbouring  in  dwell- 
ings persons  not  knewn  to 
have  an  honest  means  of  liv- 
ing. 

71.  Banished  persons,  from 
the  whole  of  the  Austrian 
Dominions — returning,  Sec, 


FUNISRMINTS. 

Imprisonmenti  from  one  day  to 
one  month. 


The  tame. 


The  same: 


Corporal  correftion,  to  be 
doubled  at  each  successive  return; 
and  the  offender  to  be  banished 
from  the  Hereditary  Dominiona. 


In  contemplating  the  various  component  parts  of 
this  Code,  it  is  eafy  to  difcover  that  although  fome  fea* 
tures  of  it  may  be  worthy  of  imitation^  upon  the  whole 
it  is  not  fuited  either  to  the  conllitution  of  this  coun- 
try, or  the  genius  of  the  people.  It  is,  however,  a 
curious  and  interefting  document,  from  which  confi- 
derable  information  may  be  drawn;  if  ever  that  pe^ 
riod  fhall  arrive  when  a  revifion  of  our  own  criminal 
Code  (in  many  refpefls  more  excellent  than  this)  (hall 
become  an  objeEt  of  confideration  with  the  Legifla- 
tore. — At  all  events  it  ftrongly  evinces  the  neceffity 
of  adapting  the  laws  to  the  circumftances  and  (ituation 
of  the  Government;  and  of  the  people  whofe  vices  are 
to  be  reftrained. 

The  total  abolition  of  the  Punifhment  Qf  death 
(excepting  in  military  offences  cognizable  by  Courts 

Martial) 
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Martial)  is  a  very  prominent  feature  in  this  Code,which 
appears  to  have  been  founded  in  a  great  meafure  on  the 
principles  laid  down  by  the  Marquis  Seccaria,  in  his 
Effay  on  Crimes  and  Punifhments  ;  That  able  writer, 
already  fo  frequently  quoted,  eftablifhes  it  as  a  maxim, 
which  indeed  will  fcarcely  be  controverted-^— "  Tha^ 
**  the  feveriiy  of  Punifhment  fliould  juft  be  fufBcient 
•*  to  excite  compafllion  in  the  fpeQators,  as  it  is  intend- 
*'  ed  more  for  them  than  the  criminal. — A  punifliment, 
**to  be  juft,  fhould  have  only  that  degree  of  feverity 
**  which  is  fufficient  to  deter  others,  and  no  more"— 
This  author  further  aflerts,  ^  That  perpetual  labour 
1^  has  in  it  all  that  isneceflary  to  deter  the  mod  harden- 
^  ed  and  determined,  as  much  as  the  punifhment  of 
**  death,  where  every  example  fuppofes  a  new  crime  ;— 
^  perpetual  >  labour  on  the  other  hand,  affords  a  fre- 
**  quent  and  lafling  example/'* 

DoUBTL£SS| 

*  The  panifhment  of  death  is  not  authorized  by  any  right.-^ 
If  it  weiefoy  howcoald  it  be  reconciled  to  the  Biaximy.diat'a  isati- 
lia^  no  right  to  kill  himfelf  f  . 

The  Paniihment  of  death  is  a  war  of  a  whole  nation  againft  a 
citizen^  whofe  idefti'u^on  is  conftdered  as  neceflary  or'ofefal  to  the 
public  good. — If  I  can  demonft rate  that  it  is  neither  necclTary  or 
ufeful)  I  (hall  have  gained  the  caufe  of  humanity. — If  the  experi* 
ence  of  all  ages  be  not  fufficient  to  prove  that  the  punifhment  of 
death  has  never  prevented  determined  men  from  injuring  focicty— 
if  the 'example  of  the  Remans — if  twenty  years  reign  of  Elizabethy 
Emprefs  of  Ruffia*  be  not  fufficient^  let  us  confult  human  nature  in 
proof  of  my  aflertion* 

The  death  of  a  criminal  is  a  terrible,  but  momentary  fpe^acle; 
and  therefore  a  Icfs  efficacious  method  of  deterring  others^  than  the 

continued 
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Doubtless,  the  fundamental  principle  of  good- 
legiflation  is,  rather  to  prevent  crimes  than  to  punifli* 
— rlf  a  inathetqatical  expreflion  may  be  made  to  the 
good  and  evil  of  human  life,  it  is  the  art  of  condu&« 
ing  men  to  the  maximum  qf  happinefs,  and  the  minimim 
of  mifeiy. 

But  in  fpite  of  all  the  efforts  of  human  wifdom^ 
aided  by  the  lights  of  Pbilofophy,  and  freed  from  the 
ihift  of  prejudice  or  the  bigotry  of  darker  ages; — In 
fpite  of  the  beft  laws,  and  the  moft  correft  fyftem  of 
Police  which  the  moft  enlightened  Le^flature  can 
form ;  it  will  not  be  altogether  poffible,  amid  the  va-« 
rious  oppofite  attrafUons  of  pleafure  and  paib,  to  re- 
duce the  tumultuous  aQivity  of  mankind  to  abfolute 
regularity  : — ^We  can  only  hope  for  a  contiderable  re- 
duflionof  the  evils  thatexift.-r-i>/  the  Laws  he  clear 
and  Jimple , — let  the  entire  force  of  the  Nation  be  united 
in  their  defence  \  let  the  Laws  be  feared^  and  the  Laws 
only* 

oootinuedexampkof  t  man  deprived  of  hit  liberty,  and  ooodemaed. 
torcpatr^bfhis  laboar  the  injury  done  to  Society*  AconditiQii 
fo  mifcrabl :  l«  a  much  more  powerfal  preventative  than  the  fear  of 
dcatbj  which  meo  always  behold  in  diftsat  obTcority. 

BsGCAai4»  Cap.  aS» 

GHAP. 
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CHAP.     XIII. 

On  Puttijbments. — ne  mode  autbmzed  by  th/  ancient 
laws^ — The  period  when  tranfporiation  coMnenied.-^^ 

.  Tbe  principal  crimes  enumerated  which  are  punijbaile 
by  Death. — Tbofe  puniJhaUe  by   tranfportation  and  ^ 
imprifonment ., — Tbe  courts  appointed  to  try  different 
degrees  of  crimes. — Sanguinary  punijhments^  extend'- ' 

•  ing  to  fo  many  offmces  of  an  inferior  nature^  defeat  the 

,  ef^s  afjujiice. — Tbefvjiem  of  Pardons  examined  :-r^. 
their  evil^  tendency. — New  regulations  fuggejled  with 

,  regard  to   Pardons  and  Executions. — An  hijlprical ' 
account  of  the  rife  and  Proofs  of  tranfportdtion. — ^ 
T!be  expedients  refuted  to^  after  the  American  War 
put  a  flop  to  that  mode  ofpHnifbtnent.-r-'fhefyfiem^ 
the  Hulks  then  adopted. — Salutary  Laws  alfomadff 

for  tbe  ereflion  of  Provincial  and  National  Peniten* 
tiary  Houfes. — The  nature  and  principle  of  thefe  Linvs 
briefly  explained. — An  account  of  the  Comilts  confined 
in  tbe  Ihlks  for  nine4een  years.^^The  expire  and 
produce  of  their  labour. — An  improved  method^  em-^ ; 
ploying  Conveffs  on  public  fForks  explained. — Alfo  in 
the  Naval  Arfenals. — Tbefyftem  of  Tranfpontation  ta 
New  South  iVales  examined. — The  €m>rmous,  e^tpfnee 
ef  this  mode  of  punijbment. — Improvements  fuggejiedt 
calculated  ta  reduce  the  expence  in  future. — Tbe 
^reSion  of  Penitentiary  Houfes  recommended. — A  mode 
Juggejted  offeleSling  CotrviBs  for  different  /itualions^ 

Jo  as  to  make  their  labour  in  all  cafes  produffive. — ? 
Reafons  offered  iiphy  tbefe  various  Suggejlionsy  with  r<- 
gard  to  the  Punifhment  of  Offenders^  would  operate 
powerfully  in  dimini/l^in^  their  number^  and  inprevent* 
pg  future  Crimes. 

IMPERfECr 
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.MPERFECT  in  many  relpe£^s  as  the  criminal  Law 
ai^pears,  from  what  has  been  detailed  and  ftated  in  the 
preceding  Chapter :  and  much  as  the  great  increafe  of 
capitar  offences,  created  during  the  lad  and  prefent 
Centuiy,  is  to  be  lamented  ; — it  cannot  be  denied  that 
feveral  changes  have  taken  place  in  the  progrefs  of 
Society,  favourable  to  the  caufe  of  humanity,  and 
more  confonant  to  reafon  andjuQice,  in  the  appropria. 
tion  and  the  mode  of  infli£ling  punilhments. 

The  Benefit  of  Clergy,  which  for  a  long  period 
exempted  clerical  people  only»  from  thepunilhiQent  of 
death  in  cafes  of  felony,  was  by  feveral  ftatutes*  ex- 
tended to /^^r/,  tvomen^  and  all  perfons  able  to  read  i 
who,  pleading  their  Clergy,  fuffered  only  a  corporal 
punifhnient,  or  a  year's  imprifonment ;  and  thofe  men 
who  could  not  read^  if  under  the  degree  of  [ieerage,  were 
hknged.t 

Tins  unaccountable  and  cruel  diftinQion  was 
aftually  not  removed  until  the  5th  of  Queeti  Anne, 
cap.  6,  which  extended  the  benefit  of  clergy  to  all  who 
w.ere  entitled  to  afk  it,  whether  they  could  read  or  not. 

I N  the  courfe  of  the  prefent  centuiy,  feveral  of 
the  old  fanguinary  modes  of  punifhmcnt  have  been 
either,  very  properly,  aboliihed  by  afts  of  parliament, 
or  allowed,  to  the  honour  of  humanity,  to  fall  into  dif* 
ufe  : — fuch  as  burning  alive^  (particularly  women)  cut^ 

m 

*  I  Edv^rd  VI«  cap  12  :  21  Jac.  I.  cap  6 :  3  and  4  William 
and  Maryi  cap*  9  :  4  and  ;  William  and  Maryj  cap.  24* 

i  Biackftone. 

ting 
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ting  effbanis  or  ears^i  flitting  noftrils^  ar  hrandifig  in  the 
hand  or  face-,  and  amoiig  leifer  punifhments,  (alien  into 
difufe,  may  be  mentioned  the  ducking-ftooL 

The  punifhment  r  of  death  for  felony  {as  has  al- 
ready been  obferved)  has  exifted  fince  the  reign  of 
Henry  I.  nearly  700  years. — ^Tranfportation  is  com- 
monly  underftood  to  have  been  forft  introduced,  anno 
X  7 1 8,  by  the  aft  of  the  4th  George  I.  cap.  1 1  j  and  af- 
terwards enlarged  by  the  Aft  6th  of  Geoi^e  I.e.  23f 
which  allowed  the  Court  a  difcretionary  power  to  order 
felons  who  were  by  law  entitled  to  th^ir  clergy,  to  be , 
tranfported  to  the  American  plantations  for  (even 
or  fourteen  yeiirs,  according  to  circumftances.*    . 

Since  that  period  the  mode  of  puniOimenf  has 
undergone  feveral  other  alterations  ;  and  many  Crimes 
which  Were  formerly  con(id6red  of  an  inferior  tankf 
have  beenrenderedcapital;  whifch,  will  be  the  l)eft  eluci- 
dated by  the  following  Catalogue  of  Offences,  divided 
into  three  clalfes  according  to  the  Laws  ,qow  in  force: 

*  It  is  faid  that  exile  was  firft  introduced  as  apoDifhinent  \xf 
the  Lrgtflature  in  the  39th  year  of  Qneen  Elizabeth,  whenaftatate 
(39  £/fs.  r*  4.)  ena^M  that  fuch  togaes  as  were  dangerous  to  the 
inferior  people  (hoold  be  baniihed  the  realms  Bart.  Ant.  Stat»  a6g : 
and  that  the  firft  ftatote  in  which  the  word  Tranfportation  if  oibl 
it  the  1 8th  of  Charles  II.  r.  3.  which  gives  power  to  Judges  at  dieir 
difci^tioB  either  to  execute  or  tranfport  to  America  /or  life  the 
Mofs-Troopen  oi  Cumberland  and  NortbumberlanJ  i  a  law  which 
was  made  perpetual  by  the  Aft  ^i^Ge:  II.  oi  42.  2  Woodd.  49a. 

I.  Crimes 
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u    Crimes  pumjbahte  hy  the  Deprivation  of  Life ; 

where,   upon   the   Convidlion  ef  the  Offenders,  the  Jen^ 
tcnce  of  Death   muft  be  pronounced  by   the  Judge, — Of 
thefe,  it  has  been  repeatedly  Jiated,  the  whole  number  is 
shout  i6a 

The  Principal  are  the  following. 

Treafon,  and  Petty  Trcafon  ;  See  page  245,  fcc.  Under  the 

former  of  thefc  is  included  the  Offence  of  Counterfeit* 

ingthe  Gold  and  Silver  Coin,  Seepage  120—130. 
Mujider,  See  page  250,  &c. 

ArfoB,  or  wilfully  and  malicioufly  burning  a  Houfe,  Bams 

with  Conx^  &c.  See  pag4  263 
Rape,  or  the  forcible  violation  of  chaftity,  2cc*  See  page  254 
Stealing  an  Heirefs,  See  page  253 
Sodomy,  a  crime  againft  nature,  committed  either  with  man 

ofbeaft.  See  page  ^^^ 
Piracy,  or  robbing  fliips  and  Veflelsat  fea:  under  which  is 

included^  the  Ofiences  of  Sailors  forcibly  hindering  their 

captains  from  fighting.  See  pag$  s6s 
Forgery  of  Deeds,  Bonds,  Klls,  Notes,  Public  Securities^ 

&c.  &c.  Clerks  of  the  Bank  embezzling  Notes,  altering 

Dividend  Warrants ;  Paper  Makers,  unauthorifed,  ufing 

moulds  for  Notes,  &c. 
Peftroying  Shjps,  or  fetting  theni  on  Y'm^Step^e  264 
Bankrupts  pot  furrendering,  or  concealing  their  EflEeds 
Burglary^  or  Ijloute  Breaking  in  the  night  time,  See  page  264 
Higjiway  Robbery 

^oiife  Breaking  in  ^he  day  time,  See  page  261,  962. 
Privately  Stealing  or  Picking  Pockets  above  One   Shilling 
Shop  Lifting  above  Five  Shillings,  See  page  262 
Stealing  Bond;  Bills,  or  Bank  Notes    '  "    * 

Stealing  Bank  Notes,  or  Bills  from  Letters 
Stealing  above  40/.  in  any  Houfc,  Seepage  26% 

Stealing 
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Stealing  above  40X.  on  a  River 

Stealing  Linen,  &c.  from  Blenching  Grounds,  &c.  orile* 

ftroying  Linen  therein 
Maiming  or  Killing  Cattle  maliciouflyi  See  the  Black  ASt, 

9  G^.  L  cap,  22. 
Stealing  Horfes,  Cattle  or  Sheep 
Shooting  at  a  Revenue  Officer;  or  at  any  other  perfony-^/f 

the  Black  A8t 
Pulling  down  Houfes,  Churches,  &c. 
Breaking  down  the  head  of  a  Fi(h-Pond,  whereby  Fifh  may 

be  loft,  (Black  Ad) 
Cutting  down  Trees  in  an  Avenue,  Garden,  &€• 
Cutting  down  River  or  Sea  Banks 
Cutting  Hop  Binds 
Setting  fire  to  Coal  mines 
Taking  Reward  for  helping  another  to  Stolen  Goods,  in 

certain  cafes,  See  page  179. 
Returning  from  Transporution ;  or  being  at  large  in  te 

Kingdom  after  Sentence 
Stabbing  a  Perfon  unarmed,  or  not  having  a  weapon  diawn» 

if  he  die  in  (ix  months 
Concealing  the  death  of  a  Baftard  Child 
Malicioully  maiming  or  disfiguring  any  perfon,  &c.  lying  ia 

wait  for  the  purpofe.  See  page  257 
Sending  Threatening  Letters  (Black  AA) 
Riots  by  twelve  or  more,  and  not  difperling  in  an  hour  after 

proclamation 
Being  acceflaries  to  Felonies  deemed  capital 
Stealing  Woollen  Cloth  from  Tenter  Grounds 
Stealing  from  a  Ship  in  Diftrefs 
Government  Stores,  embezzling,  burning  or  deftroying  in 

Dock- Yards ;  in  certain  cafes.  See  pages  76,  yj 
Challenging  Jurors  above  20  in  capital  felonies  $  or  ftandiftg 

mute 

Cottons 
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Cottons  felling  with  forged  Stamps 

Qp^-Stealtngi  fecond  offence;  or  even  firft  offence^  under 

the  Black  AS,  not  ufually  enforced 
Uttering  counterf  it  Money,  third  offence 
Prifoners  under  lufolvent  A£ls  guilty  of  periwry 
Deftroying  Silk  or  Velvet  in  the  loom ;  or  the  Tools  for 

manufaAuring  thereof:  or  deftroying  Woollen  Goods 

Racks  or  Tool's,  or  entering  a  Houfe  tor  that  purpofe 
Servants  purloining  thtir  Matters  Goods,  value  40s. 
Perfonating  Bail ;  or  acknowledging  fines  or  judgements  in 

another's  name 
Efcape  by  breaking  Prifon,  in  certain  cafes 
Attempting  to  kill  Privy  Counfcllers,  &c. 
Sacrilege 
Smuggling  by  perfons  armed  \  or  aflembling  armed  for  that 

purpofe 
Robbery  of  the  Mail 
Deftroying  Turnpikes  or  bridges,  Gates,  Weighing  Engine 

Locks*  Sluices,  Engines  for  Draining  Marches,  Sec, 
Mutiny,  Defertion,  &c.  by  the  Martial  and  Statute  Law 
Soldiers  or  Sailors  enlifting  into  Foreign  Service 


t.  Crimes  denominated  Single  Felonies;  puniJ&able  by 
T'ranffortation,  fVhipping^  Imprijonment^  the  Pillory^  and 
Hard  Labour  in  Houfes  of  correction,  according  to  the  Na'^ 
ture  of  the  offence. 

The  Principal  of  which  are  the  following^ 

Grand  Larceny*  which  comprehends  every  fpecies  of  Theft 

above  the  value  of  One  (hilling,  not  otherwifediftlnguiihed. 

Receiving  or  buying  Stolen  Goods,  Jewels  and  Plate.  See 

page  182 

Ripping 
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Ripping  and  ftcaling  Lead,  Iron,  Copper,  &c.*or  buying  or 

receiving,  Seepage  179 
Stealing  (or  receiving  when  ftolen)  Ore  from  Black  Lead 

Mines 
Stealing  from  Furniflied  Lodgings 
Setting  fire  to  Underwood 
Stealing  Letters,  or  deftroying  a  Letter  or  Packet,  advanc* 

ing  the  Portage  and  fecreting  the  Money 
Embezzling  Naval  Stores^  in  certain  cafes,5^^  pages  76,  77 
Petty  Larcenies,  or  Thefts  under  one  Shilling 
AflauUing  with  intent  to  Rob 

Aliens  returning  after  being  ordered  out  of  the  kingdom 
Stealing  FiQi  from  a  Pond  or  River — Filhing  in  indofed 

Ponds,  and  buying  rtolcn  Firti 
Stealing  Roots,  Trees,  or  Plants,  of  the  value  of  ji.  or  de« 

ftroying  them 
Stealing  Children  with  their  apparel 
Bigamy,  or  Marrying  more  Wives  or  Hufl>ands  than  one 

(now  punirtiable  with  tranfportation) 
AflauUing  and  Cutting,  or  Burning  Clothes 
Counterfeiting  the  Copper  Coin,  &c. — See  page  120,  130, 
Marriage,  folemnizing  clandertinely 
Manflaughter,  or  killing  another  without  Malice  ;  &c.  Set 

page  252 
Cutting  or  Stealing  Timber  Trees,  &c.  &c.  &c. 
Stealing  a  Shroud  out  of  a  Grave 
Watermen  carrying  too  many  paflengers  in  the  Thames,  if 

any  drowned 


3.  Off£&ces  denominaieJMifiikmtznoTSf  punijbaile  by  Fine, 
Jmpri/cnmentf  fyhipping^  and  the  Pillory. 

The  Principal  of  which  are  the  following. 
Perjury,  or  taking  a  falfc  Oath  in  a  judicial  proceeding,  &c. 

Fraudt- 
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fVaiidd,  by  Cheattngi  Swindling  contruy  to  the  niles  oC 

common  honefty,  &c.  &c. 
Confpiracks  for  the  purpofe  of  injuring  or  defrauding  others* 
Aflaults  by  firiking  or  beating  another  perfon,  &c. 
Stealing  Dead  Bodies 

Stealing  Cabbages,  Turnips,  &c.  growing 
Cutting  and  dealing  Wood  and  Trees 
Robbing  Orchards  and  Gardens 
Stealii)g  Deer  from  For^s 
Stealing  Dogs 

Setting  Fire  to  a  Houfe  to  defraud  the  Infurance  OlEce 
Making  and  Selling  Fire  Works  and  Squibs 

Thrbwing  the  fame  when  on  fire  about  the  (Ireets 

-        • 
Uttering  Bafe  Money 

Selling  Bafe  Money  under  its  denominated  value 

Embezzlement  in  the  Woollcni  Silk,  and  other  Manufaftures 

Offences  by  Artificers  and  Servants  in  various  Trades 

Combinations  and  Confpiracies  for  raiflng  the  price  of  Wages 

Smuggling  Run  Goods^  and  other  Frauds  relative  to  the  Ex- 

cife  and  Cuftoms 

Keeping  Bawdy  Houfes  and  other  Diforderly  Houfes 


Idle  and  Diforderly  Perfons  defcribed  hy  the  Aii  of  the 
ijtb  Geff,  II.  cap.  5,  and  fubfequent  ASIs :  punifhable 
with^one  Month's  Imprifcnment — namely 

1.  Perfons  threatening  to  run  away  and  leave  their  wives  and 
children  on  the  Parifh 

fi.  Perfons  who  tipple  in  Ale  Houfes,  and  neglcft  their  Fa- 
milies, &c.  as  defcribed  in  the  gd  Geo.  IILcap,  45. 

3.  Perfons  who  (hall  unlawfully  retura  to  the  Pariih  or  place 
from  which  they  have  been  legally  removed,  without 
bringing  a  Certificate 

4*  t'er(ens,  who  not  having  wherewithal  to  maintain  them* 

•  felvesy 
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felves,  live  idly  without  employment,  s^ndrcfuTe  to  v^rk 

for  the  ufual- Wages 

j.  Perfons  begging  in  the  ftreets,  highways,  &c. 

R^ICKTES  and  VaoabonM  def^rihidby  the  'Jaid  AEl  if 
ibi  iph  Geo  II.  tdp.  5.  and  fubftjiiertt  ABs;  pumfli' 
able  by  Six  Months'  Itnprifonmcint  ^nunMf — 

1.  Perfons  going  about  as  Patent  Gatherers  tir  Gsoherits  of 
Alms,  under  pretence  of  Lofs  by  Fife,  or  other  cafuatty. 

8.  Fencers,  Bearwards,  Strolling  Players  .6f 'Inlerhides^or 
other  Entertainments 

3*  Minftrels,  (except  thofe  liceafed  by  the  Lord  Dutton  in 
Cheftiire) 

4.  Perfons  pretending  to  be,  and  wandering  in  the  habit  <of» 
Gypfeys 

5.  Fortune-Tellers,  pretending  Skill  in  Phyflognomy,  Palm- 
iftry,  &c.  or  ulii^  any  fubtie  craft  to  deceive  and  im'pofe 
on  others 

6.  Perfons  playing  or  betting  at  any  unlawful  Games  or  Plays 
7*  Perfons  who  run  away,  and  leave  their  Wives  and  Children 

upon  the  Parish 
8.  Petty  Chapmen  and  PecBars  waadermg  abrdtsid  witbout  a 

Licence 
).  Perf6rts  wahdering  abroad,  and  locking  in  Ale-Boufesy 

Out-Houfes,  or  the  open  Air,  and  not  giving  a  goodUc- 

.count  of  themfelves  r 

to.  Perfons  wandering  abroad,  and  pretending  to  be  Soldiei^ 

or  Sailors,  without  proper  Certificates  from  their  Officers, 

Or  Teftimonials  from  Magidrates 
U*  Pbrfons  wandering  abroad,  pretending,  to  go  to  work  in 

Harveft,  without  a  proper  Certificate  ftom  ^e  Piarifh. 
t6»  Perfons>  having  Implements  of  Houfe«I»eaking  or  CMEen^ 

£«e  Weapons,  with  a  Felonious  intent. 

T  13.  Perfooi 
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13.  Perrons  concerned  in  illegal  Lottery  TranfaAions,  asde- 
fcribcd  m  the  Lottery  Ads,  27th,  33d,  34th,  and  35th 
Geo.  in. 


Incorhigible.  Rogues;  pxmjhable.wiib  Two  Tears 
hnprijonment  and  Whippings  or  Tranfportation  for 
Seven  TearSf  iff  bey  break  out  of  Prifon-^namely*^ 

!•  Pcrfons  ftiled  End-Gatherers,  buying,   col lc<5ing,  or  re- 
ceiving Ends  of  Yarn  in  the  Woollen  Branch,  againil  the 
.   ftat.  i3Goo.  L  cap.  23. 

2.  Perfons,  who  being  Rogues  and  Vagabonds,  have  efcaped 
after  being  apprehended,  or  who  ihall  rcfufe  to  be  examined 
by  a  Magiftrate,  or  who  (hall  give  a  falfe  account  of  them* 
fetves  after  being  warned  of  their  puoifhmcnt 

3.  Perfons  who  (hall  efcape  out  of  any  Houfe  of  Corredt9n 
.  before  the  period  of  their  impriforiment  expires 

4.  Perfons,  who  being  once  puni(h^  as  Rogues  and  Vaga« 
bonds,  (hall  again  commit  the  fame  offence. 

^There  are  a  great  many  9ther  trivial  Offtncet  den$minatfd 
Mi/demeanors f  fubje^  t9  pecuniary  Fines^  which  it  is  n$t 
necejjary  at  prejent  to  enumerate. 

The  Crimes  mentioned  in  the  firft  and  fecond 
clafles  of  the  foregoing  Enumeration  (except  Petty 
Larceny)  are  always  tried  by  the  Superior  Courts: — 
The  offences  fpecified  in  the  third  clafs,  as  alfo  Petty 
Larceny,  amd  every  fpecies  of  mifdemeanor  and  va- 
grancy, are  generally  tried,  (with  fome  few  exceptions) 
by  the  Juftices  in  their  Gerxei^l  and  Quarter  Seilions, 
wherci  in  certain  cafes  in  Middlefex,  Ihey  a6l  under 

a  com- 
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a  commi{fion  oF  Oyer  'and  Terminer. — ^The  MagU 
ftrates  in  Petty  Seffions,  and  in  feveral  inflances  a 
Jingle  Magiftrate^  have  alfo  the  power  of  conviQing  in 
a  fummary  way,  for  a  variety  of  fmall  mifdemeanors, 
and  ft6is  of  vagrancy  ^  and  of  punifbing  the  deliaquenu 
with  fine  and  imprifonment. 

It  generally  happens  in  the  Metropolis,  that  out 
of  from  2000  to  2500  prifoners  who  are  tried  for  dif- 
ferent* cfimes,  in  the  various  Courts  of  Juftice,  above 
5-6th  parts  are  for  larcenies,  afts  of  vagrancy,  and 
fmaller  offences ;  where  the  Benefit  of  Clergy  either 
attaches,  or  does  not  apply  at  all. — The  major  part  are, 
of  courfe,  returned  upon  Society^  after  a  fhort  imprifon- 
ment^ or  fome  corporal  punifbment,  too  frequently 
to  renew  their  depredations  on  the  Public. — But  a  vaft 
proportion  (as  has  already  be  (hewn)  are  always  ac- 
quitted*. 

I N  order  to  form  a  judgment  of  the  proportion 
of  the  more  atrocious  pfiFenders  tried  at  the  Old 

*  All  endeavoun  towards  the  prevention  of  crimes  will  ever  bt 
attended  with  anconqperable  difficultyi  until  foxne  general  Houfe  of 
Indoftry  can  be  eftabliihed  in  the  Metropolis;  where  perfons  dif* 
charged  for  petty  offences»  as  well  as  ftrangen  and  others  out  of 
worky  may  have  an  opportunity  of  finding,  at  leall  a  temporary 
employment,  fufficient  to  maintain  them. — An  Inftitution  of  this- 
ibrt  would  be  a  work  of  great  charity  and  humanity  ;  and  it  is 
eameftly  to  be  hoped,  that  the  view  of  the  fubjcd  given  in  this 
Work  may  induce  men  of  opulence  and  philanthropy  to  fet  on  foot 
an  Elhibliihment  calculated  to  promote  fuch  a  multitude  of  good 
and  ufeful  objedsf  >  more  efpecially  as  with  proper  maaagemen^ 
is  wo^ldveiy  foon  pay  itfelf. 

f  Vide  Chap.  V.  page  92  &  the  Note, 

T  %  Bailey 
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Bailey  ;  the  number  a^cqi^tted ;  i^d  the  fpecilk  pa- 
nifhmems  it\fli6ied  on  the  difTereni  offences  in  cafe 
of  conviQion,  ope.  year  l^as  been  felefted  j  a  year  fei 
which  it  was  natural  to  expe6l  from  the  immenfe,  and 
indeed,  unparalelled  bounties  which  were  given  for 
Teamen  and  foldiers,  that  the  number  of  thieves  and 
criminals  would  be  greatly  reduced, — namely— ^rvm 
the  month  of  Aprils  i^jg^y  to  the  month  of  Aprils  17941 
•—including  eight  Seffions  at  the  Old  Bailey  :— ^ 

Th  e  following  Table  (hews  in  what  manner  iq6o 
prlfoners,  put  on  their  trials  duriqg  that  period^  w^re 
difpofed  of. 
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Thus  it  appears,  that  in  one  year,  out  of  1060 
prifoners^  6nly  493  were,  punifhed ;  of  whotn,  197 
after.a  temporary  confinement,  would  return  upon  the 
Public,  with  little  profpefl  of  being  better  difpofed  to 
be  ufeful  to  Society,  than  before. 

But  this  is  ubt  aIUs=rfbr  according  to  the  prefent 
Syftem,  out  of  about  one  hundred  who  are,  Upon  an 
average  every  year,  doomfed  to  fuffer  the  punifhment 
of  At^ih^four-fifibs  br^raqre  are"  generally  vpard6ned* 
cither,  on  condition  of  being  yanfportccl,  or  of  agoing 

into  His  Majf>fty'i:  fi»rv;rA^  apf<  ^ckt  Cf^\^ryrty  withoUt  any 

condition  at  all,  ,  \.    * 

Hence  it  is,  that,  .catculating  oiji  all  tfe  dii&rent 
chances,  encouragements  'to  commit]  crimes  aOiually 
arife  put  oftheSyfteni  intended*  fof  their  preyention: — 
fiKft^Ji^^^  the  hi^pe  &f  awiding^4e4^im  and  appreb^fion: 
—fecondly^  of  e/captng  comriflion^  from  ibi  mia4^  ufed  to 
vitiate  and/uborn  tbe  evidence  r^-fbirdly^  from  the  mercy 
of  tbe  Jury^  in  confidering  tbe  punijhment  \too:fevere, — 
pndfouftbly^from  tbe  inter ^  of :perfons*ofrat^  or  confide- 
ration^  applying  (under  (ircuntfhnees  vobeff  bknianity  be^ 

^Aspaniihments  bccittiemore^iildt  chtntncy  and  ptrdons 
became  Icfi  ncceflar^. — Ctemenqrif  UTirtue  tharought  to  (bine  in 
the  codei  and  nor  in  the  private  judgment. — The  Prinoe  10  pardon- 
ing gives  up  tbe  Pablic  Security  In  ftfrourof  an  individual  ;-«nd  by 
the  exeicife  of  thi»  fpeeics  of  heuievolence  ptcclaims  a^puKlic  aft  of 
smponity. — Let  the  Execntors  of  the  I^ws  be  incpcorablc.:  but  let 
{)^eLe^|latule  Detendert  indulgent  and  homan|e.--        -r   r  '  ' 

•  ■    ■  — —  — -<^— — —  -   ]hcGAa\A|  -O^p*  46* 

i      ^  :     ..     ..       1.:    ^  ••"*  ^^omes 
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comes  the  friend  of  every  perfon  doomed  to  die)j  for  the  . 
interference  of  Royal  Mercy  ^  by  "Pardons.  '' 

God  forbid  that  the  Author  of  th^fc  pages  Oiould 
do  fo  much  violence  tp  his  own  feelings,  as  to  convey 
an  idea  hoftite  to  the  ex  ten  (ion  of  that  amiable  Prero- 
gative vetted  in  thp  Sovereign;  and  which  His  Majefty 
has  exercifed  with  a  benevolent  regard  to  the  faelings  * 
of  llumauity)  and  a  mqrcjful  difpoGtion  truly  charac- 
teriftic  of  the  mind  of  a  great  and  good  King. 

These  animadverfions  are  by  nch means  pointed « 
againft  the  exercife  of  a  Privilege  fo  benign,  and  evcp 
fo  neceflary,  in  the  prefent  ftate  of  the  Criminal  Law; 
— ^They  regard  only  the  impofitibns  which  have  been 
praflifed  upon  fo  many  wcll-ihtentibned,  refpeftable, 
and  amiable  Charafters>  who  have,  from  motives  of* 
humanity,  interp{|e(i  themfelyes  ip  pbtaining/r^^/jar- 
don  for  ConviQs^  or  pardms  on  condifhwqf^nginto  fhc^^ 
Army  or  Navy.* 

If  thefe  humnne  individuals,  who'  exert  them- 
felves  iri  applications  of  this  fort,  were  to  be  madeac*,, 
quainted  with  one  half  of  the  grofsia^poGtioDs  prac^^ 
tifed  upon  Uieir  credulity^  or  the  etvil  CQflfequenci^ 
arifing  ta  Society  from  fuch-  pardons^  they  wouid- 
fli udder  at  the  extent  bT^'tfiecmehy  exercifed  towards:  ^ 
the  Public^  and  even,  in  many  inftances,  \o  the  Con*^ 
vifts  themfelv^,  by  JLJjyjj  falf<j  humanigf^,,  „  ,  .        .  .  j 

I\    a  Country,  where,  from  the  great  caution 
which  mtn]gles  In  that  part  of  the  Criminal   Jurif* 


.  •• 


^  See  Introdudiion  page  24 — 26. 

prudence 


JiioTpnidencc  whicltselates^to  th^triaKoF  OfQ:nders,-^ . 
it  is  fcarcely  poflible  ihat  aa  bonefi..or  an.  innocent 
pf rfon .  can  be,  convifted  of  a  capital  offence.* — It 
wpuld  feem  to  be.a  good  criterion,  that  the  Royal 
Mercy.ihould  only  be  exunded  on  twp  indifpenfable 
conditions. 

I.  Thai  thi   ConvW  under  fcntena  of  deaih  fiould^  for  the . 
fate  of  Public  fuflice^  /^f '  ^^  delir  others  from  the  com," 
'mtUionvf  crimes j)  difcofoer  all  his  accomplicetyond  the  rob^ 
beries  or. ether  erime^hthes  e^ntmitted.^ 

» 

^iThdt  hejbauld.  h$:Jranffortei^\  ormakt  reinribution  iio  the 
ifariiis  hi  bds:  injured  ijikiM^i  hiift  ^  jkmfd  lahun  for^ 
ttff;  or  unii^l  amfie  fecuritj  Jhall  be. given,  for. gondleha^  * 
,  vittHrjafier  fucb  retribution  is  made^ 

^  '  T  H  js  pf eca^tion.  not  having  been  ufed .  of  lcnow<% 
^gj^.^^^^'%:^^^r^  P^^'*^^^  grpited,  whether 

*  •  It  is  iK>t  here  meant  to  fli^  there  hare  not  been  fome  inftap* 
celt'tnd  erep  evs  flf  a-reoent-dato^  where  i^  *ianooent  man  may  be- 
eoBvidted  ;  but  they  are  certainty  yery  tare,  andviienidiftovcNdU. 
thejloy^d  xattcjt  oCcoarfi^  relieyet  the  anfortanate-perfisa. 

+  Pardl9nf|;r^tcd from  y^ugnft  .179?,  t#Janci794,. 
Free  pardons .  -  .         -  -  J+  ■ 

iCbnditionaliy  {:^rdbned»   partly fot  tranfportation»        ' 

'  and  parfly  lot  the ' Army,  (96 

S^U^cw  renutted^>.  -  •  .7a  : 

Paido;^  from.  December  Scffions»  s  704910  OQober 

Seffions  1795* 
Free  Pardons  it 

Pardoned  on  condition  of  ieiving  t)ief  Kn^g*  V    t  ^9    ' 
ji;^mfpc^reipi^4  o^lhe  fiune.conditibf^  39  . 

Agmptt  Tot^  1002  pardooe^ 

.  .       :.    .  the 
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thr  parties-  w«re  fk  for  His  Majefty^  fervice  or  not ; 
the  Con viftsihemfeivcs carefully  concealing  every  kind 
of  bodily  infirmity ; — and  the  pardons  containing  no 
eventiial  condition  of  ultimate  Tranfportation,  in  cafe 
the  perfons  ftlould  be  found  unfit  for  the  Army  or 
Navy; — the  refult  has  been,  that  many  ConviQs^  who 
arc  now  aflually  Thieves  uponiheTuwn,  were  alm<^ 
inftantly  thrown  ■  back  ^upon  the  Public— Some,  even 
before  tbey  were  attefted  by  the  Magiftrate,  in  confe- 
quence  of  the  difcovery  of  bodily  incapacity,  and 
odiers^  iji  ft<  very. (hort  time  aftcri  they  had  gone  mto 
tbe  Navy  or  Army^  from  the  Uke  unfitnefs  being  dif- 
covered ;  from  *  foioe  artful  device  pra&ifed  to  pro- 
cure a '  difchaifge-^or  from  'defcrtion.^-- A '  profeffed ' 
Tiuef  is  never  defident  in  that,  fpecies  of  artifice  and ' 
refource  wbicfa  is  neceflary  to  rid;him.of  ar^y  incum* 
brance* 

This,  however,  is  feldoti  taken  into  the  calcula^^ 
tion  when  'Humanity  urges  philanthropic  Charaders  to 
intereftr  themfdveir  ia  behalf  of  Criminals^  nor  could 
it  perhaps  otherwifc  have  been  known,  or  believed, 
that  fo  many  of  thefe  outcafts  of  Society  have  found 
mean6  agajn  -to  mingle  with  the  mafs  of  tbe  People. 

Wh  kj  impreffion  muft  ihefe  fefts  make  on  the 
mtelligent  mind  ?— will  they  not  warrant  die  following 
conclufion? 

K.That.cYcry  individual « reftored  to  Society  in  this  way, is  the 
means  of  affording  a  fpecies  of  encouragement,  peculiarly 
osculated  to  bring  others  into  the  fame  dreadful  fitiiatioD» 
.  from  which  the  unhappy  Convi£t  is  thus  refcued. 

B.  That  for  this  reafon  every  pardon  granted,  without  fomc 
.      '  leffer 


kffer  puiiifbmont,  or  removing  the  convicts  from  Society,* 
is.  a  link  broken  in  the  chain  of  juilice,  by  annihilating  that 
united  (Ircngth  which  binds  the  whole  together.  ^ 

3.  That  by  removing  the  terror  of  punifhments  by  frequent 
pardons^  the  dePign  of  the  Law  is  rendered  in  a  great  mea«^ 
(lire  ineffcSiial ;  the  lives  of  perfons  executed  are  thrown. 
'  away,  being  facrificed  rather  to  the  vengeance  of  the  Law 
than  to  the  good  of  the  Public ;  and  no  other  advantage  is 
received  than  by  getting  rid  of  one  thief,  whofe  place, 
(unt]er  prcfent  circumflances,)  will  fpcedily  be  fuppliedby 
another.*, 

Nothing  can  fanftion  the  punifhment  of  deat^ 
for  criraes'fhort  of  murder,  but  the  ttrrorofihe  example' 
operating  as  a  means,  of  prevent ion.-^\i  is  upon  this 
pfinci{>le  alone  that  one  man  is  facrificed  to  the  prefer* 
vittion  of  thoufat>ds.^— Execotions,  iheitefore,  being  ex- 
hibited as  feldom  as  a  regard  to  the  public  intereft  really 
required,  ought  to  be  rendered  as  terrific  dLi\d/olcmn  to- 
the  eyes  of  the  People  as  pof(BbIe. 

The  punifhment  no^  in  ufe,  cotifidered  in  point  * 
of  law  to  be  next  to  that  of  deprivation  of  life,  is 

T'fanjportationy 

♦  That  able  and  excellent  Magiftratc,  the  late  Henry  Field- ' 
ing,  Efq.  (to  whofe  zeal  and  exertions  in  therxercife  of  the  duties 
oCa  JuiUce  of  the  Peace*  in  the  Metropolis,  the  Public  were  under 
infinite  obligations) — manifefted|  half  a  century  ago,  how  mudi  he, 
waj  impreflod  with  the  injories  arifing  from  frequent  pardons.— 
Tho(e  who  will  contemplate  the  cbarafler  and  conduA  of  this 
raluable  man»  as  well  as  that  of  his  brother,  the  late  Sir  John  Field- 
ing, will  finc'cfely  lament  that  their  excelVnt  ideas,  and  accurate 
and  exienfive  knowledge  upon  every  fobje^  conneAed  with  tht 
Pqltce  of  the  Metropolis^  and  of  the  meam  of  preventing  crimes 
were  not  rendered  mere  ufefal  to  the  Public.  It  is  to  be  hoptd 
however,  that  it  is  not  even  yet  top  (ate^ 

It 
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.    It  has  been  already  mentioned  that  Parliament 
authorifed  this  fpecies  of  Punifhment  in  the  year  1718 
— when  the  general  plan  of  fending  Convifts  to  the 
American  Plantations  wa^  firft  adopted — ^This  Syftem  . 
continued   for  56  years ;     during  which  period,  and  ^ 
until  the  coipmencement  of  the  American  War  in  1 775$ 
great  numbers  of  Felons  were  lent  chiefly  to  too  Pro- 
vince of  Maryland,— The  rigid  difciplineMhicb  the  ' 
colonial  Laws  authorifed  the  ma{lers*to  cxercife  over 
fervants, joined, to  the  prpfpefts  which. agricultural  pur-.  » 
fuits,  after  fome  experience  wa^,  hcojuired,  alEurded  to  . 
thefe  Qutcafts^  tended  tq  reform  xhe  chief  paji;  a^nd  after 
the  expiration  of  their  fcryituifle,  they  ipingjedjn  the 
S9ciety  of  the  Country,  under  circuroftanccs  highly  be- 
neficial  to  theraJielves  and  ^y^0  tp  the  Colony.  P.oflcfled 
in  general  (as  every  adroit  thief  muft  bej  of  good  na- 
tural abilities*  they  avail  themfelves  .of  the  habits  of  - 
induflry  they  acquired  in  the  years  of  their  fervitude — 
became  farmers  and  planters  on   their  own  ac.count; 
and   mapy  of  jthem,  fucceeding  in  thefe  purfuit5,  not  . 
only  aciquired  that  degree  of  refpeftability  which  is 
attached  to  property  and  induftry.;  but  alfo  in  their 
turn- became  mafters,  and  purchafed  the  fervitude  of 

future  Tranfporis  fent  out  for  fale.t 

Thb 

•  By  the  Ajfts  4  George  t.  c.  11,^  and  6  George  I.  c.  23 
the  perfons  coatra^ing  for  the  tr^nfportation  of  convi^s  to  the  Co- 
loiiiesy  or  their  adlgns,  had  an  intered  in  the  fervice  of  eachi  for 
feven  or  fourteen  years,  according  to  the  term  of  iranfportation. 

f  For  ionic  yttn  pravioua  to  (tie  Commencement  of  the  A  me. 
pqux  Warj  the  adjudged  fervices  of  convi^s  became  fo  valuable  in 

Marylai^d 


The  Convifts  havihgaccumulatled  greatly' in  the 
year  17765  and  the  intercouiTe  with  America*  being* 
Ihutupi  it  became  indirpenfably  necelTary  t6  refort  to 
fome  other  expedient;  and  in  ih6  choice  of  difficulties 
the  Syftem  of  the  Hulks  was  fuggefted.  and  firft  adopt- 
ed  under  the  authority  of  an  Aft*  of  the  16th  of  his' 
prefent  Majefty. 

The  Legidature,  uncertain  with  regard  to  the 
fuccefs  of  this  new  fpeciei  of  punifhment,  and  wifhing 
to  make  other  experiments,  by  an  Aft  of  the  fame 
S^ffion*  empowered  thi  Juftices  of  every  county  in 
England  to*  prepare  Houfes  of.Correftion  for 'the  re- 
ception of  Convifts  under  feritence  of  death,' td'whom* 
hrs  Majefty  fhould  extend  his  Royal  Mercy,  to  be  kept 
at*  hard  labour  for  a  teriil  not  exceeding  ten  years', 

Th  e  fame  Aft,  among  many  other  excellent  regu« 
latibns,  ordered  the  Convifts  to  be  kept  feparate,  and 
not  allowed  to  mix  with  any  offenders  conyifted  of 
crimes  lefs  than  Larceny — ^and  that  they  ihbuld  be 
feil  with  coarfe  inferior  food,  water,  and  fmall  beer, 
without  permilTioh  to  have  any'pilier  food,  drink^  or 
cloathmg,  than  thai  allowed  by  the  Aft, under  certain  pe- 
nalties:— they  were  to  be  clothed  at  the  public  expence. 

lAxrylstad,  that  contraAs  were  made  to  poavey  them  withoat  tn/ 
^xpence  whatfoever  to  Govemmentj  who  bad  formerly  allowed  5U 
a  head  i  For  the  reafons  alitady  afiignf  d,  they  geneially  were  more 
adroit  and  had  better  abilities  than  thofe  who  volantarily  eogag^ 
thcmfclvcs  to  go  to  America. 

•  16  George  III.  capb  4J|  ftft.  f  fty  3d,  aad  utB.- 


And  as  an  encouiagement  to  thefe  delinquents 
while  fuch  as  refufed  to  work  were  to  receive  corporal 
punifliment,  tbofe  who  behaved  well  had  not  oply  the 
profpe^i  held  out  of  (hortening  the  period  of  their  con- 
finement, but  alfo  were  to  receive  decent  clothes,  and 
a  fum  of  money  not  lefs  ihditi  forty  Jbillings^  nor  more 
thzn  five  pounds^  when  difcharged. 

Thw  very  falutary  Aft  (which  however  would 
admit  of  many  improvemenis)  was  followed  up,  three 
years  afterwards,  by  another  Statute,  (19  George  III* 
cap.  74)  which  had  two  very  important  obje6ls  m 
view. 

The  firft  was  to  ercft,  in  fome  convenient  com-^ 
mon  or  wafte  ground,  in  either  of  the  counties  of 
Middle/ex^  Effex^  Keni^  or  Surry^  Two  large  Peniten- 
tiary  Houfes^  the  one  to  hold  600  «rf/r,  and  the  other 
^CO  female  ConviUs^  with  proper  Jloreboufes,  workboufes% 
and  iodging  roomf :  an  infirmary^  chapel^  and  iurying 
ground:  a  prifon^  kii cben  . garden^  and  airing  grounds : 
with  proper  dfficesy  and  other  neceffary  apartments. 

The  expence  of  thefe  grounds  and ereftions  was 

to  be  paid  out  of  the  Treafury;  and  his  Majefty  was 

empowered  to  appoint  three  perfons  as  a  Committee  of 

Management  for  regulating  the  Eftablifhment ;  under 

the  controul  of  the  Juftices  of  the  Peace  of  the  County, 

wd  Judges  of  Aflize,  with  power  to  appoint  a  clerk^ 

governer^  chaplain^  furgeon^  or  apothecary^  Jiore  keepers^ 

and  tajk  mafters  ;  and  alfo  a  matron  for  the  females—- 

and  to  allow  falaries  to  each,  which  were  to  be  paid  out 

of  the  profits  of  the  work^  to  be  performed  -by  tjbe 

Convifts. 

As 


« 

A^  Toon  as  the  buildings  fliould  be  completedt 
the  Courts  beFore  who^n  any  perfon  was  convicted  for 
a  tranfportable  offence,  might,  in  lieu  thereof,  order 
the  prifoner  to  be  punilhcd  by  confinement,  in  any  of 
thefe  Penetentiary  Houfcs,  there  to  be  kept  to  hard  la* 
bour  in  the  proportion  of  5  years  inftcad  of  7  yeiirs 
tranfportation^  and  not  exceeding  7  years  in  lieu  of  14 
years  tranfporiation ;  limiiing  at  the  fame  liny!  the  num- 
ber of  Convi£ls  to  be  f  nt  annually  from  the  Circuits  ia 
the  Country,  and  from  the  different  ScQions  in  the 
Metropolis. 

This  Afl  lays  down  various  fpecific  rules  fpr  the 
government  of  the  Eflablifhment,  and  for  the  employ- 
ment of  the  Prifoners;  and  the  following  works,  as  be« 
ing  of  the  mod  fervile  kind  and  leaft  liable  to  be 
fpoiled  by  ignoitnce,  neglefl,  or  obAinacy^  are  feled« 
.ed,  namely 

1.  Treading  in  a  wheel  for  moving  machinery. 
s.    Drawing  in  a  capflan^  for  turning  a  mill  or 
engine. 

3.  Sawing  (lone  8.  Making  cordage 

4.  Pplifhing  marble  9.  Picking  oaktrni 

5.  Beating  hemp  10.  Weaving  fack* 

6.  Rafping  logwood        11.  Knitting  nets>^ 

7.  Chopping  rags  6ic.  &c.     . 

TuE  food  of  the  different  offenders,  as  in  the 
jTormer  Aft,  was  limited  to  bread  and  any  coarfe  meat 
with  water  and  fmall  beer;  and  the  Prifoners  were  to 
be  clothed  in  uniform  appaiel,  with  badges  affixed,, 
agreeable  to  the  Inftitution., 

Certain 
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Certain  otiicr rules  were  eftabUQied  for  the  di£- 
cipline  of  the  houfe,  under  the  direftion  of  the  Com- 
mittee to  be  appointed  by  his  Majefty ;  who  were  to 
attend  every  fortnight,  and  to  have  power  to  reward 
fuch  offenders  as  fhould  appear  mod  diligent  and  me- 
ritorious, by  giving  them  a  part  ofiheir  earnings,  to  be 
applied  for  the  ufe  of  ihemfelves  and  families. 

An  d  when  an  offender  fliould  be  difcharged,  de** 
cent  clothing  was  to  b^-  delivered  to  him  ;  with  a  fum 
of  money  for  prefent  fubfillence,  not  Icfs  than  twenty 
Jbillings^  nor  more  than  three  pounds. 

The  fecond  purpofe  of  this  Aft  (and  which  is  the 
only  part  of  it  which  was  ever  caryed  into  cfFe6l)  re- 
gards the  continuation  of  the  Syjiem  of  the  Hulks. 

It  declares  that  for  the  more  effeftual  punifh- 
ment  of  atitocious  male  offenders  liable  to  be  tranf- 
ported,  the  Court  may  order  fuch  Convifts  as  are  of 
proper  age,  and  free  from  bodily  infirmity,  to  be 
punifhed  by  being  kept  on  board  fhips  or  veffels;  and 
employed  in  hard  labour  in  railing  fand,  foil,  and 
gravel,  and  cleanfmg  the  River  Thames,  or  any 
other  river,  or  port,  approved  by  the  Privy  Council; 
or  in  any  other  works  upon  the  banks  or  fhores  of 
the  fame,  under  the  direftion  of  fuperintendants  ap- 
proved of  by  the  Juflices,  for  a  term  not  iefs  than  me 
year,  nor  more  than  five-,  except  an  offender  be  lia-. 
ble  to  tranfportation  for  14  years,  in  which  cafe  hi:> 
punifhment  may  be  commuted  for  7  years  on  board 
the  Hulks. 

The  mode  of  feeding  is  the  fame  as  already  ex;» 
,«> .  plainedi 
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pTained,  and  the  clothing  is  to  be  at  the  drTcretion  of 
the  fuperinteudant.  A  firrihr  difciplinc,  varied  only 
by  local  circuinftanres,  is  alfo  e'ftabliflied;  and  on 
the  difcharge  of  any  of  the  conviSs,  they  are- to  re- 
ceive for  prefent  fubfiftence  from  20s.  to  3L  according 
to  circumftances. 

Th  e  concluding  part  of  the  Aft  obliges  the  gover- 
nors and  fuperintendants  ofahe  two  EftablifhiTients  to 
make  annual  returns  to  the  Court  of  King  s  Bench:  and 
alfo  authorifes  His  Majefty  to  appoint  an  InfpeSor  (if 
ibe  two  Penitentiary  Houfesy  of  the  fcveral  veffels  or 
bulks  on  the  River  Thames ,  and  of  all  ibe  other  gaols  and 
places  of  criminal  confinement  within  the  City  ofljmdon 
and  County  ofMiddlefexi  thefe  Infpeftors  are  perfonaUy 
to  vifit  every  fuch  place  of  confinement  at  lead  once  a 
quarter,  to  examine  into  the  particulars  of  each,  and 
to  make  a  return  to  the  Court  of  King^s  Bench,  of  the 
Jiate  of  the  buildings — the  ctmdufl  of  the  t^trs — treats 
ment  of  the  prifoners—fate  of  tbeir  earnings  and  ex^ 
pences — and  to  follow  up  this  by  a  report  to  both 
Houfes  of  Parliament,  at  the  beginnii^g  of.  each 
Seffion* 

It  is  much  to  be  lamented  that  neither  of  thefe 
two  lalutary  Afts,  fo  far  as  regarded  Penitentiary  Houfes^ 
which  feemed  to  hold  out  fofairaprofpeftofempby« 
jng  convifts,  in  purfuit;^  connefted  with  produSlive 

*  The  very  nfeful  Syftett  of  InfpeOion  Tiere  dlided  to,  ioei 
not  appear  to  have  been  ever  adopted : — If  properly  exeemed»  qn« 
fpeakahle  bcpeiiu  to  the  Public  would  tiDqueftionably  refult  fro 
It, 
«  «  lahouf^ 
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lahuTj  induftry^  and  ukimate  nfirmaim$  without  feodi* 
ing  them  out  of  the  kingdom^  have  been  carried  ef« 
fe6tually  into  execution  )--*for  in  the  year  1784,  the 
Syftem  of Tranfporution  was  again  revived,  by  the  A£l 
.  of  the  24th  Geo.  XIL  ftat.  a.  cap.  56 ;  ^^  which  em- 
powers the  Court,  before  whom  a  male  felon  Ihall  be 
convi3ed,  to  order  the  prifoner  to  be  tranfported  be- 
yond feas,  either  within  His  Majefty's  dominions  or 
elfewhere;  and  his  fervice  to  be  afligned  to  the  con- 
traflor  who  (hall  undertake  fuch  tranfportation.** 

Th£  fame  A61  continues  the  Syftem  of  the  Hulks 
for  a  further  length  of  time ;  by  dire6ling  the  removal 
of  Convi6ls,  under  fentence  of  deaths  andrq)rieved  by 
His  Majefty,  and  alfo  fuch  as  are  under  fentence  of 
tranfportation  (being  free  from  infectious  diforders)  to 
other  places  of  confinement,  either  inland^  or  on  board 
of  any  fhip  or  veflel  in  the  river  Thames,  or  any  other 
navigable  river;  and  to  continue  them  fo  confined  un- 
til tranfported  according  to  law,  or  until  the  expiration 
of  the  term  of  the  fentence  fliould  otherwife  entitle 
them  to  their  liberty. 

This  plan  of  Tranfporution,  through  the  medium 
of  contraQors,  (although  fome  felons  were  fent  to 
Africa)  does  not  appear  to  have  anfwered ;  from  the 
great  difficulty  of  finding  any  fituation,  fince  the  Re- 
volution in  America,  where  the  fervice  of  Convids 
could  be  rendered  produAive  or  profitable  to  Mer- 
chants, who  would  underuke  to  tranfport  them ;  and 
hence  arofe  the  Idea  of  makfaig  an  Eftablifliment  for 
thelfe  outcafts  c/f  Society  in  the  infant  colony  of  NeV 

U  South 


.S<nuh  Wales,  to.wbich  remote  jfegion  it  was  a(  length 
determined  to  tranfport  atrocious,  offenders.— Accord- 
ingly, in  the  year  1787,  an-Acl  paffed^  (27  Geo.  III. 
cap..  2,)  authorizing  the  eftabli(hment  of  4  Court  of 
Judicature  for  the  trial  of  offenders  who  fiiould  be 
tranfported  to  New  South  Wales. 

Another  Aft  of  the  following  year,  (28  Geo. 
In.  cap.  24,)  empowered  His  Majefty,  under  his  Royal 
Sign  Manual,  to  authorize  any  perfon  to  make  con- 
trafts  for  the  Tranfportation  of  offenders,  and  to  direft 
to  whom  fecurity  fhould  be  given  for  the  due  perfor- 
mance of  the  contraft. 

By  the  Aft  of  30  Geo.  III.  cap.  47,  the  Gover- 
nor of  the  Setdement  may  remit  the  punifhment  of 
offenders*  there:  and  on  a  certificate  from  him  their 
names  (hall  be  inferred  in  the  next  General  Pardon. 

Under  thefe  various  legiflative  regulations,  the 
two  Syftems  of  Punifhment,  namely,  the  Hulks  and 
Tranfportation  to  New  South  Wales,  have  been  autho- 
rized and  carried  into  execution. 

The  Syftem  of  the  Hulks  commenced  on  the  1 2th 
day  of  July,  in  the  year  1776*;  and  from  that  time 
until  the  12th  of  December  1795,  comprehending  a 
period  of  oineteen  years,  7999  convifts  were  or- 
dered to  be  punifhed  by  hard  labour  on  the  river 
Thames,  and  Ilangfton  and  Portfmouth  harbours,which 
are  accounted  for  in' the  following  manner. 

.  *  In  a  financial  view,  the  fyftem  of  the  Hulks  is  entitled  to 
i^^itrious  attention;  fyom  the  year  i7'j6  to  1789*  ^C? 20,873  was 
exr;.eaded  in  maintaining  the  Convidis  on  the  Thames. 

Slrjobn  Sixfiair's  Hift.  Rruenue^  Vol,  IT.  page  89. 

1.  Convid^ 


\ 
I 

\ 

1 
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1.  Convids  ordered  to  hard  labour  on  the 
River  Thames,  from  12th  July  1776,  to  the 

i-th  Janu.iry,  1778  —  2024 

2.  Convifts,  under  Jentence  of  Tranfportation^ 
put  on  board  the  Hulks  on  the  River 
Thames,  from  1  ith  Jaunary,  1783,  to  12th 
December  1795  4775 

3.  Dedutly  under  fentence  of  Tranfportation, 
put  on  board  the  Hulks  in  Langdon  and 
Portsmouth  Harbours^  received  from  the 
Hulks,  at  Woolwich,  on  the  20th  of  Ju;ie 

1791  ■  —  *  466 

Additional  ConviSs  fent  from  different  pri* 
fons  to  Portsmouth  and  Langflon  from  i79i> 
to  ili  December  1795  —  1200 

To  which,  add  thote  from  Woolwich  as  above     466 


Of  the  above  ConviAs  there  have  been 

Difcharged  ■     —         1610 

Pardoned  •^  —  790 

Efcaped  — ^  130 

2530 

Removed  to  other  Gaols  ■  17 

Tranfported  to  New  South  Wales    -—  2207 

Died*  *>     ■  "  "   "  1949 


And  there  remain  in  the  Hulks  on  the 

Thames  "-^       523 

And  at  Langfton  Habour         770 


1299 


4309 


1666 


Total    7999 


6700 


Total  as  above  ^7999 

*  A  malignant  fever,  at  one  period,  earried  oflT  a  vaft  number, 

in  fpite  of  every  effort  to  preveat  it. 

f  Money  voted  by  ParlUment  foT  the  fupport  of  Convict. 

.  5  On  tkie  Thames         -  -  /C'i»393    4  * 

FeD.  1794-  J  At  Langfton  and  Portfrooath         -         18,576  x?  8 

C  On  the  Thames  -  «       3.033     o  O 

APfU  1797- -< Ac  Langfton  Harbour  9,62^   it  6 

{Maintcnanceof  Convids  atHome        SStOOo    o  o 

Expended  in  three  Yeari      £l\fi^\  ^4  ^^ 

^  U  a  The 
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The  i299now(niboardtlieHQllu*would»  according  to  their  fen* 
.   eenccy  be  difcharged  in  the  following  proportions  :>— 


From  Woolwich. . 

Conv, 

Langft 

on  Harbour. 

Conv. 

Anno  1796 

— 

3 

Anno 

1796        — 

^S 

1798 

— 

29 

1797        ~ 

7 

1799 

— 

185 

1798        ^ 

79 

1800 

— - 

H* 

1799        — 

200 

1 801 

_ 

52 

1800        — 

ip 

1802 

— 

54 

1801        -«- 

120 

1806 

*— 

5 

1802        -^ 

106 

1807 

—1 

a 

1808 

— 

2 

*       « 

677 

— 

456 

For  Life 

99 

For  Life 

67 

Total 

776 

i 

At  Woolwich 

•   • 

Total 

?»? 

■^        •^ 

1299 

Thb  Contraftors  for  the  Cqnvifts  at  Woolwich 
and  Langfton  Harbour,  (as  appears  from  documents 
laid  before  the  Houfe  of  Commons)  entered  into  ^n 
agreement  with  the  Lords  of  the  Treafury,  obliging 
themfelves  for  the  conjideratitm  of  is.  ^d.  per  dqyj 
(being  £2%  i6i..  3i*  a  ytzx  Jbr  each  ConyicI^)  to  pro- 
vide at  their  own  coft  or  charge,  one  or  more  Hulks^ 
to  keep  the  fame  in  proper  repair,  to  provide  proper 
Ships'  Companies  for  the  fafjs .  Cuftody  of  fuch  Con- 
vifts ;  and  fufficient  meah  drink^  clothings  and  medical 
affiftancij  for  the  Conyi6ls;  a$  alfo  to  fuflain  ail  other 
charges  (excepting  the  expence  of  the  Chaplain^  Coroner 

and  bounties*  |.o  difcharge  Conyifts  :*}  obeying,  at  the 

•   •  •• 

*  This  expencei  by  an  account  laid  befefe  the  Hovfe  -pf  Com* 
^onsy  for  one  Year>  ending  the  1 5th  Feb.  1 79 ^^  appears  to  be-^ 

Expence  of  Chaplain,  Coroneri  apd  Bounties  for  Con^  .. 
•    vifts  at  Woolwich  •  '♦■■■.  ,    *       *  221     17    4 

At  Langilon  and  Portfmonth  Harbours  153     19     i 

Total    ^375     17    o 

fame 
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fame  time,  all  the  ordersof  His  Majefty's  principal 
Secretary  of  State  for  the  Home  Deparment,  refpeO:- 
ing  the  Cohvias. 

The  terms  oF  thefe  lad  contrads  appear  to  be  as 
favourable  for  Government  as  could  reafonably  be  ex- 
i)e6led,  under  all  circuniftances;  and  the  advantages  to 
the  Public  are  the  more  important  as  it  appears  from 
the  fame  documents  laid  before  the  Houfe  of  Com- 
mons,  that  the  labour  performed  by  the  Convifls  is  pro* 
dudive  in  a  certain  degree,-^aj  the  following  Statement 
iuiUJhezbi 

.    From  the  ift  January  1789  to  the  ift  January 

179&,  it  appears  that  6539432  days*  work  had 

been  performed  at  Langflon  Harbour,   Portf- 

'mouth,  and  Woolwich  Warren  \  which  being  - 

eflimatedat  gil.  a  day,  is  — ^         -   £^^^5^%     *4 

•        •        '  and 

From  the  ift  January  1789  to  the  ift  January 
1798/  it  alfo  s^pears  that  260,440  days'  work 
had  been  performed  at  the  Dock-yard  at  Wool- 
wich ;  which  being  partly  performed  by  artificers 
In  a  more  'pr6du£live  fpecies  of  labour,  is  efti- 
'mated  at  is.  a'  day  '  1 3,02a    d 


i*^ 


.Total  value  of  Convifts'  labour  in  3  years*        £*i7f5^5  14 
From  thefe  Statements  it  appears,  that  the  efti- 
mated  labour  of  the  Ck>nvi6ls  on  board  the  Hulks^ 
amounts  to  about  3-5th  parts  of  the  aQual  expence  in- 
curred by  their  maintenance. — -While  it  is  allowed  that 

*  500  Convi6b  were  employed  at  Woolwich,  and  510  af  Lang'' 
fton  and  PortTmooth,  at  the  time  thefe  Accounts  were  made  Qp> 
making  in  all  loio  Perfons* 

confiderabk 
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confiderable  improvements  have  been  made  with  regard 
to  the  reduftion  of  the  expence ;  that  provifion  has  alfo 
been  made  for  religious  and  moral  inftruflion,  by  cfta- 
bliihed  falaries  to  chaplains ; — and  that  the  contra£lors 
have  honourably  performed  their  part  of  the  under- 
taking; it  is  much  to  be  lamented  that  this  experiment 
has  not  been  attended  with  more  beneficial  confc- 
quences  to  the  Public;  not  only  in  rendering  the  la- 
bour of  the  Convifts  produftive  in  a  greater  degree,  fo 
as  at  lead  to  be  e<}ual  to  the  expence,  but  alfo  in 
amending  the  morals  of  thefe  our  miferable  fcUow- 
mortals;  fo  that  on  their  return  to  Society,  they  might, 
in  fome  refpeS,  atone  for  the  errofs  of  their  former 
lives,  by  a  courfe  of  honed  indudry,  ufeful  to  them«> 
felves  and  to  their  Country.  On  the  contrary,  experi- 
ence has  fliewn  that  many  of  them,  indead  of  proBting 
by  the  punifhment  they  have  fufFered  (forgetting  they 
were  under  fentence  of  death,  and  undifmayed  by 
the  dangers  they  have  efcaped)  immediately  ru(h  into 
the  fame  courfe  of  depredation  and  warfare  upon  the 
Public:. nay,  fo  hardened  and  determined  in  this  rc- 
fpeft  have  fome  of  them  been,  as  even  to  make  propp- 
fals  to  their  old  friends,  the  Receivers,  previous  to  the 
period  of  their  difcharge,  to  purchafe  their  newly  ac- 
quired plunder.  It  has  already  been  fliewn,  that  thofc 
few  alfo,  who  are  lefs  depraved,  and  perhaps  difpofed 
to  amend  their  conduft,  can  find  no  refource  for  la- 
bour; and  are  thus,  too  frequently,  compelled,  by  dire 
neceffity,  to  heid  with  their  former  aflbciates  in  iniqui- 
ty.— See  pflgc  93^,  and  the  note  there. 

Reflecting 


Reflecting  on  this  Syftem  of  Punifhment  taken 
in  connexion  with  the  various  fafts  already  detailed  in 
this  Work,  it  feeras  not  impra£licable,  by  fome  impro- 
ved  arrangments,  even  to  render  the  Hulks  an  ufeful 
Eitablifhment,  without  the  hazard  of  thofe  injuries' to 
the  Public,  which  are  at  prefent  experienced. 

To  efFeft  this  purpofe,  it  mud  be  laid  down  as  an 
invariable  principle,  that  the  labour  muft  bejuch  as  to 
cover  every  expence  wbatfoevcr ;  and  that  no  CorrviSt^ 
guilty  of  death,  (hall  be  permitted  to  return  upon  Society^ 
without  fecurity  for  good  behaviour. 

By  felefting  thofe  atrocious  Offenders,  who  have 
forfeited  their  lives  without  any  claim  to  mercy,  as 
the  only  Convifls  who  (hall  ever  be  employed  in  the 
Hulks,  and  by  adjudging  them  to  ferve  in  a  courfe  of 
hard  labour  during  the  whole  of  their  lives,  a  more 
dreadful  example*  would  be  held  out  to  their  affoci- 
ates  in  iniquity,  than  even  the  punifhment  of  death  it- 
felf :  and  litde  doubt  can  be  entertained,  that  while 
thefe  forlorn  Ou|/cafts  might  be  rendered  in  fome  de- 
gree ufeful,  their  condition,  and  the  dread  of  a  fimilar 
doom,  would  deter  many  others  from  the  commiffioix 
of  crimes. 

Whoever  fhall,  from  habit  or  education,  be  able 
to  mingle,  in  a  difcuflion  of  this  fort,  a  general  know- 
ledge of  the  common  affairs  of  life,  with  the  informa- 
tion attached  to  the  duty  of  a  Magiftrate,  relative  to 
this  branch  of  the  criminal  jurifprudence  of  the  coun^- 
try,  will  at  once  perceive,  that  there  exift  many  more 

•  Vide  Chap.  XI.  where  this  propofition  is  fully  elucidated 
and  explained  in  pages  238— 241 ;  260;  279. 
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refburces  for  the  profitable  employment  of  ConviBs, 
than  will  occur  to  thole  whofe  thoughts  and  purfuits 
have  run  in  a  different  channel. 

In  every  pan  of  Great  Britain,  the  labour  of  man 
has  become  extremely  valuable.  While  the  extenfive 
Manufactures  of  the  Country  occupy  the  more  ingeni- 
ous handicrafts ;  men  are  often,  nay  always,  wanting  for 
the  more  laborious  occupations  of  digging  canals — re- 
moving  earth  far  embankments^ — quarrying  fiones  of  dif- 
ferent kinds,  for  building  and  pavements ;  working  on 
the  highways — at  allum  works,  and  in  raijing  coals  and 
ore  from  the  numerous  mines  in  different  parts  of  the 
country,  where  there  is  an  inexhauftible  refource  for 
human  labour. 

It  has  been  already  obferved  in  the  courfc  of  this 
Work,  {and  it  is  an  obfervation  that  well  de/erves  at* 
tention)^  **  That  it  rarely  happens  that  an  atrocious  of- 
fender^ or  a  profeffed  tbief  is  not  an  ingenious,  clever 
man.'' — He  muft  be  a  man  not  cHxly  of  refource,  but 
poffefling  that  firmnefs  of  mind  and  courage,  which, 
if  ufefuUy  and  virtuoufly  employed,  would  have 
raifed  him  above  the  fphere  that  many  of  this  clafs  ap- 
pear to  occupy  in  Society. 

Why,  therefore,  fliould  not  the  Public  reap  the 
benefit  of  this  ingenuity,  in  its  fullefl  extent,  as  far  z& 
ftiall  be  confiflent  with  fafe  cuftody  ? 

While  the  labour  of  man  is  fo  valuable;  while 
4b  many  public  and  private  undertakings  are  going  on 
in  this- country,  requiring  diis  labour;  it  is  worthy  the 
moll  ferious  attendon  that,  /;/  many  injlanccs^  the  fervice 

of 


of  Convifts  wpuld  be  far  faperiorto  that  of  the  general 
run  of  labourers;  from  the  certainty  of  having  the  la- 
bour performed  in  a  given  time,  ariGng  from  the  legal 
difcipline  and  fubordination,  which  muft  enter  into  the 
Syftem  of  controul  and  fafe  cuftody;  where  neither  the 
aleboufcy  nor  holiday  rambles  will  difappoint  the  em- 
ployers, as  it  is  at  prefent  too  frequently  the  cafe,  on  fud- 
den  or  important  emergencies. 

Upon  a  fubjeft  of  this  kind,  of  all  others  the  mod 
important  to  Society,  it  is  not  neceffary  to  hazard 
vague  or  uncertain /peculations. — ^To  men  of  bufinefs, 
and  men  of  the  world,  the  means  now  fuggefted  for 
the  ufeful  employment  of  Convifts  is  obvious  and  prac^ 
ticable  at  firft  view. — ^The  labour  of  man  carried  to  its 
fulleft  extent,  wher^  abody  of  people  are  coUefted  to- 
gether, may  be  eftimated^  at  the  prefent  period,  on  ^n 
average,  at  ts.  Sd.  a  day,  ev^n  in  the  coarfeft  and  mofl 
fervile  employment: — But  if  authority  could  be  exer- 
cifed,  and  unneceflfary  interruptions  of  labour  pre- 
vented, the  average  would  be  equal  to  tzvo  Jbillings  at 
leaft :  and  hence  it  may  be  fairly  concluded,  that  to 
any  contraftor,  who  had  the  means  of  employing  able^ 
bodied  conviiis^  their  fervices,  while  in  healthy  would 
be  worth  about  30I.  a  year. 

This  will  be  more  obvious,  when  it  is  taken  into 
the  calculation,  that  many  of  thefe  unhappy  people 
have  been  bred  to  ufeful  mechanical  employments^ 
which  might  render  their  labour  extremely  produfUve; 
while  others,  by  conftant  pra6lice^  in  even  the  coarfeft 
works,  foon  acquire  a  fleight  or  facility  in  the  execu* 
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doll,  which  enables  them  to  double,  and  fometimes  to 
treble,  their  earnings  in  the  courfe  of  a  year. — ^This  has 
been  manifefted,  in  innumerable  inftances,  in  removing 
^arth,  or  making  embankments  for  canals  and  inland 
navigations. — A  ftranger  to  this  fpecies  of  labour,  of 
the  greatcft  bodily  ftrength,  cannot,  at  the  outfct,  earn 
near  fo  much  money  as  a  perfon  of  not  half  the  athletic 
powers,  who  has  been  accuftomed  to  fuch  work. 

The  fame  reafoning  applies  to  every  kind  of  la- 
bour; and  therefore  if  ConviQs,  dcftined  to  fervile 
employments  for  life,  are  not  at  firft  able  to  earn  the 
ufual  wages,  conftant  prafticc,  aided  by  their  own  na- 
tural genius,  will  foon  enable  them  to  reach  the  ne 
plus  ultra  of  human  exertion;  They  would  thus  be  ren- 
dered valuable  acquifitions  to  many  enterprifing  and 
ufeful  Affociations  in  this  kingdom;  who  would  not 
only  be  able  to  give  ample  fecurity  for  their  fafe  cuf- 
tody,  but  alfo  for  the  due  performance  of  every  other 
covenant  which  might  relate  to  the  prefervation  of 
healthy  and  to  the  /io/,  cloathing^  hours  of  laiour,  and 
religious  and  moral  injirudion  of  fuch  Convicts :  as  well 
as  for  the  allowance  in  money  to  be  made  to  each,  out 
of  their  earnings:  For  iuch  encouragement  fliould  be 
held  out,  not  only  to  fofien  the  rigour  of  the  punifh- 
ment,  in  proportion  to  the  good  behaviour  of  the  Con- 
via,  but  alfo  to  aflift  in  the  fupport  of  the  families  of 
thofe  who  have  wives  and  children,  or  to  make  reftitu-^ 
tion  to  thofe  they  have  injured. 

Let  the  Experiment  only  bc\ricd  at  fnfl  on  a 
fmall  icale  i  and,  if  the  Author  of  tliefe  pages  is  not 

much 
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much  miilaken^  applications  would  be  made  by  perfons 
of  great  refpeflability,  and  even  premiums  offered  for 
an  aflignment  of  the  fer vices  of  Convids  under  fucb 
circumftances  :  thus  relieving  the  Public  from  a  very 
heavy  annual  expence,  and  rendering  ufeful  and  pro* 
duflive  to  the  Country  the  labour  of  the  moft  mif- 
chievous  part  of  the  Community ;  whofe  atonement  in 
this  manner  for  the  injuries  they  have  done  to  Society, 
by  being  more  immediately  under  the  eye  of  the  Pub- 
lic, would  probably  go  further  in  preventing  crimes  (as 
has  been  already  repeatedly  urged)  than  even  Deat^ 
iifelf,  or  any  other  mode  of  punifhment  that  could  be 
devifed.* 

■ 

^  But  though  it  fliould  not  accord  with  the  wifdom 
of  the  Legiflature  to  permit  the  labour  of  convifls  to 
be  let  out,  on  contrafl^  to  any  perfon  who  can  ^ive  pro* 
per  fecurity  for  performing  the  covenants  which  may 
be  required^  there  are  other  methods  of  rendering  their 
exertions  ufeful;  by  dividing  them  among  the  different 
•  Dock-yards,  affigning  a  particular  place  where  they 
fhall  work  by  themfelves,  in  moving  zx\A/awing  large 
timber^  forging  anchors  or  making  cerclage .  In  thefe 
fituations,  under  proper  management,  their  labour 
•would,  in  a* very  ihort  time,  yield  at  lead  double  the 
fum  neceflary  to  maintain  them ;  and  afford  a  liberal 
rcfource  for  thofe  pecuniary  encouragements,  which 
would  reconcile  them  to  their  lot,  and  induce  them  to 
exert  all  their  vigour  in  rendering  their  labour  pro 
duftive.  Tii£ 

•  Vide  Chap  XI.  Pages  238 — 241 ;  and  page  31 1. 
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The  great  error  hitherto,  already  fufficientty  ex- 
plained, has  been  in  permitting  Convi£ls  to  be  at  largt 
upon  Society ;  after  herding  together  under  circumftan^ 
ces  where  the  certainty  oF  liberty  within  a  known 
period  excited  no  other  wifli  than  to  return  to  their 
former  crimes;  encouraged  and  fortified  in  wickednefs, 
by  additional  fources  of  ill-gained  knowledge,  for  elu- 
ding detection  and  evading  the  law. 

When  an  atrocious  offender  has  forfeited  his  life 
by  the  Laws  of  his  Country,  and  is  ready  to  drop  into 
the  graved  with  the  dread  before  his  eyes  of  being 

■  *  •  •  • 

placed  upon  the  table  of  an  Anatomift  for  diffcftion': 
— ^wher^  is  the  hardfhip  of  giving  him  an  option  to 
accept  ol perpetual  labour^  as  the  price  of  life? — yet 
that  this  h^s  been  thought  too  fevere,  may  be  gathered 
from  the  A£ls  of  the  Legiflature  quoted  in  this  Chapter. 

A  Moment's  reQe6lion^  however,  op  the  opera* 

tion  of  this  fpecies  of  Puriifliment  would  Ihew,  that  ia 

point  of  manual  labour,  the  hardfhip  to  be  inipofed  is 

no  more  than  every  honed  artifan,  who  works  indud 

trioufly  for  his  family,  muft,  during  the  whole  CBurfe  of 

his  life^  impofe  upon  himfelf. — The  condidoris  of  a 

Corivift  would  even  in  fome  refpeCls  be  fuperior ;  iii. 

afmuch  as  he  would  have  medicalailiflande,  and  other 

advantages  tending  to  the  prefervation  of  health,  whicR 

do  not  attach  to  the  lower  clafses  of  the  People ;  whofe 

irregularities,  not  being  reftrained,  and  whofc  purfuits 

and  labours,  not  being  direfted  by  good  judgement  and 

intelligence,  often  produce  bad  health    and  extreme 

poverty  and  diftrels. 

But 


But  altboagh  it  is  fuggefted  as  ai»  indifjpenfable 
general  rule,  for  the  purpofe  of  preventing  crimes,  tha^ 
no  offender  who  has  been  condemned  to  death,  fhouid 
ever  be  at  Urge  upon  Society  again,  it  is  by  no  means 
meant  to  infinuate  that  the  Royal  Mercy  fhouid  be  in« 
tirely  (hut  againil  all  thefe  unhappy  outcafts ; — God 
Forbid  ! — ^It  may  happen  that  fome  of  them  may  well 
deferve  Mercy,  after  certain  probation^  and  the  hope 
of  obtaining  it  (hould  dill  be  kept  alive;  but  in  this,  as 
well  as  in  every  other  caje^  it  furely  would  be  greatly 
for  the  intereft  of  the  Public,  that  free  pardons  flioul4 
only  be  obtained,  on  the  exprefs  condition  that  two  re* 
fponfible  perfons  ihould  become  Bail  for  the  good  be? 
haviour  of  the  Convifl^  for  the  term  of  feven  years  at 
lead ;  and  dbat  fuch  bail  (hould  forfeit  a  certain  fuix| 
pf  money,  if  any  new  crime  was  committed  within  that 
period. — This  fliould  be  previoufly  underftood  by  all 
perfons  applying  for  pardons  ;  and  it  would  tend  to 
prevent  abufe  if  the  applicants  themfelves,  or  two  of 

them,  were  required  to  become  Bail  for  the  convi6i  on 

'  ... 

the  above  conditions. 

This  is  furely  a  moderate  requeft:  for  as  every 
Convift  thus  reftored  to  Society,  may  be  reafonably 
fuppofed  to  increafe  the  ri(k  of  public  injury  ;  a  right 
attaches  to  the  Community  to  expe6l  fome  fecurity 
^agaifift  fuch  additional  hazard — And  t)iis  would  proba- 
bly be  granted  with  the  lefs  relu&ance,  as  thofe  whq 
generally  intereft  themfelves  in  procuring  pardons^  do 
it,  either  from  a  belief  of  the  Convift's  innocence,  oc 
from  a  (Irong  impreffion  that  he  never  will  again  of-* 
fend  againil  the  Laws  of  his  Country. 

Having 


Havimg  thus  fiiggefted  fuch  expedients  as  have 
occured  for  improving  the  Syftem  of  the  Hulks,  and 
Punifliments  by  labour  in  this  Country  ;  it  now  re- 
mains to  examine  the  fa£ls  regarding  the  prefent  mode 
of  ^rafifpr^rtaticn  oF  convifts  to  New  South  Wales  ; 
with  a  view  to  confider  how  for  any  prafticable  im- 
provements can  be  introduced  into  that  Syftem.* 

The  mod  prominent  objetlion  is  not  to  the  fpe- 
cies  of  punifhment ;  but  to  the  enormous  expcnce  at- 
tending it ;  which  could  not  pofTibly  have  been  fore- 
fcen  at  the  time,  otherwife  it  would  probably  have 
never  been  adopted.t  The 

•  Sir  John  Sinclair  (whose  i ndrfatigablc  researches  deserve 

much  commendation)  in  his  Histoiy  of  the  Pub  I  c  Revenue,  pub* 

Ushed  in  1790,  Vol.  II.  Page  89,  makes  the  following  observation. 

<*  About  j^ioo»ooo.  has  already  been  laid  out  in  attempting  to 
'*  establish  a  very  unpromising  Colony  in  Hew  South  Wales, 
*« — At  the  most  moderate  calculation,  the  Punishment  of 
"  petty  felons,  if  the  same  measures  are  pursued,  wil  cost 
«<  above  ,f  50,000.  per  annum :  an  article  wnich  has  not  as  yet 
*'  been  stated  in  any  estimate  of  the  permanent  expences  of 
"  this  Country." 

t  From  the  accounts  and  papers  which  were  la^d  before  the  House 

of  Commons  relative  to  the  Convicts  transported  to  New  South 

Wales,  and  ordered  to  be  printed  the  8:h  of  April,  1791,  and  the 

10th  and  s6th  of  March  1791,  the  following  Expences  appear  to  have 

been  incurred, in  the  courseof  about  four  years. 

I .  Expcnce  of  the  Civil  Establishment  of  New 

South  Wales,  from  the  year  17S7,  to  the 

loth  of  Oituberj  1790.  -  .,  iCt3«i90  17  x 

a.    Experce    of   the   Military  Establishment 

from  the  year  1787,  to  the  ist  oft  January,  1 791.         29.669  16  9 

),  Expcnce  of  Transporting  Convicts  to  New 
South  Wales  as  far  as  the  same  coul  I  be 
made  up  on  the  9th  of  February,  1791     •  161  075  17  % 


^* 


Carried  over       iC*03,936  11  o 

4-  Cost 
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The  firft  embarkation  to  New  South  Waks 
commenced  in  1787,  and  in  the  month  of  May  in  the 
following  year,  1030  male  and  female  Convifts  were 
landed  on  the  new  Colony.  In  twenty-one  months 
after,  there  were  77  deaths  and  87  births  in -the  whole 
Settlement;  which  was  divided,  by  placing  a  part  of 
the  Convifts  in  Norfolk  Ifland,  a  fmall  fertile  fpot, 
containing -only  about  14,000  aci'es  of  land;  andfitu- 

ated 

Brought  over       £  203,9136  11     o 

4.  Cost  of  Provisions  and  Stores  which  have 
been  sent  to  New  South  Wales  for  the  main- 
tenance and  support  oithe  Settlements  there  j 
as  far  as  the  same  could  be  made  up  on  the 

9thof  Febmary  1791.  —  —        ^4,553    4  8{ 

5.  Expences  of  His  Majesty's  ships  SyriuSf 
Suppfyf  Guardian t  find  Corgort^  sent  on  ser- 
vice to  New  South  Wales  •*-  —        959601     o    o 

Total  (according  to  the  Statement,  printed  by 
order  of  the  House  of  Commons,  Sth  of 
April  X791)  —  T—  «—      3^4*090  15  8  J 

I .  Expence  of  provisbns  and 
sundry  articlos  sent  to  South 
Wales,  including  bills  drawn 
on  accoimt  of  Convi6ls  sent 
thither ;  per  account,  made 
up  to  the  7th  of  Feb.  1792  £11,179  '*  ^ 
«!•  iixpeiice^of  provisions  and 
stores  sent  to  New  South 
Wales,  Ibr  the  support  of 

the  Convicts,  including  bills  ...  ,    , 

drawn;  per  account,  made 

upto23dof  Feb.  1791    -    53»55»  ^7    •i 

3.  Expence  of  clq^ithing,  tpols, 
and  implements  of  husband- 
ry, shipped  in  .the  Pitt 
Transport;    reported     i5th 

#       of  Feb.   179*        —        — .  7f937     S    4 

4.  £xpence  of  cloathino;  and 
iiecessaries,  shipped  in  the  1 

,    ♦    \  Kitty  Trauisport;   reported 

f6thof  Feb.  1792.    i-     •    — .    155    o    o 

■■■■■  W«^>~iiWMMBM«^»^M»W 

Carried  over  £83,863    H  loj      iCs 841090  15    H 
'    •*'  5.  Specie^ 
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ated  about  1 200  miles  diftant  from  Sydney  Cove^  in 
New  South  Wales ;  where  the  feat  of  Government  is 
fixed. — In  this  Projeft,  and  in  the  transportation  and 
maintenance  of  about  7,000  convids,  above  h^lf  a 
million  of  money  has  been  already  expended.*  A  cir- 
cumftance,  which  certainly  (hews  the  great  anxiety  of 
Government  to  devife  means  of  punifhment  calcu- 
lated to  rid  Society  of  thefe  irreclaimable  outcafts' 
whole  daily  accumulation  called  for  the  adoption  of 
fome  expedient  to  prevent  their  return  upon  the  Public. 

Like  all  new  Colonial  Settlements, great  ftruggles, 
fevere  hardfhips,  and  difficulties  were  experienced  at 

Brought  over       £%3f%€i  14    lo}  ^384,090  15    U 
5.   Specie    shipped  to  New 

South  Wales  id  the  Kitty 

Transport;  reported  16th 

of  Feb.  179*  -  i,oot    o    © 

€,  Cloathing  and  other  arti- 

clesy  ordered  to  be  provided 

by  an  order  of  Treasury, 

dated    5th  of  Jan.    1792; 

estimated  by  report  16th  of 

Feb.  179%  at  -  ii,eoo    o    o 

Total,  according  to  the  Statc- 
inent,printedbyanorderof 
the  House  of  Commons,  loth 
and  26t|i  of  March  179a  -  -        9^,1^4    V4  toi 

Aggregate  Total   £^to,^sS    ^o   7j 
•^•-  By  the  abpTe-mentioned 

Document,  the  future  Civil 

Establishment  it  fixed  an* 

nuallyat  -  -     £z,ts^    e    9 

Future  annual  charge  of  the 

Military  Establishment  6^134    1     3 

Total,  firbm  1791  to  1792  M9^»     V    3 


Total  Ezpence,  as  far  as  could  be  made  up 

till  Februanr  17Q1                 -                  -  ^490,945  i|  loj 
Further  vote  of  Firiiament,  5th  Feb.  1794,  19,820    810 
Ttii^cT  vote  for  money  issued  and  not  pro- 
vided for,  April  1797             «—               —  33>*«S  '4    > 
Further  vote  for  New  South  Wales  for  1797  30,000    o    o 

•  Total  till  1797  jC574>59»    «    9^ 
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the  outfet,  and  for  fome  years  after  were  heightened 
in  a  very  confiderable  degree,  by  the  immenfe  dif- 
tance  from  the  mother  country  ; — the  vaft  length  of 
the  voyage;  and  the  difficulty  and  uncertainty  of 
fending  regular  fupplies  ;  thefe  were  often  felt,  (hot- 
withftanding  thie  attention  of  Government)  as  ferious^ 
evils;  Gncc  the  principal  fupport  of  the  Colony,  for  the 
firft  three  years,  depended  chiefly  on  the  provifions, 
ftores,  and  cioathing^  which  were  fent  from  England. 
And  although  with  regard  to  mere  Jubjiftence^  there  is 
now  a  profpctl  of  the  Colony  becoming  independent 
of  fupplies  from  this  Country:  yet  with  refpeft  to 
cloathihg  and  all  other  articles,  its  wants  will  experi- 
ence no  dimuniiion,  and  Humanity  requires  that  they 
(hould  be  attended  to. 

When  the  meafure  of  eftablifhing a  fettlement  in 
New  South  Wales  was  determined  upon,  a  hope  was 
probably  entertained  that  while  the  great  expence  of  a 
paffage  home,  joined  to  the  fertility  of  the  foil,  and  the 
falubrity  of  the  climate,  would  induce  convifts  to  re- 
main after  the  expiration  of  their  banifbment,  fo  as 
not  to  become  troublefome  again  in  their  native  coun^ 
try ;  the  tranfportation  to  an  unknown  region,  inha- 
bited by  favages  and  placed  at  fuch  a  remote  diftance 
from  England,  would  exhibit  this  fpecies  of  punifh- 
ment  in  a  light  lb  terrific,  as  to  prove  the  means  of 
preventing  crimes. 

Experience,  however,  has fhewn  not  only  that 
this  falutary  eifed  has  not  been  produced  ;  but  that 
the  great  diftance  of  New  South  Wales  has  not  proved 
a  bar  to  the  return  of  a  confiderable  number  of  the 

X  more 
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more  atrocious  and  adroit  thieves,  feveral  of  whom 
are  known  to  be  again  upon  the  town. 

If  the  aged  or  infirm  only  were  fent  out,  they 
would,  in  procefs  of  time,  become  the  chief  inhabitants 
of  the  Colony,  and  would  prove  a  dead  weight  upon 
Government  as  long  as  they  exifted. 

Considering  the  ver)' remote diftance  of  this 
new  Colony^  it  is  much  to  be  lamented,  that  no  im- 
mediate profpefl  is  held  out  of  any  one  of  its  pro- 
du£Uons  ever  becoming  a  valuable  article  of  commerce 
in  Europe. — This  circumftance,  by  depriving  the 
inhabitants  of  the  power  of  making  any  returns  fox  the 
fupplies  of  Cloadiing,  and  other  European  articles, 
which  their  neceffities  require,  joined  to  the  great  ex- 
pence  of  conveying  fuch  fupplies,  encourages  no  hope 
that  the  national  expences  can  be  materially  diminiihed 
^(excepting  with  regard  to  the  articles  of  provifionj  for 
a  great  length  of  time.* 

As  the  expeflation  formed  of  the  early  ability  of 
the  new  inhabitants  at  leaft  to  fupply  all  their  own 
want$,  feems  in  a  great  meafure  difappointed,  the  defire 
to  reduce  the  national  expence  annually  incurred,  or 
to  keep  it  within  fome  moderate  bounds,  will  fuggeft 
the  idea  of  limiting  the  tranfportation  of  felons.  This 
may  be  done  by  infliSing  this  punifhment  chiefly  on 
thofemore  atrocious  offenders,  (connefted  with  gangs 

of  thieves  in  the  metropolis)  who  are  not  only  in  the 

« 

*  Caltivation  of  Indigo  feems  to  hold  out  the  only  profpe^ 
of  enabling  the  new  Colonics  to  ^y  for  the  fapplies  which  mud  ne- 
ceflarily  be  fcnt  them. — ^The  cUmftte  feems  to  be  well  calculated 
for  the  produAion  of  this  article>  and  it  might  be  right  to  order 
experiments  to  be  made^  as  the  freight  would  not  be  high  on  fa 
valuable  a  Commodity. 

-.  ...  full 
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f\l\\  vigour  of  youth  and  health.  To  as  to  fupport  them-^ 
fclves  by  their  own  labour;  but  who  alfo  poflefs  that 
rooted  depravity  which  renders  it  dangerous  to  hazard 
their  mixing  with  convi6ls  unacquainted  with  the  vices 
of  the  Metropolis;  or  others,  who  might,  according 
to  the  idea  already  fuggefted,  be  rendered  ufeful  in 
their  native  country. 

But  a  coufiderable  difficulty  ftill  arifes^  which 
certainly  was  not  in  the  contemplation  of  the  Legi- 
flature^  when  this  fyftem  of  tranfpOrtation  was  firft 
devifedv — What  is  to  become  of  thofe  convifts  who 
are  aged^  lame^  ruptured^  epileptic^  or  otherwife  inca- 
pacitated from  being  ufeful  in  agricultural  purfuits? — 
they  cannot  be  fent  to  fo  diftant  a  region,  without, 
in  the  Rrft  inftance,  doing  violence  to  the  feelings  oF 
humanity!  by  hazarding  their  death  upon  fo  long  1 
Voyage;  or,  if  they  arrive,  of  entailing  upon  the  Public 
a  great  additional  expence,  by  fupporting  them  as  long 
as  they  exift.  This  clafs  (who  are  not  feldom  the  moft 
criminal)  can  be  fupported  at  home  at,  perhaps,  i-5th 
of  the  annual  expence  to  be  incurred  by  their  tranf- 
J)ortation;  fome  means  may  therefore  be  devifed  of 
employing  them  in  Penitentiary  Houfes,  fo  as  to  render 
their  labour  at  leaft  equal  to  their  fupport. 

The  foregoing  obfervations  may  fetVctolhew  the 
propriety  of  eftablifliing,  perhaps,yb«r  modes  of  punifh- 
ment  for  felons  liable  to  the  penalties  of  death  or 
tranfponation. 

1.  To  feleft  the  moft  docile  and  the  leaft  depraved  convifts,  who 
have  either  been  recently  led  aft  ray,  or  have  been  convifted  of 
crimes  coxnmitted  in  the  country,  and  who  do  not  at  all  belong 
to  any  gang  or  criminal  afTociadon  in  the  Metropolis  $  to  be  em- 
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ployed  cither  in  the  dock  yards,  or  their  fcrvices  made  over  to 
pcrfons  engagccj  in  public  works ;  who  would  agree  to  feed  and 
dothe  them,  and  to  make  them  certain  nllowances  for  the  fup- 
poft  of  their  families,  from  the  produce  of  their  labour — and 
this  without  auy  expcnce  to  the  public. 

Hi  To  fclcft  thofc  very  atrocious  offenders  who  are  able  to  work, 
biH  too  f:ir  advanced  in  life  to  anfwer  tlie  expence  of  fending 
them  to  New  South  Wales,  and  to  confine  themi  during  life,  in 
the  Hulks ;  to  labour  in  raifing  ballaft  upon  in  the  River  Thames ; 
*  or  to  perform  fervfJe  work  in  the  public  arfenals ;  under  circum- 
ftantcs  where  every  attention  (hould  be  paid  to  their  health  and 
.  religious  inllrudlion, 

III;  To  felefl  the  moCb  depraved  and  hardened  convi^  in  the 

vigour  of  life,  who  belong  to  gangs  of  rogues,  have  extenfive 

criminal  connexions  in  the  Metropolis,  and  who  have  been  long 

'  upon  the  town  as  profeded  thieves  and  burglan  j  and  tranfport 

,*them  to  New  South  Wales  for  life. 

IV-.  To  leled  the  t^^^f  infirm^  lamtf  mfturtd^  and  epileptic  capital 
^cpnviAs,  and  confine  them  for  life  in  Penitentiary  Houfes,    al- 
lowing them,  as  an  encouragement  to  labour  as  far  as  fbey  are 
able,  one  moiety  of  the  net  profits  of  their  earnings,  after  all  cx- 
penccs  are  paid. 

Th  I s  mode  of  difpofing  of  thcfe  unhappy  outcafts, 
while  it  tended  greatly  to  reduce  the  prcfcnt  expence, 
would,  when  combined  with  the  other  regulations 
w'hich  are  propofed,  opjerate  very  powerfully  in  redu- 
cing the  number  of  crimes,  as  well  as  criminals,  and 
of  courfe  the  number  of  convifts  in  future. 

Examples  of  punifhmcpt  in  immediate  execu- 
tions folemnly  conduced,  where  the  great  enormity  of 
the  offence  rendered  fo  dreadful  a  facrifice  neceffary 
for  the  good  of  the  public ;  joined  to  die  exhibition  of 
others  doomed  to  work. on  the  hi^hways  or  at  public 
works  in  the  view  of  the  great  body  of  the  people; 
while,  a    ihird  clafs   fliould  be  beheld  in  the  forlorn 
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ftate  of  perpetual  imprifonment  in  the  Hulks,  without 
hopes  of  p'irdon,  unlefs  under  extraordinary  circum- 
flances  of  good  behaviour,  and  where  fecurity  could  be 
found ;  and  a  fourth  banifhed  from  their  country  for- 
ever; would,,  perhaps,  prove  the  mod  merciful  ar- 
ran^emems  that  could  be  made  for  the  prevention  of 
crimes,  and  the  happinefs  and  fecurity  of  the  mafs  of 
the  people. — From  the  melancholy  piflure  which  has 
been  exhibited  in  ihe  preceding  pages  of  this  volume, 
it  is  but  too  evident,  that  for  the  purpofe  of  extending 
fecurity,  and  even  mercy,  to  the  public  at  large,  fome- 
thing  (Irong  and  energetic  has  become  indifpenfably 
neceffary. 

Penitentiary-Houses,  now  propofed,  for  the 
confinement  of  difeafed  convifts,  have,  for  the  laft 
twenty  years,  been  conlidered  as  a  very  populat  mode 
of  punifhment;  and  it  cahnot  be  fiifficiently  lamented 
that  the  laws  for  giving  energy  and  effefl  to  this  Syftem 
have  not  been  in  a  greater  degree  improved,,  and  carried 
more  generally  into  execution.. — For,  the  difappoint- 
mcnts  which  have  been  experienced  as  to  expefled 
utility,  wherever  fuch  houfes  have  been  creQed,  and 
not  fuccefsfully  conduQed,  upon  a  mipiite  examina- 
tion, will  be  found  to  have  proceeded  not  lefs  from  the' 
deficiency  of  the  Laws,  than  from  errors  in  the  execu- 
tive management :— -The  laid  requires  an  affemblage 
of  qualities,  difpofitions,  and  endowments,  which 
feem  rarely  to  meet  in  any  one  man — namely,  the  edu-^ 
cdtion  and  habits  of  a  complete  man  oftujinej's  and  r^- 
fouree^ — a  general  acquaintance  with  the  common  affairs 
of  life^^an  a£live  and  dif criminating  mind\  and  indifati- 
gaile  indujiry^— joined  to  a  philanthropic  dijpofitim — the 
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purefi  tnoraJs;  without  any  hurtful  propenfity />r  turn f of' 
idle  amujen^nt ; — and  thefe  muji  all  unite  in  a  per/on 
to  whom/uch  ajituation  would proye .convenient  f^nd  com-t 
fort  able ^ ' 

.  That  fuch  men  are. to  be  found  (although  feU* 
dom)  \z  unqueftionably  true*     It  is.  reafonable  to  pre- 
fume   that  public  ad\^ertifemcnts,  offering  adequate 
^ncQuragemepts,  would  bring  m^r^  of  great  merit  and. 
difcr^tiQi)  forward ;  whenever  it  (hall  become  the  fyf- 
tem  to  have  recourfe  to  fuqh  a  mode  of  application,— 
Under  fuch  fuperititendance  there  would  bp  little  dan- 
ger, with  the  refources  which  the  Metropolis  affords,, 
of  finding  good  and  produfUve  labour  fuited  to  the« 
(ituation  and  former  purfuits  of  the  conviQ.s;  while 
proper  attention  would  be  bellowed  on  the  means  of 
working  their  reformation,  and  of  reftoring  the  lefs 
criminal  to  Society,  after  a  certain  period;  with  a  prof. 
pe£l  of  becoming  more  ufeful  and  peaceable  members 
of  the  Community. — \\,  \%  earnel^ly  to  be  hoped,  thercr 
fore,  that  the  good  intentions  pf  thp  Legiflature  will 
not  he  defeated,  and  that  thp  fali^tary  mcafure  of  build- 
ing and  improving Peniientiary  Houfe§  in  the  different 
counties  will   be  carried   into    effeflual  execution, 
grounded  pn  the  a£l  of  the  j6th  of  His  prefent  Majefty 
already  mpptioned.T— And  if^  in  addition  to  this,  the  na- 
tional  Peniientiary  Houfes  for  male  and  female  convifts, 
authorized  tp  be  bqilt  in  the  yicinity  of  the  Metropolis, 
by   the  A61  of  the   ^gth  of  George    III.  cap.  74, 
(enlarged  by  the  34th   Gporge  I}I,    cap.  84)  fhaU 
be  carried  into  execution,  upon  an  improved  prin* 
f  iple,  a  mod  ufeful  refoiirce  will  be  afforded,  npt  only 

for 
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for  the  confinement  of  aged  and  difeafed  convifls,  but 
alfo  for  thofe  who  are  convifted  of  larcenies  and  mif- 
demeanors,  and  whofe  punifliment  does  not  extend  to 
tranfportation. 

Th  e  number  of  Convifts  of  this  laft  defcripjdon  is 
extremely  numerous,  as  has  already  been  ihewn  ;♦  of 
whom  many  hundreds,  after  a  fliort  imprifonment,  are 
thrown  back  every  year  upon  Society,  without  reforma- 
tion^— without  charaaer^ — zvitbout  friends^  and  with- 
out the'  means  offubjijlence. — ^The  refult  is  painful  to 
refleS  upon. — ^They  generally  refort  to  new  crimes, 
to  which  they  are  feldom  ill-difpofed,  from  the  educa- 
tion they  have  received  in  the  fchools  of  profligacy, 
which  they  have  recently  left;  and  by  this  kind  of  gra- 
dation the  flight  offender  becomes  a  complete  villain. 

Let  an  appeal  be  made  to  the  feelings  of  huma- 
nity in  behalf  of  thefe  early  vi£lims  to  vice  and  crimi- 
nality, and  let  their  unhappy  fituation  plead  for  the 
ellabliihment  of  the  local  and  national  Penitentiary 
Houfes  which  the  Legiflature  has  authorifed. — By  this 
means,  while  the  link  of  connexion  with  their  aflbciates 
in  mifchief  is  deftroyed,  youthful  criminals  will  be  ar- 
retted in  the  career  of  villainy;  and  after  a  courfe  of 
labour,  fobriety,  and  religious  and  moral  inftruflion, 
joined  to  good  and  judicious  difcipline,  accurately  car- 
ried ipto  e^cution,  they  may  be  alfo  reftored  to  So- 
ciety, with  minds  freed  from  'depravity,  and  with  fuch 
habits  of  induftry  and  fuch  a  difpofition  to  lead  a  new 
life  as  may  entitle  them  to  hope  for  employment ;  This 

*  Vidf  ^neral  view  of  Prifonen  ponilhed  and  difchaiged  'n  one 

Year,  page  ^30, 
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benefit  may  be  fecured  totbemby  a  certificate  of  good 
behaviour;  which  may  remove  their  former  ftigma, 
refcue  them  firom  the  dreadful  ftate  of  being  outcafls 
of  Society,  and  aflFord  them  an  opportunity  of  fuppprt. 
ing  themfelves  by  honed  labour  when  they  are  once 
'more  upon  the  world. 

These  proportions  are  not  the  refinements  of 
fpeculation,  doubtful  and  uncertain  in  their  ilTue. — 
The  whole  fyftem  accords  either  with  what  has  been 
already  fuggefted,  in  fubftance  and  tffcGt,  by  the  T^gif- 
lature;  or  what^has  been  conceived  to  be  praflicable, 
under  the  controul  of  an  able  and  a£live  fuperintcnd- 
ance. — ^If  imperfeSions  in  the  progrcfs  of  the  execu. 
tion  of  the  defign  (hall  be  difcovered,  remedies  will 
occur. — And  in  a  matter  of  fo  much  importance  to 
Society,  as  well  as  to  the  caufe  of  Humanity,  no  good 
man  will  withold  his  advice  or  afliftance,  whenever  it 
may  be  required,  in  perfefling  a  plan,  the  objeft  of 
which  is  to  refcue  thoulands  yet  unborn  from  mifery 
and  deftru6tion. 
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C  HAP.  XIII. 
The  Police  of  the  Metropolis  examined. — lis  organii^a- 
tion  explained^  with  regard  to  that  branch  which  re-* 
lates  to  the  prevention  and  fupprejfion  of  Crimes. — 
The  utility  (f  the  new  Syftem^  eftabUJbed  in  1792, 
examined  and  explained. — Reafons  ajfigned  xvby  this 
Syftem  has  not  tended^  in  a  greater  degree^  to  the /up- 
prejjion  and  prevention  of  atrocious  Crimes. — Its  great 
deficiency  fiom  the  want  of  funds  ^  by  which  Magif- 
irate s  are  crippled  in  their  exertion^ ^  with  regard  to 
the  deteiiion  and  punifhment  of  Offenders*-^ Reafons  in 
favour  of  a  New  Syftem. -^Fhe  Police  of  the  City  of 
London  (as  now  conftituted)  explained  and  examined. 
— Suggeflions  relative  to  eflahliflyed  Jujlices^  and  the 
benefits  likely  to  refult  from  their  exertions  in  ajfijling 
the  City  Magijlrates;  from  whofe  other  engagements 
and  purfuitSj  that  chfe  and  laborious  attention  cannot 
be  expelled  which  the  public  interefi  requires. — ^be 
Magijlrates  of  London  the  mofl  refpellable^  perhaps^ 
in  the  world. — The  vajl  labour  and  weight  of  duty 
attached  to  the  chief  Magijlr ate. — The  Aldermen 
bave  certain  duties  qffigned  them^  which  ought  not^  in 
jujlice^  to  be  augmented^  as  they  a£i  gratuitoujly, — 
The  benefits  which  refult  to  the  Community  from  efta- 
blijbcd  Police  Magifirates^  cmfidcred  in  different  points 
of  view:  and  exemplified  in  the  advantages  tvhich 
bave  arifenfrom  the  Syflem  under  the  AH  of  \  792. — 
General  refieSlions  on  the  advantages  which  would 
arifefrom  the  various  remedies  zvhich  have  be  pro- 
pofed  in  the  courfe  of  this  IVork. — Thefe  benefits^ 
bm^every  only  of  a  partial  nature^  inadequate  to  the 
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objeSl  of  complete  'pro{e^ion^  for  want  of  a  centre* 
point  and fuperintending  Efiablijbment y  under  the  con-  ^ 
Jroul  of  tbefirji  Minifter  of  Police. — Reafons  qffigned 
in  favour  offucb  a,Syftem. — The  advantages  that 
would  ref alt  from  its  adoption. — AJbort  view  of  the 
annual  expence  of  the  prefent  Police  Eflahlijbment.-^ 
A  reduiiion^  or  more  ufeful  appropriation^  of  thefe 
funds  would  probably  be  the  refult  of  the  propofed 
Eftablijhment. — The  ideas  of  enlightened  Foreigners  on 
the  Police  of  the  Metropolis  explained. — RefleSions 
fuggefied  by  tbofe  ideas. — Obfervations  on  the  Police 
of  Paris  previous  to  the  Revolution  in  France  :  eluci- 
dated by  Anecdotes  of  the  Emperor  Jofeph  the  Ild^ 
and  Monf.  De  Sartine. — The  danger  of  an  inundation 
of  Foreign  Sharpers  and  Villains  on  the  return  of  Peace. 
' — The  Jituation  of  Europe  requires^  -and  the  necejfiiy 
of  a.  well-regulated  Police  points  out  the  utility  of  an 
auxiliary  Board  of  Commifftoners  for  managing  the 
Police. — Their  duty  explained^  under  twehe  different 
beads. — Further  explanations^  fending  to  elucidate,  thfi 
Remedy  propofed.  ^ 


H, 


AVING  in  the  preceding  Chapters  endeavoured 
to  bring  under  the  review  of  the  Reader,  not  only 
thofe  prominent  caufes  which  have  occafioned  that 
great  increafe  of  Public  Wrongs,  which  every  good 
man  mud  deplore,  but  alfo  the  various  claffes  of  dt- 
linquency^  which  fill  up  the  melancholy  catalogue  of 
human  depravity;- — as  well  as  fuch  obfervations  and 
fa€ts,  relative  to  deteSlion^  trials,  and  punijbments^  a3 
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feemed  to  be  neceflary  for  the  purpofe  of  elucidat* 
ing  a  fiibje£l  of  great  importance  to  be  underftood 
by  all  ranks  of  Society  5  it  remains  now  to  explain 
and  develope  the  Syfiem  hitherto  eftabliflied  for  the 
purpofe  of  proteQing  the  Public  againft  thofe  enor- 
mities ;  and  from  which  is  to  be  expelled  that 
energy^  and  thofe  exertions,  which  have  been  fhewn 
to  be  fo  indifpenfably  necelfary,  for  the  fuppreflion 
and  prevention  of  crimes. 

The  Police  of  i  his  great  Metropolis  is  undoubt- 
edly a  Syftcm  highly  interefting  to  be  underftood,  al- 
though heretofore  (as  far  as  the  Author  has  had  accefs 
JO  know)  it  has  never  been,  at  any  period,  fully  ex- 
plained through  the  medium  of  the  Prefs  i — and 
hence  it  is,  that  a  vaft  proportion  of  thofe  who  re- 
fide  in  the  Capita],  as  well  as  the  multitude  of 
ftrangers  who  refort  to  it,  have  no  accurate  idea  of 
the  principles  of  organization,  which  move  fo  com- 
plicated a  machine ;  eftabliOiing  tbofe  conveniences 
and  accommodations,  and  preferving  that  regularity 
which  prevails  in  the  particular  branches  of  Police 
which  may  be  denominated  Municipal  Regulations  ; 
fuch  as  pavings  watching^  lighting,  clean/ing,  and  re- 
moving  nuifances  ,•  fumijhing  water  \  the  mode  of  build- 
ing houfes  ;  extinguijbing  fires  ;  regulating  coaches,  carts ^ 
and  Qfber  carriages  ;  and  a  variety  of  other  ufeful  im- 
provements, tending  to  the  comfort  and  convenience 
of  the  inhabitants.  This  important  part  of  the  Syftcm, 
however,  not  falling  within  the  criminal  department, 

\%  referved  for  the  next  Chapter. 
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With  regard  to  that  branch  which  is  connecled 
with  th^  prevention  2ixA  Jupprej^ton  of  Crimes  ;  it  has 
been  already  flated  in  this  Work,  that  twenty-fix 
Magiflrates,  forming  that  refpeQable  body,  compre- 
hending  the    Lord    Mayor  and   Aldermen,*    fit  in 

*Tfa^  following  are  the  lumes  of  the  Aldermen  at  prefect  in  the 
Magiftracy  ofthe  City;  arranged  according  to  their  Seniority. 

1761  Right  Hon.  Thomis  Harley, 
69  John  Wilkes,  Efq, 
72  Sir  Watkin  Lewes>  Knt. 
7t  Sir  William  Plomer  Knt. 
74  Nathaniel  Newnham  £fq. 
.  76  Richard  Clarke^Efq. 
77  Thomas  Wright,  Efq. 

81  William  Gin,  Efa. 

82  John  Boydell,  Efq. 

83  Sir  James  Sanderfon,  Knt. 

84  Paul  Le  Mefuricr,  Efq. 


Bridge  Ward  without 

Farringdou  without 

Lime-ftreet 

Bafli(haw 

Vintry 

Broad.ftieet 

Candlewick 

Walbrook 

Cheap 

Bridge  within 

Dowgatc 


84  Brook  Watfon,  Efq.  Ld«  Mayor  Cordwainers 


8(  Thomas  Skinner/  Efq. 
8^  Wm.  Curtis,  Efq. 
8^  Sir  Benjamin  Hammett,  Efq. 
%h  William  Newnham,  Efq. 
Z^  G.  M.  Macaiiley,  Efq. 

89  J.  W.  Anderfon,  Efq. 

90  Harvey  C.  Combe,  Efq. 

90  Sir  Richard  Carr  Glyn,  Knt. 
9j  Stephen  Langfton,  Efq. 

95  William  Staines,  Efq. 
9^  Sir  John  Earner,  Knt. 

9^  William  Lufhington,  Efq. 

96  Sir  William  Heme,  Knt. 


Queenhithe 

Tower 

Portfoken 

Farringdon  within 

Colemen-ftreet 

Alderfgate-ftreet 

Aldgate 

Biihopfgate-ftreet 

Bread-ftreet 

Cripplcgaie 

Langbome 

Billingfgate 

Cadle-Baynard 

Cornhili 


96  Robert  Williams,  Efq. 

Sir  John  William  Rofe,  Knt.  Recorder  of  London,  a  Magiftrate, 
holding  rank  above  the  Aldermen  who  have  not  ferved  the  of- 
fice of  Lord  Mayor. — He  a(!tiis  at  the   General  and  Quarter' 
Seffions  ofthe  Peace,  and  in  the  principal  affairs  of  the  City  ; 
but  does  not  fit  in  rotation. 

Mr*  Newman,  Clerk  to  the  Lord  Mayor,  or  fitting  Alderman  at 
the  Maniion-houfe 

Mr.  Whittle,  Clerk  to  the  fitting  Alderman  at  Guildhall. 

rotation 
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rotation  every  forenoon^  at  the.  ManGonhoure,  and 
at  Guildhall,  and  uke  cognizahce  of  all  matters  of 
Police  within  the  ancient  jurifdi6lion  of  the  City  of 
London:  while  twenty- four  eftablifhed  Magiftrates 
have  been  appointed  for  every  other  part  of  the  Me- 
tropolis;* having  particular  offices  or  courts  of  juf- 

*  The  following  are  the  Public  Offices  in  the  Metropolis ;  (exclufive  of 
the  city  of  London ;)  and  the  refpedive  Magi  Urates  who  prefidt^  and  tlie 
Clerks  who  ojffidAtt^x.  each. 

f  Sir  William  Add ington,  Knt.  -         ^ 

Bow-ftreet,        ^Nicholas  Bond,  £Cq.  -  -  >  Magifiratet 

Covent  Garden  ^Richard  Ford,  £fq.        .  .  .) 

(  Meff.  Lavender  and  Daviei  -  ^lerkt 


The  following  fcven  Public  Offices  were  eiUblifhed  by  the  Aft  3«. 
Geo.  lU.  cap.  53 ;  and  continued  for  5  years  by  36  Geo.  III.  Cap.  75. 


Queen'sSquare, 

St.  Margarets, 
Wcftrointtcr. 


Cranley  Thomas  Kerbyi  £fq. 

Henry  Jamrs  Pye,  Efq. 

James  Pettitt  Andrews,  Efq. 

Me(r.  .'irthur  Gliddoa,  and  Peter  Kerby 

Nathaniel  Coninti  Efq. 

John  Scott,  Efq.  .  • 

Philip  Neave,  Efa 

Mcff*  Henry  Peach  Butler  and  J.  Thorntoa 

Richard  Clark,  Efq. 
Hatton  Garden  ^William  Bleamire,  Efq. 
Hulborn  jAa^on  Graham,  Efq. 

Me(r.  A.  Todd  and  W.  Upton  •     • 


(Great  MarU 
'rorough*ftrcet. 


Oxford  Road 


r  John  Floud,  Efq. 


Wor(hip>ftreet,  ^Patrick  Colquhoun,  Efq. 
Fiufbury  Sq.      ^William  Brodie,  Efq. 

(Meff.  Charles  Lulh  and  James  Chalmers 

Daniel  Williams,  Efq. 
Lambeth-ftreet,  ^Rice  Davies,  Efq. 


Whitecbapei 


High-ftreet, 
Shad  well 


►•  jUnion-ftreet, 


V2 


iSouthwark 


I  Henry  Rcynett,  D.  D. 

MclL  John  Smith  and  J.  Bailey 

George  Storic,  Efq. 
Uoho  Staples,  Efq. 
Ijohn  Nares,  Efq. 
Meif.  James  Rowfwell  and  George  Skeeac 

Gideon  Fouraier,  Efq. 
I  Benjamin  Robinlon,  Efq. 
iJonathanStonard,  Efq.  -  « 

Meir.  David  Campbell  and  J.  A.  Jallicoe 


MagtJIratet 
Cierks. 

Magifirtau 
CUrh 

Magffirate* 
C/erh 

Magifirates 
Clerks 

Aiagtjlrata 
Clerks 


-  N.  B.  The  whole  Fees  and  Penalties  taken  and  received  at  the  above  feven 
Offices,  eftablinied  by  Afkof  Patliament,  are  paid  into  the  Receiver  oa  ac- 
count of  the  Public,  and  the  whole  expences  of  the  Eftabhflbraents  are  de- 
frayed from  the  funds  placed  in  his  hands  for  that  purpofe. 
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tice  aflSgned  them  at  convenient  diftances  in  'WtA'^ 
min^^r,  Middlefex,  and  Surry;  where  they  fit  every 
day  (Sunday  excepted)  bbth  in  the  morning  and 
evening,  for  the  purpofe  of  executing  all  the  mul- 
tifarious duties,  conne6tefd  with  the  office  of  a  Jus- 
tice of  the  Peace,  which  unavoidably  occur  in  large 
Ibcieiies. 

This  Inftitution  of  eftabliflied  Juftices (except 
mith  regard  to  the  three  Magiftrates  at  Bow-ftreet) 
was  fuggefted  to  the  Legiflature,  in  confequence  of 
the  preflure  felt  by  the  Public,  from  the  want  of 
fome  regular  and  properly-conftituted  Tribunals  for 
the  diftribution  of  juftice;  where  the  Syftem  fhould 
be  uniform;  and  where  the  parity  of  the  Magif- 
trates, and  thehr  regular  attendance,  might  infure  ito 
the  lower  orders  of  the  People,  the  adjuftment  of 
iheir  differences,  at  the  leaft  poffible  expence;  and 
the  affiftance  of  gratuitous  advice* in  every  diffi- 
culty; as  well  as  official  aid,  in  all  cafes  withini 
the  fphere  of  the  Magiftrates  in  their  refpedive  dif- 
trifts. 

The  duty  of  thefe  eftabliflied  Magiftrates,  (in 
conjunftion  with  other  Juflices  of  the  Peace,  who 
find  if  convenient  to  give  their  affiftancej  extends 
alfo  to  feveral  important  judicial  proceedings^ 
where,  in  a  great  variety  of  inftances,  they  are  em- 
powered and  rei}uired  to  bear  and  determine^  in  a 
fummary  way;  particularly  in  cafes  relative  to  the 
cuftoms^  excijc^  and  ft  amps — the  game  laws — hawkers 
and    pedlars — pawnbrokers— friendly    focieties — bigb- 
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ways — hackney  coaches^  carts^  and  other  Carnages'--^ 
Quakers  and  others  refujing  to  pay  iytbes — appeals  rf 
4efaulters  in  parochial  rates — "mi/demeanors  committed 
by  perfons  unlawfully  pawning  property  not  their  own 
— hakers  for  fbort  weighty  ^c— journeymen  leading 
their Jervices  in  diffe/ent  trades — labourers  not  comply^ 
ing  with  their  agreements — diforderly  apprentices--^ 
akhou/e  keepers  keeping  diforderly  houfes — nuifances 
by  different  A£ls  of  Parliament — aSls  of  vagrancy  by 
fraudulent  lottery  infurers— fortune-tellers  ;  or  perfons 

4 

■of  evil  fame  found  in  avenues  to  public  places^  with  an 
intent  to  rob — j4s  well  as  a  multitude  of  other  offences^ 
in  which  Juftices  have  power  to  proceed  to  convi£lion 
and punifhment^  either  by  fine  orimprifonment. 

The  duty  of  the  Magiilrates  alfo.  extends  to 
a  vaft  number  of  other  objefls,  fuch  as  licenfing 
Public  Houfes^  and  eftabliOiing  Rules  and  Orders  for 
Publicans,*  watching  over  the  conduli  of  Publicans-*^ 
fwearing  in^  charging  and  injlruiling  parochial  conftables 
and  headboroughs  from  year  to  year^  with  regard  to 
their  duty — iffuing  warrants  for  privy  fearches  \  and 
in  considering  the  cafes  of  perfons  charged  zvith  being 
diforderly  perfons^  or  rogues  and  vagabonds^  liable  to 
be  punifbed  under  the  A51  of  the  i  'jth  of  George  IL 
cap.  5,  and  fubfequent  atls  of  Parliament — in  making 
orders  to  Parifh  Officers,  Beadles  and  Conftables^  m  a 
variety  of  cafes — in  Parifh  Removals — in  billeting  fol- 
diers — in  confidering  the  cafes  of  poor  perfons  applying 

♦  VWe  Trafl  on  Public  Houfes,  by  a  Magiflratc  of  Police, 
publiihed  1796,  b/  Diilyin  the  Poultry, 

for 
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ftrr  affijlance^  or  admiffion  to  workhouffS'^in  gravttttg 
certificates  and  orders  to  the  whys  of  perfms  Jerving 
in  the  Militia^  and  alfb  in  attefting  recruits^  for  the 
Army — in  examining  Aliens^  and  granting  them  certU 
ficates^-^n  attending  the  General  and  ^mrter  Sejjions 
of  the  Peace^  and  in  vifiting  the  Worhboufes^  Bridewel/s^ 
and  Prifons. 

I.v  addition  to  ihcfe  various  duties,  many  cri- 
minal caTcs  occur  in  the  courPe  of  a  year,  which  are 
examined  for  the  purpofe  (if  neceffary)  of  being  fent 
to  fupcrior  tribunals  for  trial: — fuch  as  charges  of 
Treafon^  Murder^  Coinings  and  uttering  Bafe  Money, 
Arfon^  ManJIaugbter,  Forgery^  Burglary,  Larceny,  Se- 
dition, Felonies  of  various  defcriptions^  Confpiracies, 
Frauds,  Riots,  A/fanlts,  and  Mifdemeanors  of  different 
kinds: — ^all  which  unavoidably  impofe  upon  every 
official  Magi  (Irate,  a  weight  ofbufinefs  requiring  great 
exertion^  and  an  unremitting  attention  to  the  Public 
lutereft,  in  the  due  execution  of  this  very  important 
Txuft. 

When  the  Police  Syftem  was  firft  cftablifhed  in 
the  year  1792,  the  public  mind  became  impreffed 
with  an  idea  that  the  chief,  if  not  the  only,  objeQ  of 
the  inftiiution  was  to  prevent  Rob'eries,  Burglaries, znd 
other  atrocious  Offences-,  and  that  the  fuppreffionoF 
ihofe  crimes,  which  bore  hardeft  upon  Society,  and 
"Were  moft  dreaded  by  the  Public  at  large,  was  to  be 
the  rclult.  Tiiefe  expectations  (liewed  that  neither 
the  powers  nor  authorities  granted  by   the   Ad:  of 

Par- 
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Parliament,  nor  the  other  duties  impoTed  upon  the  Ma« 
giftracy  of  the  Police,  were  underftood.  It  is  not  ge- 
nerally known,  and,  perhaps,  will  fcarcely  be  believed| 
that  the  Statute,  under  which  the  eftabliflied  Magi- 
ftrates  Aft,  (ufeful  as  it  certainly  is  in  a  very  high  de- 
gree in  many  other  refpefts,)  does  pot  contain  even  a 
fingle  regulation  applicable  to  the  prevention  of 
Crimes;  except  that  which  relates  to  the  appr^henGon 
of  fufpefted  charafters^  found  in  the.  ayenues  to  pub* 
lie  places,  with  intent  to  commit  felony;  who  are  liable 
to  be  puniOied  as  rogues  and  v^bonds, — ^and 
even  this  provifion  does  not  extend  to  the  city  of 
London. 

But  this  is  not  all — an  eftablifhment  has  been 
created,  without  the  moft  neceiflary  of  all  engines 
to  give  vigour  and  effeft  to  the  exertions  of  the 
Magillrates;  namely,  a  pecuniary  Fund  to  defj?ay^ 
the  expences  of  detefttng  criminals,  and  of 
rewarding  thofe  who  bring  informations  ufeful  to 
Public  Juilice.  The  expence  of  each  Public  Office 
being  reftrifted  to  two  tbou/and  pounds  a  year^  and 
the  eftablifhment  in  falaries^  rents^  tcws^  and 
other  contingencies  exhaufting  that  fum,  nothing  re- 
mains for  one  of  the  moft  necelfary  purpofes  of  the 
Inftitution — the  Prevention  and  the  Suppr^lfton  of 
Crimes. 

It  is  in  vain  to  expeft  tliat  either  vigour  or 
energy   can  enter    into    that    part  of  the  Syftem^ 
where   a   great  deal   of   both  is  neceflary,  without 
Funds. 
•     '  Y 
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«  ■....' 

If  criminals  at  war  with  the  Community,  are 
^  be  dctcQed — ^if  rifks  are  to  be  run  to  cffeft  this 
purpofe — ^if  it  is  to  be  done,  as  it  muft  be  frequently, 
at  the  hazard  of  the  lofs  of  heahh,  and  even  oflife^ 
by  watching  def^eradoes  in  the  night  time— if 
accurate  informations  are  neceffary,  either  to  difcover 
where  ftolen  property  is  depofited,  or  where  the 
delinquents  are  to  be  found ^  a  Fund  muft  be  pro« 
yidedi  or  the  Public  cannot  be  prQte£led.— ^Thofe, 
whofe  province  it  js  to  yatch  over  the  Police  muft 
not  expef^  that  men,  capable  of  giving  them  ufeful 
information,  yt\\\  return  a  fecond  time,  if  they  have 
not  fome  adequate  reward  beftowed  upon  them  fo|r 
their  labour^  rifle,  and  trouble.-^-Without  fuch 
power  of  granting  fmall  rewards,  (fo  far  as  ^t  part 
of  his  duly  which  relates  to  the  difcoycry  of  property 
plundered,  and  the  detedion  pf  the  offenders  is  of 
importance  to  the  Public,)  a  Magiftrat^  is  placed  in 
the  fituation  of  a  perfon  pledged  to  work)  V)itbwt 
tools  or  implements  of  labour,  by  whiob  be  can  iT\ 
any  refpcEkaccomplifli  his  purpofe*  And  hence  it  is, 
that  among  the  numerous  caufes  amgned  in  die  courfe 
of  this  Work,  for  the  increafe  of  Crimes, — ^this  is  nonQ 

oftheleaft. 

«       •.     >   . 

Not  that  it  is  meant  that  any  additional  burdiea 
on  the  Public,  by  an  exteniive  expenditure  of 
money,  would  be  nectary — ^A  very  moderate  fum 
judicioufly  and  cecpnomically  laid  oi|t,  yrould  bring 
to  Commiffioners  of  the  Police,  or  to  the  dijburfing 
Magiftrates^   through    fome   medium  or  oth^ti    %i> 

early 
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early  account  of  mod  of  the  depredations  com* 
miaed  upon  the  Public,  as  well  as  every  circum- 
ftance  relative  to  coiners  and  fellers  of  bale  money ; ' 
this  would  lead  to  the  detection  and  apprehenfion 
of  mod  of  the  offenders:  and  thereby  ftrike  fuch  an 
univerfal  terror,  as  (affifted  by  the  other  falutary  re- 
gulations propofed  in  this  Work)  would  foon  reduce 
the  number  of  Thieves,  Coiners,  and  other  delin- 
quents; and  thus,  of  courfe,  diminifli  the  ultimate  and 
great  additional  expence  which  follows  conviflion,  in 
all  cafes  where  felons  are  either  tranfported  or  fent  to 
the  Hulks. 

In  this  view  of  the  fubjed,  it  would  prove  a 
Regulation  calculated  greatly  to  reduce  the  aggregate 
expence;  for  furely,  if  five  guineas  judicioufly  laid 
out,  in  the  firft  inftance,  would  hyt  fifty  afterwards; 
to  the  State,  it  muft  be  a  wife  and  a  good  arrangement; 
and  in  this  way  it  would  probably  operate.  But  this 
would  not  be  the  only  laving  to  the  Nation:  by  pre- 
venting crimes,  all  thofe  concerned  in  projects  of  mif- 
chief  muft,  inftead  of  preying  upon  the  induftry  of 
others,  affift  the  Sutc,  by  contributmg  their  Ihare  to 
the  national  ftock  of  labour. 

Next  to  the  want  ofafuflBcient  Pecuniary  Fund, 
the  moft  obvious  deficiency  in  the  prefent  Syftem  of 
executive  Police  in  the  Metropolis,  is  that  which 
regards  the  Magiftracy  of  the  City  of  London; 
where  the  cafe  is  precifely  reverfed;  for  there  the  funds 
for  the  detcftion  and  difcovery  of  offenders,  may 

Y  2  be 


|)6  made  as  ample  as  the  Corporation  fhaU  think  fit : 
but  the  want  of  a  Stipendiary  Eftablijhment  muft  pre- 
vent the  operation  of  that  Syftera  of  vigour  ant) 
toergy,  which  the  increafe  of  (Criminals  ancl  the  pre<» 
fcnt  (late  of  Society  demand. 

The  Magiftrates  of  the  City  of  London  form  a 
body,  perhaps  the  moft  refpeaabU^  able^  and  ind^- 
^ndent  of  any  in  the  world;  but  befides  the 
unavoidable,  important^  and  m^ltiplied  affairs  of 
the  Corporation,  in  attending  the  various  Courts  of 
the  Lord  Mayor— Aldermen — Common- Council— ^ 
Common-Hall — Wardmotes— Confervancy —  Court^ 
of  Requefts— -Court  of  Orphans — and  General  and 
Quarter  Seffions  of  the  Peace,  and  Juftice-Hall  at  the 
Old  Bailey^  they  haye  avocation^  and  engagements  iq 
bufmefs,  which  muft  neceffartly  occupy  their  minds. 
It  cannot,  therefore,  reafonably  be  expefied,  that  they 
ihpuld  forego  their  own  important  private  infexefts, 
^nd  beftow  upon  the  bufinefs  of  the  Public  that 
attention  which  ^heir  fituation  as  Magiftrates  feems  tq 
require*^. 

Th  £  Chief  Magiftrate  cannot,  in  the  nature  of 
things,  while  the  immenfe  load  of  municipal  affairs^ 

^  The  Autfaochayiog  bad  occafion  to  reprefent  to  ^  late  chief 
Magiftrate,  of  great  worth  and  refpeAabilit/j  the  enormous  eril 
ariAng  from  ha/e  coin  : — He  very  judicioafly  obferted,  tbat  to  do 
any  good^in  protefUng  the  Public  againft  this  fpecies  of  oCencet  i^ 
m}^uld  require  the  mmd  of  a  Magiftrate  to  hegivin  up  to  that  ohjeS 
ahne — This  pointed  and  accurate  remark  is  fufficient  to  elucidate* 
\fi  an  eminent  degree,  the  Dcceflity  of  Magiftrates  with  falaries,  in 
^  large  Communitie). 

joine^ 
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joined  to  hi^  own  private  concerns,  preffes  coiii 
flantty  upon  his  mind,  beftow  either  time  or  atten- 
tion i^.  cdnfidering  the  cafes  of  delinquents  brought 
before  hkit;  or  in  folldwing  up  inforoiations,  and 
devifing  [jlans  neceflary  to  dete£l  offenders:  and 
yet  this  detail  of  d^ty,  even  froni  the  pafs-vagrant 
to  the  mod  atrocious  Villain,  is  inipofed  on  him,  by 
ancient  immemorial  cuftom  atld  ufage;  at  the  very 
xhon^nt  ,yf]pfn  he  is  overpowered  with  other  official 
oufinefsj  of  gfeat  ixiagnitade  and  ioipdrtahtie,  which 
jcaii  be  t]caaj(ajEled  by  no  other  perfon.  Hurried 
with  cpnftant  eng^gepnents^  infeperable  from  the 
funfUons  and  dignity  attached  to  his  high  office,  and 
the  general  government  of  the  City,  a  Lotd  Mayot 
is  juft  beginning  to  underftand  the  duties  attached  tc^ 
the  Chief  Magift^acy,  at  the  period  when  he  muft  la^ 
it  down. 

Tme  dther  Magiilr^ites  df  the  City  haVing  had  d 
precife  line  of  duty  anciently  chalked  out,  wheii 
Commerce  and  Society  had  made  lefs  progrefs,  the 
fame  Syftem  continues;  nor  would  it  be  proper  to 
expeS  an  augmentation  of  labour,  or  a  greater  pro- 
portion d^time,  finom  M^ftrateswho  ferve  the  Public 
grataitoufly. — ^The  unremitting  attendance  and  indefa- 
tigable induftry,  which  the  Public  intereft  requires,  it 
lifould  be  vain  and  unjuft,  to  expe£l,  from  any  but 
Magiftrates  fde^ed  for  that  purpofe^  and  that  purpofe 
Only; 

With  the  iiicreafe  of  thofe  bleflings  which  are 
fuppofed  to  arife  from  a  eourfe  of  profperity  and 

wealthy 
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wealth,  there  is  generally  an  increafe  alfo  ot  evffs 
and  inconveniencies ;  and  hence  it  is  that  while  an 
influx  of  riches  preponderates  in  one  Jcale^  an  aug- 
mentation of  crimes  aQs  as  a  counter-balance  in  the 
other: — thus  requiring  the  confliant  and  progrcffive 
application  of  fuch  antidotes  and  remedies  as  will 
preferve  the  goody  while  the  evil  is  diminiflied  or  kept 
within  bounds. 

It  feems  that  the  Metropolis  is  now  in  that 
fituation  where  the  afUvc  and  unceafmg  attention 
of  Magiftrates  with  felaries  has  become  neceffary  to 
promote  a  vigorous  and  energetic  execution  of  tlie 
Law,  for  the  general  proteftion  of  property,  and  the 

fafety  of  individuals.* 

« 

Under  the' circumftances  fo  a,i;nply  detailed  in 
the  courfe  of  this  Work,  and  which  form  fo  many 
prominent  £patures  of  Police,,  requiring  the  con- 
flant  and  watchful  eye  of  the  Magillrate,  it  feems 
clear  to  demonftration, .  that  unlefs  ofBcial  duties 
become  the  fole  bufinefs  and  purfuit  of  the  parties 

*  If  this  were  the  cafei  neither  the  Bank  nor  the  avenues  to  every 

partof  Cheapfidey  &c.  would  be  befet  with  gangs  of  rogues  and 

iharpers,  |)9th  men  and  womeni  who  fupport  themfelves  principally 

by  the  refource  which  the  vaft  amount  of  moving  property,  in 

money  and  portable  goodsi  affords  them,  in  thtsi  part  of  the  Metro* 

polisf  j  where  it  appears,  capital  offenders  are  rarely  dete^d  ; 

£nce  at  the  Old  Bailey,  thofe  oonvi^d  in  the  tonrfe  of  a  year, 

from  the  City  and  County,  run  in  the  proportion  of  about  i  -7th 

part  for  London,  and  6-7^1  parts  for  Mtddlefex^. 

+  Vide  Chap.  V.  Pages  99,  1 00. 
X  Vide  TaWt;,  CJiap.  XI.  Page  ^30* 
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tegaged  in  them,  the  Public  Intereft  muft  fuffer ;  and 
(although  imperceptible  in  their  progrefs),  Crimes  will 
increafe  and  multiply ;  at  a  time  when  the  comfort, 
bappihefs,  and  fecurity  of  Society,  require  that  they 
fliould  be  diminifhed* 

In  confequence  alfb  of  die  great  accumulation 
ttf  tbfc  Statute  Laws,  requiring  the  attention  df 
Magiftrates  in  a  vaft  number  of  inftances,  which  did 
not  occur  a  century  ago^  their  duty  has  fo  multiplied 
as  to  tequire  the  whole  attention  of  Magiftrates  ading 
in  all  great  Societies )  an  obfenration  which  applies  not 
merely  to  the  Metropolis^  but  to  many  large  Provin-* 
cial  Towns.  It  follows^  therefore,  almoft  as  a  matter 
of  courfe,  that  Stipendiary  Juftices  have  become  in* 
di(pdnfab)y  necefiary. 

If  men  of  bufinefs^  integrity,  and  talerits^  could 
once  be  prevailed  on  to  accept  of  fuch  employments^ 
»rid  execute  the  truft  repofed  in  ibem  with  zeal  and 
attendon  to  the  public  inteteft,  and  with  finn  and 
independent  imnds,  attached  to  no  Party,  infinite 
^adrslntages  muft  refult  to  the  Community  from  their 
ferYicdSi* 

Where  Men  of  this  defciiptioti  pledge  ttieni- 
ielves^    as    they   Inuft   neceflfarily  do,  id  give  lip 

c 

*  A  Polioe  Magiftrai<s  lias  notluiig  to  do  with  tbc  poUfici  of  tlie 
Country ;  and  he  is  incapafale^  and  unworthy  ot  the  trail  fepofed 
in  lum»  if  he  permits  any  bias»  oj^  induence^  but  that  wliich  is  imme- 
diately connected  with  a  comA  and  chide  execution  of  the  tiMfit 
to  take  hold  of  his  mind. — It  is  only  by  this  line  ot  condu^  that 
he  can  cither  lender  hlmfelf  ufeful  or  refpeftaUe. 

ererj^ 
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every  other  purfuit,  afliduoufly  and  conftanUy  to 
execute  the  laborious  duties  of  a  Police  Magiftiate ; 
Juftice  alfo  requires  that  the  reward  fhould  be  com*' 
menfurate  to  the  facrifices  which  are  made.  It  is  the 
intereft  of  the  Community  that  it  fliouldbe  fo  :  for  in 
the  prefent  extended  Rate  of  Commerce  and  Society^ 
no  gratuitous  Syften]^  can  ever  be  e^^eBed  to  aafwer 
any  purpofe  of  real  utility. 

WttiLE  the  hi^r  order  of  Magiilrates  receive 
the  juil  reward  of  their  ufeful  labour,  beftowed  in  the 
Cffiercife  of.  thftir  funftions  in  promoting  the  public 
good— fwhcre  can  be  the  impropriety  of  extending  the 
l^e  fpedcs.  of.  remuneration  to  inferior  Magiftrates; 
who  mud. dev0tc.eveD  a  greater,  portion  of  time  and 
attention  to  the  multifarious  duties  affigned  them  ? 

}  \  Ii^  the  City  it  could  be 'bytna  means  difficult  to 
procv^rq  ajii^w*  aA^le^  a&iioe>;  and:  honourable  men,  to 
t^bom.  the  office:  of  49fiant.  Mugijirates  might  be 
4Qign^j»  ^d  who  .would  give. £6^7y  whole  atten-^ 
t^nfa  the  GTji^ia^  depaiHaient  of  die  Police.  The 
jlto<;eedipg$\^Qf..thefe  MagiArates  *.  ihoold  be  fanc« 
tioned  by  the  prefence  of  the  Aldermen,  as  often  as 
one,  or  more-  .could  convcnie^itlj^  attend ;  on  which 
<^c^aCof^3  they  w^ould  mceifarily  i^refide^  as  holding 
within   their  own  diftrift,    the   highell   rank    in  the 

*  '  ""Tnt  difference* in  poirtt  of  he'nefit  to  ll^e  Com- 
munity bet\yeeha*iyji  J  c>yi^^       occupied  in  objefts 
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of  pubHc  utility,  and  that  vflach  h  only  occaBdnall/ 
employed,  is  great  beyond  all  poflible  calculatiori,-^ 
Nor  is  the  nieafure  without  precedent,  even  in  th^ 
City  of  Loafdon,£hce  the  Recorder. may,  iii  Jhis  high 
office,  be  fairly  confideied  in  the  light  o£  a  Magtftrate 
yfifh  a  falary. 

Ready  on  every  occafion,  at  their  Sittings  in  the 
tnoming  and  evenings  to  offer  their  advice  or  afltft** 
ance  to  the  labouring  people,  as  well  as  )aU  ranks 
of  die  Cominuoity,  who  apply  for  it — to  ad|uft  their 
differences,  and  to  protect  them  againfl  wrongs  and 
qppreflions : — ^prepared  alfo,  as  a  matter  of  bu£nefs^ 
to  receive  and  follow  up  informations  where  crimes 
have  been  committed,  and  never  to  lofe  fight  of 
the  objeQ  while  it  is  praSicable  to  attain  it^ 
thefe  Affiftant  Magiftrates  would  afford  incalculable 
advantages  to  the  City  :  which  would  be  fKll  farther 
increafed,  if  a  Syflem  of  co- operation  of  the  other 
Police  Magiftrates  were  eflablifhed,  upon  a  plan 
which  would  unite  their  energy,  and  render  their  jurrf^ 
diBion  CO  extenfive.    (See  ante  pages  220,  22 1}. 

It  is  a  well-known  faft,  that  fince  the  eftablifh- 
raent  of  Police  Magiftrates  for  Weftminfter,  and  the 
parts  of  Middlefex  and  Surry,  contiguous  to  the  City 
of  London,  great  benefits  have  been  experienced  from 
the  affiftance  and  advice  which  have  been  afforded  to 
the  indigent^  and  the  ignorant. 

Man  Y  quarrels  and  little  lawfuits  have  been  pre-^ 
vented,  and  innumerable  differences  immediately  re- 
conciled without  any  expencc. 
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It  is  in  this  manner  that  Magiftiates,  afling  ii^ 
to  the  fpirit  of  their  Public  Duty,  and  bedewing  their 
ivbole  attention  upon  whatever  relates  to  that  duty^ 
eonfef  thofe  obligations  upon  the  Commiinity  which 
oo  moderate  remuneration  can  repay. 

The  office  of  a  Police  Magiftrate  U  not  liktf 
other  public  fituations  2-^for  the  bufinefs  is  multifa- 
riouS)  and  admits  of  no  reeefs  or  Vocation. — ^It  is 
eottftant^  laimtfus,  and  without  intermifficn.  * 

But  with  all  thefe  advantages,  evert  itnprovetJ 
by  Competent  funds  appropriated  to  the  different 
Public  Offices,  ftill  a  Cfntre-point  is  wanted  to  conf- 
liefl:  the  whole  together^  fo  as  to  invigorate  and 
fifengthen  every  part,  by  a  fuperinictiding  Eftablifh- 
Bient,  tinder  the  immediate  controul  of  the  Secre- 
tin the  month  of  OAober,  i793>  a  ttfpt&ahlt  Committee^ 
fq>refendng  the  great  body  of  the  Manufa^uiers  in  Spitalfields* 
waited  on  His  Majefty's  Principal  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Home 
Department,  with  an  Addrefs  of  Thanks  for  the  Eftabtiihment  of 
the  Police  Syftem ;  the  fubftanoe  of  which  is  as  follows  $ 

"  That  it  is  the  opinion  of  dits  Society«  that  great  benefits  have 

arifen,  with  regard  to  the  fecurity  of  property,  from  the  correA  and 
regular  manner  in  which  the  judicial  bufinefs  has  been  condudled  by 
the  Magiftrates  of  Police ;  in  confequence  of  whofe  rigilance  and 
attention,  an  effcAual  check  has  been  giren  to  a  Syllem  of  depre^ 
dation  which  heretofore  occa£oned  a  lo(s  of  many  tbou&nda  per 

annum  to  the  SilkManufadurers :" And  it  was  Refolved,— ^-« 

«*  That  the  Thanks  of  this'Society  are  due. to  the  Right  Honourable 
Henry  Dundas,  one  of  His  Majefty's  Principal  Secretaries  of  Stafe; 
and  alfo  to  Mr,  Burton,  and  the  other  Members  of  Parliament,  who 
propofed  and  fupported  the  Police  Syftem,  for  the  (hare  they  had  in 
the  eflabliihment  of  a  judicial  tribunal,  which  has  been  found  to  ex- 
tend, to  the  Silk  Manufacturers,  many  advantages  in  a  juil  and  pro- 
per execution  of  the  Lawa  which  were  not  heretofore  experienced- '' 
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tary   of  State  for  the    Home  I^eparttfierif :   There 
indeed    the    conftituiional    fuperintendaifice    of  \€he 
Police  or  the  Metropolis^  as  Veil  as  of  the  whole 
country,  reds  at  prefentj  but  from  the  vaft  weight 
and  increafe  of  other  Public   Bufinefs,  canne6led 
with  the  general  affairs  of  the  State,  foreign,  colonial, 
and  domeftic,  it  has  been  found  impraflicable  to  pur- 
fue  that  particular   Syftem  which  has  nbw  become, 
more  than  ever,  neceffary  for  the  detection  of  cri- 
minals.    It  feems  then,   that  in  executing  a  taflc  fo 
complicated  and  multifarious,  a  delegation  of  fubor- 
dinate  Rejponfible  Management  to  certaio  Auxiliary 
Agents  (hould  be  reforted  to:  as  the  only  means  of 
giving  ilrength,  vigour,  and  energy   to* a  Syflem, 
heretofore  only  partially  ufefvi;    and  which,  in  its 
prefent  disjointed  ftate,  is  incapable  of  eytciading  that 
Protection  and  Security,  which  has  been  (hewn  in  the 
cdurfe  of  this  Work,  to  be  fo  much  wanted,  and  fo 
indifpenfably  neceflary. 

To  underftand  the  Police  of  the  Metropolis  to 
that  extent  which  is  neceffary  to  direft  and  fuperr 
intend  its  general  operauons,  it  mult  be  a6led  upon 

' praEtically :  and  thofc  who  undertake  the  fuperintend- 
ance  and  management  alluded  to,  muft  be  men  able^^ 

'  intelligent y  prudent^  and  indefatigable  :  Devoting  their 
whole  attention  to  this  obje£t  alone,  upon  a  plan 
already  hinted  at,  and  in  fome  meafure  explained  in 
the  Introduftion  to  this  Work  (pages  27,  28);  by 
means  of  a  general  alphabetical  Regifter,  as  corre£l; 
as  could  poflibly  be  formed  of  all  fuPpicious  Cha- 
racters.   Clerks    might    be    continually    employed 

'  with 
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iirith  great  Advantage  id  entering  and  polling  up  uhdh'f 
the  proper  heads,  fuch  Hew  infofmation  as  {hould  be 
dbtained  froip  day  to  day;  and  hours  Ihould  be  ap- 
pointed for  veteivirig  fiic^  intelligence  frooi  all  proper 
And  wdl  jnfprmed  perfons;  who  might  chufe  to  offer 
the  fame;  fo  far  as  fuch  in/ormadon  related  to  Public 
wrongs^  and  offences  agi^ipft  the  peace^  fafetjr,  and 
well-being  of  Society.       ,  • 

UNDEft  fuch  a  Syliem»  with  a  pro^r  power  of 
remunerating  Officers  and  others,  fcarccly  a  Robberyi 
B^rgkify^  Larceny^  or  fraudiilefU  Tranfailion^  could 
be  committed,  where  the  perpetrators  wQuld  not 
be  very  fpeedily  deie£led  and  brought  to  juftice; 
for  then  the  Magiftcatds^ .  in  their  refpedive  diftriftsi* 
would  be  enabled  u»  ad  with  confidence^  vigour^ 
and  ene^^.  in  the  difcovery  and  apprebenfion  of 
offenders  ;*-^and  the  effeft  would  be  to  excite  a 
^neral  terror  in  the  minds  of  every  clafs  of  delin- 
quents) which  could  not  fail  to  .operate  firongly  as 
a  means  qf  preventing  ciajpes,  and  improving  the 
morab  and  the  *happinefs  of  the  lower  orders  of  the 
Peopl^i 

In  addition  to  this,  thefe  rdponfibl^  AiMtUary 
Mapftr^es  or  Commiflioners  might,  with  great 
propriety^.  4nd  with  no  little  public  utility,  have 
committed  to  them  the  labour  of  receivings  difburf- 
ing^  and  keeping  the  ixccourUs  of  all  monies  applicable  to 
chje£l$  of  Policet  Thefe  they  ihould  lay  annually 
before  Parliaalent,  if  required,  accompanied  by  a 
general  report;  that  the  Lcgiflature,  as  well  as  die 
Public  at  largc^    might  fee  in  what   manner    the 

fundi 
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funds  had  been  applied  ^  and  what  progrefs  had  beeii 
made  in  the  prevention  of  crimes,  and  in  reftoring 
^mong  the  Labouring  People  that  fenfe  of  morality^ 
ivbich  never,  perhaps,  was  at  a  lower  ebb  than  at 
prefent.* 

The  difburfements  which  are  now  made,  c(m' 
fnunibus  annisy  on  account  of  the  Police  Syftem,  are 
fuppofed  to  exceed,  in  a  confiderable  degree,  any 
eftimate  which  may  have  been  formed  in  the  public 
mind  relative  to  this  branch  qf  the  national  expen* 
diture.  f^xclufive  of  the  enormous  fums  paid  for 
fupportingprifoners,  &c.  out  of  the  different  Coun-^ 
ty  rates,  and  by  the  City  oP  London  for  Newgate^ 
^s  expence  may  be  eftimated  nearly  as  follows^ — viz^ 

!•  The  annual  expence  of  the  Public  Office 
at  Bow  Street,  paid  out  of  the  Civil  Lift 
Revenue  -  •  ^  6|Ooq    o    9 

ft.  The  Expcnccof  thefevcn  Public  Offices,fitu* 
a^ed  in  ^een'4  Square,  and  Great  Marlbo'^ 
rough  Street  J  in  JVefiminJier — Hatton  Gar^ 
den — fV$rJhif  Street — Lambeth  Street^ 
White -chapel,  and  High  Street,  Shadwell, 
\n  the  County  of  Middlefex  ;  and  Union 
Hall  in  the  Borough  of  Southwark,  in  the 
jCoimty  of  Surry ;  average  2000/.  each 
paid  out  of  the  Confolidated  fund      -     -     14,000    o    q 

3.  The  average  amount  of  what  is  paid  out 
of  the  Civil-Lift  Revenue  to  the  different 
Sheriffs  for  the  convi£lion  of  Felons  80,000    o    <) 

■  f 

Carried  ovtt£ ^0,000    o    o 

'  •  This  fubjefl  is  more  fully  detailed  at  the  end  of  this  Chapter  i 
finder  twelve  different  heads.  ju  T{^ 


I  ^  ^.. 
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Brought  over  {^  40^000  o  o 
4.  The  annual  Expcncc  of  ConvicEls  on  board 
the  Hulks  at  Woolwich,  and  Langflon  Har- 
bour ;  prefuming  the  average  number  to  be 
1200  Convi£ls,  and  calculating  the  whole 
cxpencc,  including  Bounties  to  Difcharged 
Felons>  and  the  allowance  to  the  Chaplains 
^nd  Coroners  at  25/.  each  -  30,000  o  b 

^.  The  cflimated  expence  of  Tranfporting 
'  Convifts  to  New  South  Wales  and  Norfolk 
Illand;  including  the  fuppliesofprovifions 
and  neceflaries  ior  the  Colony,  and  the  Ex- 
pence  of  the  Civil  and  Military  Eftablifli- 
mem,  &c.  &c.  &c.  — -  50,000  o  o 

•Total  Expence /"i  20,000  o  o 

It  is  fuppofed  upon  good  grounds,*  Hhat  were 
M<tgiftra^cs  to  devote  more  tinie  and  attention  to  the 
objeft,  fo  as  to  underftand  every  part  of  the  minuiia^ 
the  Public  would  be  relieved  from  a  good  deal  of  un- 
neceffary  expence  ;  and  that,  by  a  Syftem  of  greater 
ceconomy,  conGcjerable  fums  would  be  faved  for  more 
ufeful  purpofes  %  independent  of  what  would  UnqucC 
lionably  ^rife  from  leflening  the  number  of  trials  and 
conviQions,  by  the  prevention  of  Criipes  ;— ^ccrtajnly 
the  great  objefl  of  all  rational  Police. 

The  moft  enlightened  Foreigners  who  have 
vifited  this  Metropolis,  and  contemplate  d  the  na« 
Jure  aod  orginization  of  pur  Pqlice  Syftem,  join  in 
one  general  remark  upon  it;  yI^.— ^**  T^at  we  have 

Sams  voted  by  Parliament  April  1797 

ForConvids  on  the  Thames  and  La;\gftoB    J^x%y^\  \%  6 

f  or  inainteiiancfi  and  cmplpyrocnt  of  ^onvifit ' 

at  Home  3»,oo#    0  0       441661  la  6 

.  ^o^cy  ilTued  for  New  S«tt(h  Wm^ca  and  not 

provided  for  iC33«^'5  ^4  ^ 

f  9r  V^y  ^H^  Wi»lea  f^r  1797  30,000    00      63,815  14  t 

?ro8,487   6  > 
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"  fomejhadow  of  Police^  for  apprehending  Delinquent r^ 
**  i^er  crimes  are  aliually  committed  ;  iut  none  for  the 
**  purpo/e  of  preventing  them*' — ^This,  certainly  is,  in 
one  fenfe,  literally  true  j — and  from  this  fource,  com- 
bined with  the  imperfe^on  of  the  criminal  Code^ 
have  arifen  all  thofe  enormities  and  mconveniencics 
already  fo  amply  detailed. 

Attached  to  the  Laws  and  Government  of  his 
country,  even  to  a  degree  of  enthufiafm,  the  Author 
of  this  Work  will  not  be  too  prone  to  fcek  for  greater 
perfeSlion  in  other  nations  ;  or  to  quote  them  as  ex- 
amples to  be  imitated  in  the  Metropolis  of  the  Britilh 
£mpire;  and  ftill  lefs  iffuch  examples  fliould  tend* 
in  the  fligheft  degree,  ip  abridge  that  freedom  which 
is  the  birth-right  of  every  Briton.  But  as  all  true  li- 
berty depends  on  thofe  fences  which  are  eftabliQied 
in  every  Country,  for  the  proteftion  of  the  Perfons 
and  Property  of  the  People,  ag^inft  every  attack 
whatfoever:  and  as  prejudices  ought  to  be  banifbed 
from  the  mind  in  all  difcuflions  tending  to  promote  the 
general  Weal,  we  ought  not  to  be  afhamed  of  bor* 
rowing  good  Syftems  from  other  Nations ;  wherever 
fuch  can  be  adopted,  confident  with  the  Conftitution 
pf  the  Country,  and  the  liberty  of  the  Subje&« 

In  France,  under  the  Old  Government,  how 
much  fo  ever  many  parts  of  the  Syftem  of  that  Coun- 
try were  juftly  reprobated,  by  all  who  were  ac- 
guainted   widi  the   bleflings    of   Freedom,  yet,  in 

the 
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the  nsknagement  and  regulation  of  what  was  de- 
nominated The  Police^  there  exifted  that  kind  of 
Eftablifhment,  with  regard  to  perfonal  fecuritVy  and 
proteflion  againft  the  depredations  of  the  mod  de« 
praved  part  of  the  community,  which  Engliftimen 
have  certainly  never  enjoyed  ;  who,  on  the  contrary, 
have  fufFered  manifold  inconveniencies  from  an  idea 
(furely  a  very  erroneous  one,)  "  that  we  mull  en- 
dure thefe  public  wrongs,  and  expofe  our  property 
^nd  lives  to  the  attack  ofmurderers,  robbers^ad  high, 
waymen,  as  the  price  of  Liberty^' 

When  DifiicuUies  are  felt,  it  is  our  duty  to 
look  at  them  difpadionately  \  to  face  them  with 
fortitude,  and  to  difcufs  them  with  intelligence— 
divefted  of  all  prejudices  generated  merely  by  Ha* 
bit  and  Education,  By  purfuing  this  mode  of  in- 
veftigation,  it  will  be  difcovered  that  in  other  Go- 
vernments there  may  be  fome  £ftabli{hments  wor- 
thy of  imitation  ;  and  which  perhaps,  might  in  part 
be  adopted,  not  only  in  perfeft  confiftency  with  the 
fireedom  of  the  Subje6i ;  but  with  the  advantage  of 
extending  to  the  mafs  of  the  People,  who  are  not  in 
a  courfe  of  delinquency,  more  real  liberty  than  they 
^t  prefent  enjoy .-^ 

At    the  commencement   of   the      troubles  in 

France,  it  is  a  curious  fa£t,  that    the  Lieutenant- 

General  of  the  National  Police,  as  well    as  that  of 

(he  Metropolis,  had  upon  his  RegiQers  the  names  of 

ppt  lefs  than    twenty    thoufand  fufpeded  and  dc^ 

praved 
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^riiVed  charaders,  vhofe  pUrfuita  wcire  known  i6 
be  of  a  criminal  nature ;  yet,  by  making  this  part 
of  Police  the  immediate  obje6l  of  the  clofe  and 
uniform  attention  of  one  branch  of  the  Executive 
Government,  Crimes  Wete  much  lefs  frequent  thail 
in  England  ;  and  the  fecurity  eictehded  t6  the  Pub^ 
lie,  with  regard  to  the  proteftibn  df  Life  and  Pro- 
perty againft  lawlefs  depredation^  was  infinitely 
greater. — ^To  elucidate  this  aflertioni  arid  tb  fhew 
to  what  a  wonderful  height  the  Syilem  had  advanced^ 
the  Reader  is  referred  to  the  following  Anec^ 
dotes;  which  were  mendoned  to  the  Authoir  by  ^ 
i^oreign  Minider  of  great  intelligence  arid  infoirma- 
don,  who  refided  Tome  years  at  the  Court  of 
trance. 

"AMERCHANTof  high  refpeftability  in  Bour- 
deaux  had  occafidn  to  vifit  the  Metropolis  upon  com- 
mercial bufinefs,  carrying  with  him  bills  and  money  to 
a  very  large  amounts 

'^  Oh  his  arrival  at  the  gates  of  Paris^  a  genteel 
looking  man  opened  the  door  of  his  carriage,  and 
addreffcd  him  to  this  cfFeft: — Sir,  I  have  beeti 
t^aiiing  for  yoa  fome  time  ^  according  to  my  notes^yoti 
ijoete  to  atrive  at  this  bourt  and  your  peffon,  your 
carriage^  and  your  portmanteau^  exalily  an/wering 
the  de/criptioH  I  bold  in  tHy  hoHd,  you  wilt  permit  me 
to  bave  the  bonouir  of  conducting  you  to  Monfieur  De 
Sartine.  ■         , 

*^  The  Gendeman,aftonilhedand  alarmed  at  this 
interruption,  and  ftill  more  fo  at  hearing  the  qam^ 
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*  •  - 

of  the  Lieutenant  of  the  Police  mentioned,  de^ 
mahded  to  know  what  Monjirur  He  Sartin'e  wanted 
with  him ;  adding,  at  the  fame  time,  that  he  never 
had  committed  any  oflFence  again  ft  the  Laws,  and 
that  he  could  have  no  right  to  interrupt  or  detain 
him. 

"  The  Meffenger  declared  himfelf  perfeflly  ig- 
norant of  the  caufe  of  the  detention  ;  dating,  at  the 
fame  lime,  that  when  he  had  conduced  him  to  Mon/. 
De  Sartine^  he  Qiould  have  ettcuted  his  orders,  which 
were  merely  miniftcrial. 

"  A  ITER  fbme  further  explanations,  the  Gentle- 
maa  permitted  the  Officer  to  conduft  him  accord- 
ingly. Monfieur  De  Sariine  received  him  with  great 
politenefs;  and  after  requefting  him  to  be  feated, 
to  his  great  aftonifhment^  he  defcribed  his  portman* 
teau ;  and  told  him  the  exa6l  fum  in  bills  and  (pecte 
which  he  had  brought  with  him  to  Paris,  and 
where  he  was  to  lodge,  his  ufual  time  of  going  to 
bed,  and  a  number  of  other  chrcumftances,  which 
Ae  Gentleman  had  Conceived  could  onlv  be  known 
to  himfelf.— -iVf^w^^/;<r  J>e  Sartine  having  thus  ex- 
cited attention,  put  this. extraordinary  queftion  to 
him — *?/>,  are  you  a  man  of  courage  ? — ^Tbe  Gentle- 
man, ftill  more  aftonifhed  at  the  iingutarity  of  fuch 
an  interrogatory,  demanded  the  reafon  why  he  put 
fuch  a  ftrange  queflion,  adding,  at  the  fame  tkne^ 
that  no  man  ever  doubted  his  courage.  Monfieirr 
He  Sartine  replied,— -i^iV,  you  are  to  be  robbed  and  mur^ 
dered  ibis  night! — If  you  are  a  man  of  courage^  you 

mufjt 
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tHuft  go  to  your  hotels  and  retire  ta  reft  at  the  ufdal  bouri 
tut  be  careful  that  you  do  not  fall  qfteep;  neither  will  it 
h  proper  for  you  to  l&ok  under  the  bed^  i^rinto  any  of  the 
clofets  which  are  in  your  bed  chamber  ;  (which  he  accu- 
rately defcribed)  -^^you  muft  place  your  portmanteau  in 
its  ufual  JltudtioH^  near, your  bedj  and  dif cover  no  fuf 
picion: — Leave  what  remains  to  me. — ^,  bmveverj  you 
do  not  feel  your  courage  fufficient  to  bear  you  outj  I  will 
procure  aperfon  wbojball  perfonate  you^  and  go  to  bed  in 
yourftead. 

^^  After  fome  Further  explanation,  which  con<^ 
vincedthe  Gendeman  that  Monfieur  De  Sartine's  intel- 
ligence was  accurate  in  every  parucular,  he  refufed 
to  be  perfonated,  and  formed  an  immediate  refolu* 
tion  literally  to  follow  the  directions  he  had  received  : 
he  accordingly  went  to  bed  at  his  ufual  hour,  which 
was  eleven  o'clock. — ^At  half  paft  twelve  (the  time 
mentioned  by  Monfieur  De  Sartine)  the  door  of  the 
bed-chamber  burft  open,  and  three  men  entered  wuh 
a  dark  lantern^  daggers^  and  piftols.---*The  Gentleman, 
who  of  courfe  was  awake,  perceived  one  of  them  to 
be  his  own  fervant. — ^They  rifled  his  portmanteau 
undifturbed,  and  fettled  the  plan  of  putting  him  to 
death. — ^The  Gentleman  hearing  all  this,  and  not 
knowing  by  what  means  he  was  to  be  refcued,  it  may 
naturally  be  fuppofed^  was  under  great  perturbation  of 
mind  during  fiich  an  awful  interval  of  fufpenfe  ;  when^ 
at  the  moment  the  villains  were  preparing  to  com^ 
mit  the  horrid  deed,  four  Police  Officers,  afting 
Under  Monf.  J^e  Sartine  s  orders^  who  were  concealed 
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mder  the  bed^  and  in  the  clofet,  rulhed  out  and 
feized  die  offenders  with  the  property  in  their  pof- 
feflion,  and  in  the  aft  of  preparing  to  commit  the 
murder. 

<<  The  confequence waS)  thai  ^  perpetration  of 
the  atrocious  deed  was  prevented,  and  fufficient  evU 
dence  obtained  to  convift  the  offenders. — MmfieurBe 
Sartine's  intelligence  enabled  him  to  prevent  this  horrid 
offence  of  robbery  and  murder ;  which,  but  for  the 
accuracy  of  the  Syftem,  would  probably  have  been 
carried  into  cKculioh.** 

Another  Anecdote  was  mendoned  to  the  Au- 
thor by  the  fame  Minifter,  reJatire  to  the  Emperor 
Jofeph  the  Second :  That  Monarch,  having,  in  the 
year  1787,  formed  and  promuJgated  a  new  Code  of 
Laws  relative  to  criminal  and  civil  ofiences^;  and 
having  alfo  eftablilbcd  what  he  conceived  to  be  the 
bcft  Syftem  of  Police  in  Europe,  he  could  fcarcely 
ever  for^ve  the  French  Nation,  in  confequence  of  the 
accuracy  and  imelligpnce  of  Mm/*  De  Sartine^  having 
been  found  fo  much  fuperior  to  his  own ;  notwith- 
Handing  the  immenfe  pains  he  had  beftowed  tfpon  that 
department  of  his  Government. 

<<  A  VERY  notorious  offender,  who  was  a  Tub- 
jeft  of  the  Emperor,  and  who  committed  many 
atrocious  a£ls  of  violence  and  depredation  at  Vn 
ewia,  was  traced  to  Paris  by  the  Police  eftabliflied 

•  Vide  Chap.  XL  Pages  267—278. 
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by  His  Majefty,  who  ordered  his  Ambaflador  «t  the 
Court  of  France  to  demand  that  this  delinquent 
ihould  be  delivered  up  to  Public  Juftice. 

'*  MoNs.  De  ifar//;!^  acknowledged  to  the  Im^ 
perial  Ambaflador,  that  the  perfon  he  enquired  after 
had  been  in  Paris ; — ^thai,  if  it  would  be  any  fatisfac- 
tion,  he  could  inform  him  where  he  had  lodged,  and 
the  different  gaming-tables,  aad  other  places  of  in  fa* 
mous  refort,  which  he  frequented  while  there; — but 
that  he  was  now  gone, 

^^  The  AmbafTador,  after  ftating  the  accuracy 
and  correal  mode  by  which  the  Police  of  Vienna  was 
condu£ied,  infilled  that  this  offender  muft  (till  be  ill 
Paris;  other  wife  the  Emperor  would  not  have  com- 
manded him  to  make  fuch  an  application. 

^^  MoNs:  De  Sartine  fmiled  at  the  incredulity  of 
the  Imperial  Mmifter^  and  made  a  reply  to  the  follow- 
ing effed : — ^ — 

^^  Do  me  the  honour^  Sir^  to  ifjfarm  the  Emperor^ 
your  Mafier^  thai  the  perfon  he  looks  for  left  Paris  on 
the  toib  day  of  the  laft  month;  and  is  now  lodged  in  a 
hack  room  keking  into  a  garden  in  the  ihird  Jlory  of  a 

boufe^  mtmber  193,  in Jlreet^  in  his  own  Capital  of 

Vienna  i  where  his  Majefly  will^  iy  feuding  to  the  f pot ^ 
befwre  to  find  him. 

*«  It  was  literally  as  the  French  Minifter  of 
Police  had  ftated. — ^The  Emperor,  to  his  aftonifh- 
mentt  found  the  delinquent  in  the  boufe  and  apart- 
ment 
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ffieht  defcribed;  but  he  was  greatly  mortified  at 
this  proof  of  the  accuracy  of  the  French  Police; 
which,  in  this  inftance,  in  point  of  intelligence  even 
in  Vienna^  was  difcoyered  to  be  fq  much  fuperior  to 
iis  own." — — 

The  fad  i$,  that  the  French  Syftero  had  arrived 
at  the  greateft  degree  of  pqrfe6lion :  ^d  though  not 
neceffary,  nqr  even  propter,  to  be  copied  as  a  pattern^ 
ipight,  nevertbeteis,  f^rnifh  many  ufeful  bints,  calcu- 
lated to  improve  the  Police  of  this  Metropolis,  cqn- 
^ftent  with  the  exifting  Laws;  ^nd  eyen  to  extend 
and'increafe  the  Liberty  of  the  Subjefl  without  talc- 
ing oi>e  privilege  away;  or  interfering  in  the  purfuits 
of  any  one  clafs  of  individuals;  except  tbofc 
employed  in  purpofes  of  mif chiefs  /r?^»  *"^  ^^' 
minality. 

Th  ^  fituation  of  this  Country,  (indeed  pf  every 
country  in  Europe,)  has  changed  materially  {ince 
the  diflblution  of  the  ancient  Government  of 
France.— The  horde  of  fharpers  and  *  villains,  •  who 
heretofore  reforted  to  Paris  from  every  part  pf 
Europe,  will  now  confider  London  4s  their  general 
and  moft  produftive  theatre  of  aBion;  for  two  ob- 
vious reafons:; — ift.  Paris  being  exhauftcd  of  riches, 
its  Nobility  banifhed,  and  the  principal  part  of  the 
aftive  property  there  annihilated,  the  former  re- 
fources  for  the  fupport  of  criminal  and  depraved 
pharafters  no  longer  ^xift;  and  that  Metropolis 
Jiolds  out  no  allurements  fipiilafr  tp  what  were  for- 
merly 
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merly  experienced.,  adly.  The  ignorance  of  the 
Englifh  language  (a  circumftance  which  formerly  af« 
forded  us  (bme  proteftion),  will  no  longer  be  a  bar  to 
the  refort  of  the  continental  Hiarpers/to  the  Metropo* 
lis  of  this  kindom. — At  no  period  was  it  ever  fb  gene* 
rally  underftood  by  Foreigners;  or  the  French 
language  fo  univerfally  fpoken,  by  at  leaft  the  younger 
part  of  the  People  of  this  Country. — 

The  fpirit  of  gaming  and  diilipation  which  pre* 
vails  in  London,  promoted  already  in  no  inconfider* 
able  degree  by  profligate  charafters  from  the  Conti- 
nent, the  opulence  of  the  People,  and  the  great  mafs 
of  aHive  property  in  circulation,  will  afford  a  wide 
field  for  the  exercife  of  the  invention  and  wits  of  that 
defcription  of  men,  both  foreigners  and  natives,  who 
infefted  Paris  under  the  old  Government,  and  which 
rendered  a  more  than  ordinary  attention  to  its  Police 
indifpenfably  neccffary. 

The  termination  of  the  prefent  war  will  pro* 
bably  throw  into  this  country  a  v aft. number  of  idle, 
profligate, .  and  depraved  characters,  natives  of  this, 
as  well  as  of  other  nations,  who  will  require  to 
be  narrowly  watched  by  a  vigilant  and  well-regu- 
lated Police.  The  probability  of  fuch  an  acceffion 
to  the  numbers  already  engaged  in  afts  of  delin- 
quency,  ferves  to  eftablifli  new  and  incontroverti- 
ble arguments  in  favour  of  the  propofed  AuxilU 
ary  Board  of  RefponfibU  Commiffioners^  for  managbg 

the 
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iltic  affairs  of  the  Police  of  the  Metropolis;  ta  form  si 
Cenire*poiut^  aqd  to  bind  the  Syftem  together. 

Threi^  iqen  of  bufine&^-rrso^/^,  aSiive^  and  inde- 
fatigable^ wQi^ld  be  fufficient  to  execute  the  taik : — 
The  utility  of  fuch  an  Eftablifhm^nt  will,  perhaps,  be 
bed  explained,  by  a  fpecific  detail  of  the  peculiar 
duties  which  it  would  be  requi(ite,  for  the  piiblic  in- 
tereft,  to  iinpofe  oji  thefe  Comnaiffip^^rfi;  arranged 
^nde^  twelye  diHerent  heads : — 

^ft.  By  devoting  <heir  whole  attention  to  obje£ls  of  Police^ 
thefe  Q;ommi(noners  would,  in  all  cafes  where  the  Law^ 
were  found  4eficient^  be  able  to  fugged,  from  ^ime  to  time, 
to  his  Majedy's  principal  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Home 
Departmental  certain  alterations,  amendments,  and  im- 
provements^ which  might  lead  to  fuch  legiQative  regula- 
tions as  wotild  prove  ^e  means  of  greatly  reducing  the 
number  of  offences;  other  regulations  might  alfo  be 
adopted  for  creating  ^  fund,  by  means  of  the  Police  itfelf^ 
equal  to  all  the  expences  at  prefent  incurred  \  even  includ- 
ing the  rewards  for  conviftion,  the  ex  pence  of  tranfporting 
culprits  to  New  South  Wales,  and  of  providing  for  felony 
pn  board  the  Hulks  ;  and  in  lhort»  every  other  di^arfe-^ 
.  meat,  on  this  account,  at  prefent  chargeable  on  the  Civil 
Lift  Revenue,  or  the  Consolidated  Fund  ;  eilinuted  (fee 
pages  349,  350),  at  x  20,oool.  a  year. 

ad.  While  ^hey  pointed  out  a  ready  n^ethod  o(  caliug  the  Pub- 
lic of  the  prefent  heavy  burthen^  the  Commiflioners  would 
alfo,  by  the  introdudion  of  a  Syftem  of  g^^eater  oeconomyJ^ 
reduce  tbix  cxpence  confiderably  ;  and  perhaps  fuggeft  fuch 
;uTangemcnts,confiftent whhyjr/i  cuftoJy  and  rfformMtioffj^ 
as  might  ultimately  relieve  Government  partially,  if  not 
wholly,  from  every  kind  of  expence  on  accour^t  of  the  dif- 
ferent claflTes  of  Convids,  3d.  By 
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3d.  By  means  of  an  Alphabetical  Regifter,  (to  be  kept  in  their 
office,  and  under  their  direction),  of  all  Thieves ^  Robbers^ 
Burglars  J  Pickp^chts,  Receivers  of  Stolen  Goods^  Coiners^ 
Dealers  inBafiMoney,  Cheats  j  Swindlers^  Lottery  yagranfs. 
Concealed  Aliens ^  and  others  offending  againji  the  LalvSf 
the  Commiflioners  would  not  only  fave  a  large  annual 
fum,  by  coiintera6ting  the  purftiits  of  thcfe  Criminals; 
but  would  alfo  proteS  the  Public,  as  well  as  individuals, 
from  the  great  dangers  and  imnienfe  loflfes,  fl^CMrn  to  exifti 
by  the  details  given  in  this  Work. 

4th.  From  the  adoption  of  a  Syftcm,  calculated,  in  fo  great  a 
degree,  to  excite  terror  in  the  minds  of  Criminals,  (owing 
to  the  imminent  hazard  of  deteflion,  which  would  be  ex*- 
ceedingly  increafed  through  the  medium  of  diurnal  intelli- 
gencers, whofe  vigilance  would  be  (Jiarpened  by  adequate 
rewards),  little  doubt  could  be  entertained  of  procuring  very 
accurate,  and  early  information  of  the  perpetrators  of  ev^ry 
fprcies  of  depredation.  This,  by  leading  to  an  immediate 
difcovery,  would,  after  a  fhbrt  time,  fo  cmbarrafs  thofe 
delinquents,  as  to  render  their  trade  too  dangerous  to  pur- 
fue  ;  and  wQuld|  of  courfe,  gradually  leflen  their  number, 
as  the  vigour  and  energy  of  the  Police  advanced. 

^thi  By  conveying  ufeful  information  to  the  different  Public 
Offices,  and  bypropofing  rules,  applicable  to  thofe  ufeful 
pnd  beneficial  objeds,  which  a  conflant  and  unremitting 
attention  to  the  fubjeS,  and  a  colledled  view  of  all  thi? 
abiifes  and  ^he  general  Police  of  the  Metropolis,  would 
fuggeft,  the  Commiffioners  could  not  fail  to  extend  to 
every  l)ranch  of  the  Syftem,  that  energy  which  can  never 
prevail  where  no  centre-point  exifts;  and  where  no  Funds 
afc;,  applicable  to  any  purpofes  calculated  to  excite  vigour  in 
the  deteftion  of  offenders, 

6th.  Thefe  Commiffioners  would  extend  to  the  PuWic  at  large 
confiderable  benefits/ by  taking  up  occafionally  fuch  great 

line* 
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ncs  of  Police,  as  could  not  be  followed  and  carried  into  exe- 
cution with  the  fame  fpirit  and  efFedl  by  individual  Magif- 
,  trates  a£ling  at  the  different  offices  :  for  inftance,  plans  for 
the  deteftion  of  gangs  of  Coiners ^  Dealers  and  Utteren  of 
Bafe  Money^  Illegal  Lot tery-lnfurersy  or  any  other  great 
Syftem  of  depredation  or  fraud.  Infinite  advantages  would 
hence  arife,  by  giving  confidence  to  the  local  Magifhates, 
in  the  prompt  and  energetic  execution  of  the  Laws. 

7th-  They  might  alfo  prove  eminently  ferviceable,  by  turning 
their  attention  to  thofe  two  great  lines  of  Police,  which 
relate  to  the  pillage  and  plunder  on  the  river  Thames,  and 
in  his  Majefty's  Doqk-Yanls,  and  other  rcpofitgries. 

8th.  By  taking  upon  them  the  whole  management  of  the 
Funds  appropriated  to  the  expence  of  the  Police,  for  Sola* 
rieSf  EftabliJhmentSt  Contingencies ^  Rewards j  the  Hulks, 
Agreements  for  TranfportatioHy  and  Correfpohdence  rela- 
tive to  Convifts  in  all  fituations,  the  Commiffioners  would 
cafe  his  Majefty's  Principal  Secretaries  of  State  of  a  vaft 
deal  of  trouble  :  The  many  great  objeds,  connefted  with 
State  affairs,  now  impofedon  thofe  fuperior Officers,  would, 
at  this  time,  render  fuch  a  divifion  of  labour  peculiarly 
ufcful  and  beneficial  to  the  Community. 

9th.  By  a  clofe  attention  to  the  important  duties  afiigned  them, 
and  entering  into  a  regular  correfpondence  with  the  z&ing 
Magiftrates  in  all  the  great  towns,  in  every  part  of  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland,  the  Commiilioners  would  be  able  to 
concentrate,  and  bring  together,  fuch  a  mafsof  intelligence, 
as  could  not  fail  to  be  productive  of  the  moft  beneficial 
qonfcquences,  in  the  prevention  of  crimes ;  by  fuggefting 
the  means  of  dcteAing  offenders,  and  by  poiating  out  to  Ma- 
(!:i  ft  rates,  in  Town  and  Country,  all  thofe  cafes  which  may 
arife,  where  extraordinary  exertions  may  be  necefTary  in 
putting  the  Laws  in  execution ;  relating  either  to  the  great 
iiQf5  pf  Police,  or  to  ^rofs  ads  of  frai^d  and  immorality. 

toth* 
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totb«  From  the  attention  they  would  be  pli(%ed  to  devote  to 
the  fubje£t  at  large,  both  in  its  general  detail  and  the  mi« 
nutiae,  the  Commiflioners  wquld  be  peculiarly  competent 
to  fuggelt  propofitions  for  the  fuppreffion  of  Lottery  Infu'^ 
rerSy  Gaming^  D  if  orderly  Houfes^^c,  and  for  the  better 
regulation  of  Public  HoufeSy  Conftahles^  fVatcbmeny  Pa* 
trolesy  Night  Coaches,  Receivers  and  Buyers  of  Stolen 
Goods,  /freights  and  Meafures^  tie.  l^hus  eftabli{hing»  by 
their  example  and  infiru&ionsy  a  confiant  incitement  to 
Magiltrates  to  be  vigilant ;  fo  that  no  means  nMght  be 
poftponed  or  negleBed,  which  a  genuine  xegard  to  the  pub* 
lie  intereft>  and  a  difcreet  and  prudent  attention  to  the  due 
execution  of  the  Laws,  (hould  render  nece{&ry  igt  tbp 
prcfervation  of  Morals  and  prevention  of  Crimes. 

I  ith.  The  Commiflioners  might  with  great  advantage,  afliimc 
the  fole  management  of  ConviAs  fentenced  to  Tranfporta- 
tion  or  the  Hulks  ;  and  make  proper  fele£tions,  founded 
on  a  perfe£l  knowledge  of  the  profeflion,  chaiafler,  and 
ability  of  each  ;  fo  as  to  render  their  labour  in  future  as 
beneficial  to  the  Public  as  poffible, 

^ath.  Finally,  by  a  clofe  attention  to  their  various  and  im- 
portant duties,  and  by  occafional  reports  to  his  Majefty's 
Principal  Secretary  of  State,  under  whofe  authority  alone 
they  {hould  aft  as  auxiliaries,  thefe  Commiflioners  would 
be  able  to  bring  under  the  confideration  of  the  Executive 
jCiovernnaent,  fuch  a  clear  and  connefted  f iew  of  every 
/ufeful  and  important  faft,  relative  to  the  Police  of  the 
Country,  as  could  not  fail  to  be  extremely  beneficial  \  inaf- 
much  as  praft real  knowledge  and  experience  would  con- 
tinually fugged  new  ideas,  calculated  to  improve  the  Syftem 
year  after  year  ;  until  it  became  as  perfeft  as  great  atten- 
tion to  the  fubjeft,  joined  to  good  judgment  and  intelli- 
gence, could  make  it. 

Thus    would   the    propofed   Board   of  Comi- 
piffioners   haye   abundance  of  employment,   in  its 

nature 
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Bfttttre  of  the  greateft  ufe  to  the  Community,  aiul 
in  its  operation  and  effcA  of  the  higheft  importance : 
The  cftabliflimcm  of  fucha  Syftem  would  be  an  im- 
mediate benefit  to  every  man  of  property,  as  an  in- 
dividual, independent  of  the  Public  at  large ;  but  even 
in  another  point  of  view,  it  is  doubly  aeceflary,  at 
this  junfture,  when  new  events  are  daily  occurring* 
Kyf  a  nature  truly  interefting  to  the  peace  and  well-bemg 
of  Society,  and  to  the  tranquility  of  the  State;  ren- 
dering it  more  than  everneceffary  to  eftabli(h  a  Syftem 
of  unremitting  vigilance*  It  is  a  fa£t  well  eftablifhed, 
that  it  was  principally  through  the  medium,  and  by 
the  affifiance,  of  many  of  the  twenty  thoufand  mif- 
creants  who  were  regi&ered,  previous  to  the  anarchy 
of  France,  on  the  books  of  the  Lieutenant  of  Police, 
that  the  contending  Fa&ions  in  thatdiftraded  country, 
were  enabled  to  perpetrate  thofe  horrid  mafiacres  and 
afts  of  atrocity,  which  have  been  beheld  with  detef^ 
tation,  abhorrence,  and  aftonjlfliment,  by  every  civi- 
lized nation  in  the  world. 

Let  it  be  recollefled,  at  the   fame  time,  that 

Mankind,  in    a   ftate  of  depravity,  ariCng  from   a 

long  courfe-  of  criminal  turpitude,  are  nearly  alike 

in  every  country ;  and  that  it  becomes  us  to   look 

with  a  jealous  eye  on  the  feveral  thoufand  mifcreants 

of  the  fame  defcription  which  now  infeft  London ;  for 

they  too,  upon  any  fatal  eitergency  (which  God  for^ 

bid !)    would  be  equally  ready  as  their  brethren  in 

iniquity   were,  in  Paris,  to  repeat  the  fame  atrocitiesi 

if  any  opportunity  offered. 

To 
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To  be  well  prepared  againft  every  poflible  evil,  h 
one  great  ftep  towards  prevention;  and  among  the 
many  advantages  already  detailed,  as  likely  to  refuU 
from  an  auxiliary  Board  of  Votke^  ch»  would  be  none 
of  the  leaft. 

In  every  view  in  which  it  can  be  confideredy 
fuch  a  Syftem,  ftrengthened.  by  good  and  appofitc 
Laws,  could  not  fail  to  be  produ6Uve  of  vaft  bene- 
fits to  the  Gommunity.  Petty  ^hefts^  afFcfting  all 
tanks  who  have  any  property  to  lofe,  and  deftroying 
the  morat  principle,  woufd  be  greatly  abridged:— 
as  would  alto  the  plunder  from  veflels  in  the  River 
Thames,  as  welt  as  from. the  public  Arfenals,  Dock- 
yards, and  ^ips  of  War.  The  more  atrocious 
Crimes  of  Burglary  and  Highway  Robbery,  would 
fuifer  a  fevere  check,  in  the  embarraflmems  which 
would  arife  from  the  Syftem  of  DeteQions  at^  Re« 
wards — from  the  Reftri8ions  propofed  to  be  laid  upon 
Receivers  of  Stolen  Goods;  upon  Night  Coaches, — • 
and  from  other  regulauons  applicable  to  thofe  parti- 
cular offences.  A  large  proportion  of  the  Coiners^ 
Dealers^  and  Utterers  of  bafe  Money,  feeKng  tb^,  rifle 
of  detection,  as  well  as  of  punifhment,  greatly  ex* 
tended  and  increafed,  would  probably  abandon  the 
bufinefs  as  hazardous  and  deftruflive.  The  comple- 
tion of  the  General  Syftcm  would  alfo,  either  cpllate- 
rally  or  immediately,  reach  the  tribe  of  Cheats,  Swind- 
lers, and  Lottery  Offenders,  in  fuch  a  manner  as  to 
occalioh  a  confiderable  redu£lion  of  their  number, 

by 
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by  narrowing  the  ground  and  deflxoying  tbe  refourdej 
by  which  they  at  preient  flouiifh. 

The  Evils  and  the  Remedies ^  fo  far  as  they  relate 
to  criminal  offences,  being  dius  developed^  a  true! 
eftimate  will  be  formed,  not  only  of  the  magnitude  of 
the  former,  but  of  the  propriety  and  prafticability  of 
the  latter. 

The  Author  is  notib  prefumptuous  as  to  expeS: 
that  in  a  matter  of  fo  much  importance,,  thofe  fuggef^^ 
tions  which  he  has  offered  to  the  confideration  of  the 
Public,  are  either  to  be  immediately  approved  of,  or 
fuddenly  adopted. — Some  are  obvious  at  (irft  view,  as 
preparatory  fteps,  in  their  nature  unobjeAionable*; 
while  others  require  to  be  well  confidered  and  accu- 
rately examined; 

The 

*  The  obvioDs  remedies  here  alluded  to,  are  of  a  natare  merely 
fnfaraffy^  and  relate  to  the  following  propofition»  (being  a  iom- 
maiy  of  what  b  detailed  ia  various  preceding  Chapters)  i  to  ther 
immediate  adoption  of  which>  (in  the  opinion  of  a  great  and  ex- 
perienced Crown  Lawyer)i  there  does  not  feem  to  be  any  objediori. 

^  That  the  Dealers  hereafter  mentioned,  fliall>  under  a  certais 
penalty^  annually  regifter  their  names  and  places  of  abode,  (fpecify- 
ing  the  number  of  the  houfe,  and  the  ftreet,)  at  the  Office  of  the 
Commiflioncn  of  Police,  or  at  the  Public  Office,  within  the  diftriA 
of  fuch  relidence — viz. 

!•  Publicans  Hcenfed  to  fell  ale  or  other  liquoHf 
a.  PtwQ  Brokcrsi 

i  Vide  Chap.  II.  V.  VIII. 

J.  Watcfr 
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The  fooner,  however,  this  is  done,  the  more 
immediate    will   be   the   operation  of  that    Syftemi 

which 

3.  Watch  Makcn, 

4.  Buyers  of  gold  and  filveri 

5.  Refiners  of  gold  and  filver, 

6.  Working  and  otter  Silvcrfraiths, 

7.  Dealers  in  old  an4  fccond-hand  furniture, 
S.  Broken  in  fecond-hand  goods, 

9.  Dealers,  in  old  building  materials, 

10.  Stable-keepers,  and  pcrfons  letting  horfes  for  hire, 

11.  Boilers  of  horfe-fieib  and  other  animals  for  profit, 

12.  Dealers  in  old  and  fecondliand  luval  ftores,  junk,  and  hand- 

fluff, 

13.  Dealers  in  rags  and  kand-ftufiT, 

14.  Dealers  in  fecond-hand  wearing  apparel,  bed  and  table  linen, 
I  ^*  Itinerant  dealers  in  wearing  apparel  and  other  articles, 

t6.  Dealers  in  M  irom,  brafs,  copper,  pewter,  lead,  and  other 

metals 
17.  Purchafers  of  old  iron,  brafs,  copper,  pewter,  lead,  and  other 

metals  for  manufaduring, 
iS.  Founders  and  others  keeping  crucibles,  or  other  veffels  for 

melting  old  metals, 
ig.  Perfons  being  dealers  in  any  of  the  above  articles,  keeping 

draught  or  truck  carts : 

Of  which  Regifter,  on  paying  onlj  One  Shi/lift^  to  the  Clerk,  thcjr 
ihall  receive  a  Certificate,  to  continue  in  force  for  one 
year,  or  till  they  (hall  change  their  refidence,  of  which 
notice  ihall  be  immediately  given,  and  a  new  Certificate 
a^^lied  for. 

And  as  often  as  any  perfon,  fo  required  to  regifler  their  name 
aad  place  of  abode,  and  occupation,  (hall  have  in  his  or  her  pof- 

fcfiioq 
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Ivliich  is  to  guard  the  inhabitai\ts  of  the  Metropolis 
againft  thofe  depredations  and  dangers  to  which  they 
have  long  been  expofed. 

feffioDi  kay  gO(xis,  bank-note^  nioney^  horfesi  cattle,  dogs^  or  any 
ether  property)  and  after  receiving  a  hand-biUf  or  aAy  written 
notice  of  fuch  being  ftolen,  with  a  defcHption  thereof)  (ha]l  wil- 
fully omiti  or  refufe  to  make  immediate  difcovery  of  the  fame  to 
the  Magiftrates  at  the  Public  Office  of  the  Diftrid^i  and  of  the  per- 
fon  or  perfont  from  whom  they  were  purchafed  or  received)  he  or 
(he  (haAl  forfeit  £s*i  ^^  ^^^  ^^^  value  of  whatever  u  concealed^ 
which  penalty  (hall  be  recovered  on  convi^ion  by  a  warrant  of 
diftrefs»  &c« 

*  A  regulation  to  the  fame  effedl  was  introduced  into  the  Police 
Bill  of  1 78^ — and  has  lately  been  adopted  in  the  New  A&,  for  the 
city  of  Dublin;  with  this  difference — that  a  fuperintendant  Magif- 
trate  is  appointed  to  regulate  this  particular  btanch  of  PoUcct  unci 
the  penalty,  (which  is  £fOm  and  the  value  of  the  ftolen 
property  concealed,]  is  recoverable  by  an  al^on  of  debt  to  be 
brought  in  the  name  of  the  fuperintendant  MagiftratCi  in  any  of 

his  Majefty's  Courts  of  Record  in  Dublin  1 Perhaps  this  may 

be  thought  an  improvement  on  the  Syftem  propofed. — At  any  rate, 
its  utility  is  obvious ;  for  while  it  impofes  no  particular  hardihip, 
and  no  expence  on  thofe  claffes  of  individuals,  through  whofe  hands 
ftolen  property  paifes,  it  would  put  them  upon  their  guard,  and 
promote  a  greater  degree  of  caution  than  at  prefent  prevail ;  thereby 
checking  andembarrafling  the  tranfadlions  of  thieves,  and  fraudulent 
pcrfons ; — But  it  would  do  more : — It  would  enable  Magiftrates  to 
acquire  an  accurate  knowledge  of  the  number  of  tbefe  dealers  in 
every  part  of  the  Metropolis,  from  which  infinite  advantages 
would  be  derived  to  the  Public  in  the  prevention  of  Crimes,  as  well 
as  with  a  view  to  further  regulations>  if  they  (hall  be  thought 

-.-.--.  no€cf- 
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If  To  grdat  a  good  is  eflfefted,  it  muft  arife  from 
a  general  im{)re(fibrt  6rl  the  public  mind,  that  it  is 
praUicabU — and  that  it  is  a  right  thing  to  be  done. 

In  that  cafe,  the  ob]e6):  will  be  attained — and 
all  the  bleflSngs  which  arifefrom  applicabk!  and  a{>p6-^ 
fite  laws,  dircffted  to  the  ptirpofe  of  fiippreffing  arid 
preventing  crimes,  will  be  extended  to  the  ihfi^bitanti 
of  this  gfeat  McJtropblis  ;  With  the  advantagfc  oTthat 
proteftiori*  which  muft  arife  from  a  combined  Syftem 

of 

oeceflarjr.— Sereral  of  thefe  claffes  of  dealers  make  immenfe  piofict 
and  could  nrell  afford  to  pay  a  moderate  licence  duty,  which  wpold 
laife  a  fum  of  money  equal  to  all  the  expences  of  the  Poliee  Syfleot* 

*  In  m^rioifing  whar  regards  tfab  protedioft  of  itie  Metropdi^ 
}t  is  impoffible  to  ov'^rlook  tKofe  eminent  advahta^  whicfa-htri 
arifen  from  that* excellent  inftltutiolk  df  the  LighfHirfi  Votuitetrn 
mmier  tin  C^mMaiid  9f  LUut.  Colotuti  Hc^riet, 

To  ihki  ftfpeAtfbfe  CorpH  of  Patfio^ic  individuals,  ^e  iUbid^ 
Cants  of  the  Metropolis  are  under  infinite  obligations* 

Re^rdlefs  of  their  own  ea/i,  lottvenience^  intettfi^  or  perfonal 

.^feiy%  the  members  of  thb  public-fpirited  alfociationy  have  ever 

ftood  forward  in  the  hour  of  tumult  and  difordcr  gratuitoufly 

and  at  their  own  expencei  for  the  protedlion  of  their  fellow>citi- 

cent)  and  tor  the  prefervatton  of  the  public  peact. 

The  affiftance  they  have,  on  every  occafion,  afforded  the  civil 
^wer,  and  the  facrificcs  of  valuable  time  which  they  have  made, 
at  the  rifque  of  health,  and  under  cirtumdances  where  they  wcrt 
compelled  to  for*go  that  cafe  and  comforti  which,  from  their  opa« 
lence  and  rank  in  Lfei  is  attached  to  their  particular  fituations^it 
fs  to  be  hoped  will  never  be  forgotten  by  a  greatful  Public* 

Their  great  refpc6tability>  joined  to  the  fpirit  of  independence 

A  a  lod 
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of  Police  executed  with  puritjr  and  dircretion,  under 
^he  guidance  of  an  able  fuperintendance^  and  an  aclivc 
and  indefatigable  Magiftracy. 

and  fimmcfsof  mind,  which  they  have*  on  every  occafion*  inam- 
ieftedt  was  of  infinite  fenrice  in  reprefling  the  tendency  to  tomult 
and  diforder*  which  prevailed  b  1 794  and  179$  ;  ^bicht  bat  foe 
this  poweifiil  antidote>  might  have  rifen  to  a  very  alarming  height. 

Nor  have  these  patriotic  gentlemen  been  merely  fatisfied  with 
the  varioos  facrificesi  for  the  public  good,  which  have  already  been 
detailed— ^forgetting  the  expence  of  fupportinga  military  eilab- 
lifiimenty  unparalleled  with  regard  to  its  blghftiU  of  equipment; 
when  a  call  was  made  on  the  feelings  of  humanity,  they  were  among 
the  firft  as  a  public  bodyy  bdependent  of  parochial  fubfcripdons^ 
who  opened  their  purfes  for  die  relief  of  many  of  tbofe  deluded 
individuals,  whofe  mifguided  phitnzy  had  occafioned  them  fo  much 
trouble: — ^It  is  to  be  hoped,  than  an  inftitution  which  has  afforded 
fo  many  benefits  in  protedting  the  Metropolb  from  danger,  and 
die  deluded  Multitude  againft  fmntfifmenu  by  the  pttvention  of 
crimes,  will  ever  retain  that  laudable  fpirit  by  which  it  is  at  pie> 
ient  animated  |  and  which  has  conferzed  fo  much  honour  upon  all 
^9  mcmbeis* 
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'*  *  CHAP.     XIV, 

On  Municipal  Police. — The  unparalleled  Extent  and 
Opulence  of  the  Metropolis^  manifefted  in  the  number  of 
ftreets^  lanes^  alleys^  courts,  and  fquares^  eftimated  at 
above  8060 ; — containing  nearly  500  Churches  and 
Places  for  religious  Worfhip\ — above  4000  Seminaries 
vf  Education  \— fever al  tnjlitutions  for  promoting  Re^ 
ligion  and  Morality; — 10  Societies  for  promoting 
JLeaming^  and  the  ufcful  and  the  fine  Arts  / — a  great 
number  of  charitable  Afylumsfor  the  indigent  and  for* 
lorn\ — HofpilalsdndDifpenfaries  for  the  lame^fick^ 
and  difeafed  i — and  above  1 700  Injlitutions  of  various 
gther  kinds  for  Charitable  and  Humane  Purpofes. — 
An  Eflifiiate  of  the  Amount  of  the  annual  Expences  of 
the  Poor  in  London^  ;C75^>ooo.  a  year. — A  detail  of 
the  Courts  ofLcptd,  and  other  Eftahlifhments  conne$ed 
with  the  dijlribution  of  Jujiice. — The  public  Prifons 
in  the  Metropolis. — A  View  of  the  number  of  Perfons 
employed  in  the  different  departments  of  the  Law^  ef^ 
tinUitedin  all  at  7040. — Suggeftions  for  improving  the 
civil  Jurifprudence  in  the  Metropolis^  fo  far  as  relates 
to  the  recovery  of  f mall  Debts. — The  Evils  arijing 

from  the  prefent  Syftem^  exemplified  in  the  multiplied  of 
anions  fir  trivial  Sums  in  the  courfe  of  a  year  /  the 
enormout  ekpence^  and  the  ill  effects  of  ihefeverity  of 
the  punifbment  in  fuch  cafes ;  debqfing  the  mind,  and 

^proving  the  defttullidn  of  tnany  families^  in  their 
fUoralsi  and  injuring  the  State.-^The  necefftty  of  an  AU 
teratidn  of  the  Syftem^  farther  enforced  by  the  propriety 
rf  relieving  the  fuprenie  Judges  from  a  Iveigbt  of  la^ 
hur  unfeqfonable  in  the  vaji  increafe  ofbufinefs^  which 

'  Aa  2  thi 
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tbe  extatfive  an^ pfwoing  interconrfe  of  Commerce  oceM- 
fions. — Tbe  fame  Obfervatims  extended  to  the  great 
Of^ces  of  State  ;  and  the  neeejftty  and  utility  of  a  divi- 
fion  of  labour^  in  proportion  to  tbe  increafe  of  public 
duty^  explained;  as  a  means  of  preventing  inconve- 
niencies. — A  viezv  of  tbe  munin'pal  /Regulations 
which  have  been  efighlifhed  in  tbe  Metropolis  for  tbe 
accommodation  and  convenience  of  tbe  inhabitants  i 
grounded  on  various  ^£ls  of  the  Legiflature^  pajfed  at 
different  periods^  during  tbe  lafi  and  the  prefent  cen- 
tury.— Each  diftriEl  of  the  Metropolis  a  feparate 
Municipality  ;  where  tbe  power  of  ajf effing  the  inha* 
bitantsfor  the  purpofes  of  paving,  watching^  lightings 
cleanfing,  and  removing  nuifances^  is  placed  in  tbe 
hands  of  Trujlees^  under  a  great  number  of  local  a(Is 
^  Parliament. — Tbefe  regulations  moftly  founded  on 
Laws  made  in  tbe  lajl  c^d  in  the  prefent  Reign.-^-r-The 
principal  public  ails  detailed^  viz, — Tbe  General  ASt 
of  tbe  2d  JVilliam  and  Mary,  cap.  8,  for  paving  tbe 
Metropolis; — the  iQth  Geo  II.  cap.  22,  for  watch* 
ing  the  city  (f  London;  nth  Geo.  III.  cap.  zg^^for 
removing  figns^  and,  efiahlifhing  a  complete  Syfi^m  of 
municipal  Police. — Tbe  A5ls  relative  to  Wejiminfier 
and  Souihzvark,  for  fimilar  purpofes. — The  Statutes 
relative  to  Common  Sewers  detailed;  their  origin^,  and 
the  great  advantages  refultingfrom  fhem» — The  Laws 
relative  to  Hack{tey  Coaches  and  Chairs — alfo  to  Carts 
and  Giber  Carriages.- — 'Vbe  Alfs  relative  to  Watermen 
on  tbe  Thatues. — The  Law  for  retraining  bullock^ 
hiotiing.  And  finally^  tbe  Regulations  by  tbe  .i4j(b 
Geo.  m.  cap^  78,  relative  to  the  Mode  of  building 
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Houfci^  And  the  Rules  laid  down  for  extinguiJhingFires. 
Concluding  Ohjcrvations^  w  the  advantages  which 
tvokld  refult  to  the  Metropolis  at  large  from  thefe  mi- 
iherms  Alls  of  Parliament  being  rendered  uniform^  and 
conformable  to  Jbe  excellefit  Regulations  efiablifhedfor 
the  City  of  London  — The  advantages  offimplifying  the 
Syjlem, — 7 he  burden  upon  the  hthatitants  equal  to  one 
million  a  year  for  the  expende  of  Municipal  Police. — 
Suggejl ions  for  improving  the  Syjiem  and  reducing  this 
expence.^^oncluding  RefleHions. — Theprefent  epochs 
more  than  any  otber^  prejfes  for  aMmgements  calai^ 
lated  to  amend  the  morals  of  the  People j  by  improvifig 
the  Laws  of  the  Country. 


I 
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T  canriot  fail  to  prove  an  ihterefting  enquiry,  not 
only  to  the  Inhabitants  of  the  ]jlf etropolis,  but  alfo  to 
Strangers,  by  what  means  that  depaittnent  of  its  ceco- 
nomy  and  government,  which  may  be  dcrionlinated 
Municipal  Police^  is  regulated ;  fo  as  to  convey  the 
comforts,  and  procure  the  vatious  accommodations 
and  conveniences  which,  with  fome  few  exceptions, 
are  felt  to  exift  in  every  part  of  the  Capital  and  its 
environs. 

When  k  is  known  that  this  great  City,  (unparal- 
leled, as  will  be  hereafter  fhewn^  in  extent  and 
opulence,  through  the  whole  habitable  Globe,)  corn- 
prebends,  bciidcs  London^  Wejlminfler^  and  South* 
wark^  no  lefs  than  forty-five  Villages^  now  exceecl- 
ingly  inlarged,  independent  of  a  vaft  acceffion  of 
buildings  upon  the  open  fields  in  the  vicinity;    it 

becomes 
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becomes  Icfs  a  matter  of  furprize,  to  learO)  4hH  it 
extends  to  nearly  eight  miles  in  lengthy — is  three 
miles  at  lead  in  breadth,  and  not  lefs  dian  twenty  (;x 
in  circumference;  containing  above  eight  thoufai\d 
ftreets,  lanes,  alleys,  and  courts,  and  fixty  five  differ- 
ent  Squares;  in  which  are  more  than  one  hund^red 
and  fixty -two  thoufand  houfcs,  warehoufes,  and  other 
buildings ;  befides  the  following  Chijiiches  and 
Chapbi-s  for  religious  worfhip,  viz;. 
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Of  the  Eftabliflied 
Religion 


Mcetin^^houfcs  for  J 
Di^enten 


Chapels  and  Meet.] 
ing-hopfes    for 
Foreigners* 


Synagogues 


1  Cathedral,  dedicated,  to  St.  Paul 
1  Abbev  Church,  Wcftfninftcr  Abb^y 

114  Parim  Churches 

1  go  Chapels,  and  Chapels  of  £al^ 


246 


187 


43 


Confifting  of  82  Chapels  for 
Nonconformifls  4nd  Prefby- 
terians;  56  for  Independents 
of  different  dafles;  23  for 
Anabaptiils;  12  for  Quakers  ^ 
6  for  Nonjurors ;  4  for  Mug- 
gletonians  ;  and  4  for  Roman 
Catholics. 

f  Confiding  of  8  Chapels  for 
French  Protcftants;  8  for  Ger- 
mans; 6  for  Dutch;  3  for 
Swcdifli;  4  for  Dam(h,  and 
4  for  Jiclvctic  Proteftants ;  6 
for  Roman  Catholics ;  and  4 
for  thofe  of  the  Ruffian  or 
Greek  Church. 

for  the  Je>v'ifli  Religion 


Total  482  Places  of  Public  fP'orJhJp. 


The 
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Tat  Inhabitants  of  this  great  Metropolis)  occu« 
pying  thefe  various  houfes  and  buildings,  are  eftimat* 
ed,  during  the  fitting  of  Parliament,  at  me  millien  two 
hundred  and  fifty  thu/and  fouls  /  for  vrhofe  accom- 
modation, convenience,  and  fecurity,  the  following 
Inftitutions  have  been  formed,  namely ^ — ift.  For  Edu'- 
cation; — 2d,  For  promoting  good  Morals; — 3d,  For 
nfeful  and  fine  Arts, — ^4th,  For  ObjeOs  of  Charity  and 
Humanity; — 5th,  For  diftributing  Jufiice ;-^'^nd  6th, 
For  punijhiytg  Offenders. 

EDUCATION. 

t$  Inns  of  Court  and  Chancery^  for  educating  Students  t* 
the  profession  of  the  Law,  kc.  Sec, 

5  Colleges — v\z.  One  for  the  improvement  of  the  Clergy, 
London  Wall;  one  for  Divinity  and  Astronomy, 
called  Gresham  College ;  one  for  Physicians,  War- 
wick Lane ;  one  for  tlie  study  of  Civil  Law,  Dolors- 
Commons;  and  the  Heralds  College. 

-|  I     6%  Schtols,  or  public  Seminaries ;  the  principsd  of  which 
J   I  areWestminster  School,  Blue-coat  School  or  Christ's 

M^  Hospital,  St.  Paul's,  Merchant  Taylors,  Charter- 

house, St.  Martin's  School,  frc.  &c.  &c.  where  about 
5«oo  young  persons  are  educated* 

S3  7  Schools  belonging  to  the  different  Parishes ;  where  about 
9000  male  and  female  Children  axe  educated  in 
Reading,  Writing,  and  Accompts* 

3730  Private  Schools,  for  all  the  various  branches  of  male 
and  female  Education^  including  some  for  Deaf  and 
—       Dumb. 
.4050  Seminaries  of  Education. 

* 

Thi  following  Schools  feem  to  defervi  particular  Enunu^ 
ration;  though  pfoiaify  there  are  many  others  which  might 
sfually  dejtrve  notice, 

s  Asylum 
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X  Asylum  {^i^  p9or  fric^^kfts,  dwcrtcd  gijrl»,  ujodcr 

t weiy e  years  ol  age,  Vau  x  hall  R  oad         -  175! 

a  Qqihaui  Working  School^  for  Children  of  Dissenters^ 
City  Road. 

3  Philanthropic  Society,  St.  George's  Fields,  for  chiU 
^T)^  o^crimin?!  parents,  and yocmgdeunquents. 

4  Freemasons*  School,  fipr  Fema^  Oi^p^ans^  6^ 
'Ctorgc's  Fields  .  -  178 J 

5  Mj^ine  Society,  for  fducating  poor  destitute  boys  to 
theSeay'in  ^ishopsgavC'Sttreejt  •  I7s^ 

6  British  or  Welsh  Charity  School,  Gray's  Inn  Lane   17 iS 

7  French  Chanty  School,  Windmill -street^  Tottenham- 
Court- Road  ...         i7^j 

8  School  for  Soldiers'  Girls,  at  Chelsea,  supported  by 
Ladies  -  •    '  -  1709 

9  Neal's Mathematical  School,  for  teaching  Navigation, 
&c.  to  popr  cfaildi^eny  )^"C^  Head  Court, 
Gough' Square,  Fleet-street  -  1715 

-  YontsHirc^  th^  Girls  at  LissQn-Vreen^  Padding- 
ton;-^S4cretaryl  },  Topham,  "Esq.  No.  5t 
Gray's  Inn  S^ujik  .  .*^  1749 

II  pay-Schopl  of  Indps^ry,  for  Boys  and  Gif4s,  Paradise 

Street,  Mary-le-l^n?  -  -        I79x 

13  Another^  No.  6$^  Edgware  Road,  fyr  Girls  1784 

13  ladies  Charity  ^chc^ol,  |Cing-street,  Snpiqr  Hill  170% 

14  Walworth  Female  Cliarity  School 

^  'S  ^fft  Anpefa  Sqckty*  hidierto  at  Lav^hnm,  8u0blk, 
^Q^l  to  be  removed  to  CaxnbcrweHi  for  Boys 
*  a]r^,Girly,(eitcncl^,inj7j3  and  1791,)  ix<>9 

'  16  Crcy  doat  Hospital,  Artillery  prapr^d^  \ycstminster. 

17  dreen  Coi^t  Hospital^  Ditto. 
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RBLIGIO^  AKii  MORALS, 

1  The  Society  for  giving  effeft  to  His  Majesty's  pro* 

clagiatiqn,  agj|iny  Vice  ai^d^  tamon^ity.  1 7  87 

•  TJmIv  Society  for;  prjomotii^  Christen  Knowledge^ 

Bartlett^s  Buildings,'  HolHorn  -  1(99 

%  The  Society  fof  propa^tioi\  of  xhe  Gospjej  ifi  Foreign 

Farts,  Deans  Yaroi  Westminster  -        1701 

4  The  Society  for  promoting  Religious  Knowledge,  by 
dist  ribiitinjo  bopks  a^oi?g  uu:  poor.-^Secretary, 
Mr.  Watts,  Founder's  Hall,  tiQtbbiiry  ijif^ 
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5  Tlic  Society  for  promoting  Charity  Schools  ia  frc^ 

land,  Merchant  Seaman's  Office 

6  The  Society  fox  Reli|^ioiu  lastru^tion  to  the  Kegroet 

in  the  W«st  Indies  *  •  I793 

7  Th$  Sppiety  for  pcftvcatiAg  crimes,  by  protecuting 

Swindlers,    ^KAvptm,    and    Cheats;     Gough 
Square,  Fket-atreei  -  17^ 

S  British  Society  for  the  Encouragement  of  Servants, 

No.  27,  Hay-market  -  -  179a 

9  Society  for  giving  Bibles  to  Soldiers  and  SaUors 

No.  437,  Oxford -street  -  lySi^ 

16  Dr.  Bray*«  Charity  for  providing  parochial  Libra* 
ries.  No.  5,  Ave- Maria-Lane 

1 1  Society  for  Relief  of  poor  pious  Clergymen  tjt^ 

t%  C^een  Anne's  Bounty  for  the  augmentation  of  small 
livings  of  Clergymen. -^Sec.  R.  Burn,  Esq* 
Duke-street,  Westraiiister  •  (703 

13  Sunday  Schools  in  various  parishes 

14  S|inday  School  Society^  for  giving  Bibles,  &c.  and' 

otherwise  furthering  the  purposes  of  Sunday 
Schools. — Secreury  Mr.  F^still,  No.  47,  Com- 

hJU  •'  •  -  -         »7*S 
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THE    ARTS. 

t  Royal    Society,    incorpqnftcd  fpr  promoting  tisefu) 

knowledge; — Instituted  -  •       i6Cj 

«  Antt^oaran  Soeiety/SDmirset  Place           •  1751 

t  Society  or  Trustees  of  the  British  MuMuin  1751 

4  Society  of  Artists  of  Creat-ftritain,  Strand  1765 

5  Royal  Academy  of  Arts,  Somerset  Place  •           1773 

6  Society  for  the  encouragement  of  Learning,  CnuM 

Court,  Fleet-steet 

7  Society  for  encouragement  of  Arts,  Manu0i(Uii«a,and 

Commerce,  Adelpht  Buildings 

8  Medical  Society  of  London,  Bolt-court,  Flcct«strect    1773 

9  Society  for  the  improvement  of  Naval  Architecture 
10  Veterinary  College,  near  St.  Pancras  Church. 


107  AIms« 
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107  Alms*heuses  endowed  at  difTcrent  periods,  ivHeresj^z 
old  men  and  women  are  supported  ;  the  princip^  of 
these  houses *arey  The  Irinity  Alms-bouses^  for  18  decay* 
cd  Ship  Masters,  in  Mile- End  ;  Bancroft* s  Alms-kottsssp 
Mile  End,  for  24.  Poor  Men  ;  Fishmongers  Alms-bouses^ 
Newingtdn  Butts  ;  Haberdashers^  Alms-bouses^  in  Hox- 
ton ;  Jeffries^  Aim-bouses^  Kingsland  Road ;  Sir 
John  Mordents  College ^  for  decayed  Merchants,  at  Black- 
^cath  ;  Emanuel^  or  Lady  Dacres's  Hospital ^  Tothil- 
iields,  Westminster. 

London  Wprkhous^,  Bish(^sgatc»street,  for  decayed  old 

Men» 

Bridewell  Hospital,  an  Asylum  for  Apprentices  to  differ- 
ent trades,  Bridge-street,  BUckCriars. 

Chaxter- house  Hospital,  an  Asylum  for  %o  indi* 

gent  persons,  in  Charter-house  Square,  founded      t6ii 

Scottish  Hospital,  for  decayed  Nativesof  Scotland, 
in  Crane-court,  FleetfStreet. 

Welsh  Hospital,  for  decayed  Natives  of  Wales,  in 
Gr^y*s  Inn  Lane 

French  Hospitjil,  for  decayed  Frenchmen,  in  St. 
Luke's,  Middlesex 


I 


Eoundlin^  Hospital,  for  deserted  Infants,  Lamb's-^ 
Conduit- street 

Magdalen  Hospital,  fpr  the  admission  of  seduced 
Females,  St.  George*s  Fields 

Ijqck  Asylum,  for  penitent  female  Patients,  cu^ed 
in  the  Lock  Hospital 

Chelsea  Hospital,  for  worn-out  and  disabkd  Sol- 
dier* 

Greenwich  Hospitah^  for  worn-o\it  and  disabled 
Se4met^ 


171^ 


>73^ 


1769 

i67» 
1694. 


I 


196' 


•  I.o«<)Oft  ^'Mkltvofc  h  a  Wree  ttriMinf;,  -whicH  aiight,  with  great  acivanlaKC,  be  turned 
iaio  a  houfe  of  irduflryf  or  Fcaitcntisiry  Houfe  for  p^tty*  offcntfrr?,  for  which  purpofc  it  was 
Wed  in  anrient  time*.  ^  thoufth  it  is  (aid  to  he  uiffirient  to  lodge  aboot  y<^  people,  it  •» 
SMv  afe^  only  »  an  afylam  for  a  few  «M  perfom  (  and  ii  a  finrrore  for  the  Keeprrt  and 
Oftf ''rj,  who  live  ronJortuhly  as  the  fervants  of  the  Coauniintty  without  doing. any  good. 
This  hntjfc  is  amply  cndcA^^d  !»y  a  povrcr  vf  levying  reutr^tutinns  on  all  the  j^rlfhca  foTic* 
lapyoKt. 
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ASYLUMS  for  SICK,  LAMB,  DISEASED,  ard  voe 
POOR  PREGNANT  WOMEN. 


I ,  St.  Bartholomew's  Hospital  in  West  Smithfield,  for 

the  reception  of  afflicted  and  diseased  Persons  1539 

s.  St.  Thomas's  Hospital,  Southwarky  for  the' recepti* 

on  of  sick  and  lanie,  especially  sailors  -  1553 

3.  Guy's  Hospital,  Southwark,  for  sick  and  impotent 
persons;  and  lunnticks  •  1721 

4.  London  Hospital,  Whitechapel  Road,  for  the  recep- 
tion of  all  persons  meeting  with  accidents  2  740 

5.  St.  George's  Hospital,  Hyde  Park  Corner*  for  the 
rcc^.ption  of  sick  aikl  lame  -  173] 

6.  Westminster    Genefal    Infirmnry,     James«street, 
Westminster,  for  sick  and  diseased  perspns  •>7>9 

7.  Middlesex  Hospital,  Charles-street,  near  Oxford- 
street,  for  sick  and  lame,  and  pregnant  women  1745 

8.  Lock  Hospital,  Hyde  I^rk  Turnpike,  for  persons 
afiiifled  with  the  venereal  disorder,  i^  .        1746 

9.  Hospital  Misericordia,  Goodman's-fields,  for  the 
same  purpose  -<  1774 

10.  Small-pox  Hospital,  St.  Pancrass,  for  inoculation' 
of  poor  persons  -  -  1746 

_      II.  London  Lyinr-in  Hospital,  Aldersgate-street,  for 
*£  J  poor  married  womtn  -  1750 

^   11.  City  of  London  Lying*in  Hospital,  Old-street,  City 

Road,  Idem.  -  1751 

13.  British  Lying-in  Hospital,  Brownlow-street,  Long- 
Acre,  id.  -  1749 

14.  Westminster  Lying-in  Hospital,  Surry  Road,  West- 
minster Bridge,  for  poor  pregnant  women  ^^s^ 
raily 

15.  Queen's  Lyins;-in  Hospital,  Bayswater  Hall,  Oxv 
ford  Road,  ia, 

16.  Lying-in  Hospital,  Store-street,  Tottenham  Court 
Road,  idrm  1767 

17.  Lying-in  Charity,  for  delivering  pregnant  women 
at  their  own  houses  $  F*.  Mdnning^  Esq.  Governor ; 
Physician,  Dr.  Sims^  Blackfriars  S757 

iS.  Society  for  delivering  married  women  in  their  own 
habitations,  by  whom  3  a  midwives  are  employed, 
No.  iS,  Strand  -  2757 

19.  Bethlem  Hospital,  for  Lunatics,  Moorfteldt  1553 

ao*  St.  Luke's  Boapitail  for  Lunaticsj  OldrStrcet  Road    175s 
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'  I  Eastern  Dispensary,  Wbitechapel 
a  Western  Dispensaiy,  Charles  street,  Westminster 

3  Middlese:^  Dispensary,  Great  Atfiff.sMcv 

4  London  Dispensary,  Primrose-street,  Bl&hopsgate-street 

5  City  Dispensary,  Bevis  Marks 

€r  New  Ptnsbury  Dispefnsary,  St.  Joftn'^-strret,  Clerk^^ell 
7  Fintbnry  Di^ensary,  St,  John's  Square,  Clerkenwell 
8-  Qeoerai'  IDwpensary,  Aldensgate-street 
$  Piibile  Dispenta#y,  Gary  ati^er,  Lincoln's  inn  fidds 
la  laifiuit  Pboff  DiapefMapy,  Soho-sqtiare 
1 1  Sr.  James's  Dispensary,  Berwk1c>Stfeiet,  Soho 
I  ip  Westminster  Dispensary,  Gemipd>*stfeet,  Soho 

13  Mary-ls-bfMW  Dispensary,  WeTl-street,  0)^ordf.$treet 

14  <:%s»lston  Dispensary^  Bow.$trdet,  Bloomsbury 

15  Surrey  Dispensary,  Union-street  Borough 

16.  Royal  Dniversiil  Dispensary,    Peatherstone  BuUdingl, 
Holboro 

Hiunane  Society,  fdr  the  pcfcbvery  of  drowrne^  and 
H^fifof^jited  Persons,  SpitaUsqmra  and  London  €0^ 
fee-house  -•      .  1773 

Society  §qy  tbQ  Relief   of  GbergyiiHrti's  WidoSrs^ 

Paper  Buildings,  Temple 
Society  for  the  Kelitf  of  Widows  and  OfphaAi&of 
Medical  Men,  founded  by  Dr.  S^iires and  Mr. 
ChsMnb^ldine'  -  17S8 

Laiidable  Society,  for  the  bemfit  of  Widows>  Crane 

Coitrtt  Fleet.s«iieet 
Society  for  the  support  of  Widowt^  S^nry-street, 

Strand 
Society  for  the  support  of  poor  Artists,  atiid  their  WU 
dows,  Strand' 
3  Societies,  fon  th«  attnport  of  decayed  Mustctan6|  their 

Widows  and  Cluldren 
.  Society^  for  the  reUei  of  decayed  Actors 
ABC-darian  Society,  for  the  relief  of  decayed  Sckool- 

ilaaiers 
Society  for  the  relief  of  Authors  in  distread 
.   Sficifty  ior  the  reli^of  Ot)ic(*rs,  their  Widows,  ChiU 
.  .    dren»  Mothers^  and  Sistei's 
Society  fur  Annuities  to  Widows,  Old  Piah^street, 

St.  Ha»il%No.  25 
$«)ciety  for  the  relief  of  sick  and  maimed' Senntn  in 

the  Merchants*  Service  17+7 

Society'  idr  ths'  relief  of  poor  Widowv  aad  Children 

pfCi«rgymei>,  instituted  by  charter  176S 

Raync's  Hospital  for  4.0  girls,  who  receive  lool.  por- 
tion on  their  marriage  -  1736 
Society  called  the  Feast  of  the  Sons  of  the  Clergy, 
for  apprenticing  their  indigent  children^  No.   5, 
,y    Gray's  Inn  Square 
Freemasons  Charity 

Society  for  the  relief  of  Persons  confined  for  Small 
Debts,  Cnivcn-sivcct,  Strand, 

91.   public 


o 
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""  91  Public  CoiTq>a8icss.in  the  City  of  Londbn,  who  give 

in  charity  aWovc  ^f  7  5,900  a  year 
Stock»5  Blind  Chanty,  distributed  by  the  PiHnters- 

Staineft' Company  -  m  179^ 

Hetherington's  BUod  Charity,  payable  at  Christ's 

Hospital  '  .  *  tygy 

Asyliun  ibr  Deaf  and  Dumb  Poor,  Grange  Road, 

Bermondsey  -  •  1791 

Cliaritable   Society  fdr  .  Industrious  Poor,    School 
/  House,  H»tton  Garden 

Society    for  Charitable  Purposes,  WardOt>r-trr«et, 

Sollo  •  177  J 

i^;>  Priendly  Societies  in  the  Metropolis  and  it9  vfcixWtyv 
of  w4)ich  about  too  have  enrolled  themselves  under 
the  Acl  uf  Parliament,  33  Geo.  j,  cap.  54,  They, 
are  composed  of  me^Mianics  and  labouring  people^ 
who  distribute  to  sick  members,  and  for  funeralsi 
•ums  raised  by  monthly  payments,  amounting  on  an 
average  to  is.  8d.  a  month,  or  i:>s.  a  year,  and  con- 
sisting of  about  80,000  membersj  who  thus  raise 
anaually-  So>yO0oY. 

Reflecting  on  the  foregoing  lift  of  vsfrious 
laudable  Inilitutions,  which  it  cannot  be  expefbed 
fhould  be  altogether  perfe^,  but  which  may  be  faid 
to  be  unparalleled  in  point  of  extent,  as  well  asi 
ffiunificence,  and  conferring  the  bigheft  honour  on  the 
National  Charafter  for  Charity  and  Humanity;  the 
mind  is  loft  in  aftonifliment,  that  greater  and  more  ex- 
tenfivebenefBts  have  not  ari fen  to  the  inhabitants  of 
the  Metropolis ;  not  only  in  improving  their  mbrals 
but  in  preventing  the  loweft  orders  of  the  People  from 
fuffering  that  extreme  mifery  and  wretchednefs,  which 
h  no  where  exhibited  in  fo  great  a  degree  as  in  London. 
This  aflonilhment  will  no  doubt  be  (if  pofliblc)  confi- 
dcrablyaugmcntedjonconfideringthefoilowingeftimate 
of  the  legal  alfeffments,  and  voluntary  contnbuiions  for 
the  Poor;  togcihcr  with  the  benevolent  Inftitutions 
and  £(iabli(h  meats  for  their  comfort  and  convenience; 
and  ihe  addition  of  private  charities^,  viz. 

I(Qndi»fl 
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{London  •     ^  70,000  o  o 

Wefttninftcr      *  641OOO  o  o 

Middierex,  ad.     \    .. 
joiningLondon     )    86kx>o  o  o 
Sorry,    -     idem  2^iOOO  o  o 

Total  for  the  Metropolis  aboat        ■  24^,000  o  e 

2d.  StxpportingChantySchools  for  Educating  the  Poor  lojooo  o  o 
3d.  Afyliims  n>r  the  relief  of  objedls  of  durity  and 
humanity,  ^c.  fupported  by  annual  contributions 
cftimatedat  •  •  ^        .     -        2^,000  o  o 

4th*  Afyiumsy  Hofpitals,  and  Difpenfariesi  for  the  iick, 

lame,  difeafed,  and  aiRifled,  at  •         ;o,ooo  o  o 

5th«  Inftitutions  for  benevolent,  charifablej  and  hu- 
mane purpofesy  computed  at  -  2ooyOoo  o  o 
6th.  Private  Charities,  at                -                -  1 5O9O00  o  o 
7th.  To  which  add  the  endowed  £ftabU{hmentS| 

eftimatedat  ...       i^oiooo  o  o 

Total  Eftimate  per  aniuim,  J^  850,000  o  o 
When  it  is  alfo  recolle^ed^  that  large  fums  are 
annually  expended  by  Societies  influuted  for  promot* 
ing  religion^  virtue,  and  good  morals^  it  mud  be  evi- 
dent, as  the  miferies  of  the  Poor  do  not  appear  to  be 
alleviated,  and  their  morals  grow  worfe — that  there- 
mud  be  fome  caufe  to  produce  eSe£b  fo  oppofite  to* 
what  might  have  been  expe£led  from  fuch  unparalleled 
philanthropy  ;  the  caufe  indeed,  may  eafily  be  traced 
tp  that  evident  deficiency  in  the  general  fy  Aem  of  Po- 
lice, which  has  fo  often  been  mentioned  in  the  courle 
of  this  Work.* 

In  the  next  place,  it  may  be  uferul,  and  certainly 
cannot  be  improper^  in  aTreaxifeon  the  Police,  to  in-. 

*  But  particularly  that  branch  of  It,  which  relates  to  the  ina*' 
nagement  of  the  Poor,  than  which  nothing  in  a  greater  degree  re- 
quires a  careiul  and  minute  inveftigation;  fmce  it  is  unqnetlionably 
true  that  from  this  fource  incalculable  evils  have  arifei^  which 
muft  proporuonateiy  increafe>  until  fomc  cffeiEbal  remedy  is 
applied. 
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fed. a  brief  detail  of  the  different  Courts  of  Law,  and 
public  Prifons,  eftdbliflied  in  the  Metropolis;  for  the 
diftribution  of  juftice,  an.d  the  punilhment  of  delin^ 
quents,  for  civil  as  well  as  criminal  offences ;  together 
with  the  number  of  profeflional  men  attached  to  thefe 
various  Law  eftablifhrnents. . 


COURTS  or  JUSTICE  in  the  METRQPOLIS. 
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The  High  Court  of  Parliament . 

The  House  of  Lords ;  bcincr  the  Appeal  in  the  last  resort  is 
all  causes  criminal  and  civil. 

The  Court  of  Exchequer  Chamber,  before  which  Writs  of 
Error  are  brought  on  judgments  in  the  Court  of  King's 
Bench  and  other  Courts  ;  it  is  composed*  in  certain  cases,  oi 
all  the  Twelve  Judges,  and  the  Lord  Chancellor ;  but  some- 
tiroes  of  a  smaller  number. 

The  High  Court  of  Chancery— at  Westminster  Hall— and, 
Lincoln's  Inn  Hall  • 

The  Court  of  King's  6ench,  held  in  Westminster  Hall 

The  Court  of  Common  Pleas,  held  in  Westminster  Hall 

The  Court  of  Exchequer — a  Court  of  Law,  Equity  and 
Revenue  ;  held  at  Westminster  Hall  and  Serjeant*s  Inn 

The  Court  of  Appeals  in  Colonial  aud  Prize  Causes  ;  be- 
fore the  Lords  of  his  Majesty's  Privy  Council  at  Whitehall. 
.    The  High  Court  of  Admiralty,  for  Prizes,  &c.  at  Doj5lor's 
Commons  ;  and  in  criminal  Cases,  twice  a  year,  at  the  Old 
Bailey. 

"Prerogative  Court,  for  Wills' 
and  Administrations 

Court  of  Arches,  for  Appeals, 
from  inferior  Ecclesiastical 
Courts  in    the    Province  of 


Four  Eccle- 
siastical 
Courts. 


Courts  m    tne    rrovmce  01 
V      Canterbury  ;    the  Court  of  .  Doftors* 


Peculiars  is  a  branch  of  this 
Court 

Faculty  Court,  to  grant  Dispen- 
sations to  marry,  8cc. 

Court  of  Delegates  for  Ecclesi- 

^    astical  Affairs 


Commons. 


J 
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COURTS   6p  justice  tj*  the  METROPOLIS 

The  Codrt  of  Oyct  zndTi 
Terminer  and  Gaol-De-  I  Uc\d  by  His    Majesty's  Commissioa 
lirery  fdr  trying  Crimi-  >     to  the*   Lord  Mayors  Judges,  Re- 
nals  at  the  t ustice  Hall,  [      corder^  and  Common  Serjeant^  4fc« 
Old  Bailey  J 

r  Court  of        f  The  Supreme  Court  of  the   City  for  Pfoas  of  land 
Hustings        \    and  Common  Pleas 


The  Lord 

Mayor's 

Court 
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Court  of 

Requests 


ChaAibcrlain's 
Court 


SherifPs 
Court 


For  Actions  of  Debt  and  Tresspass,  and.  for  Appeaif 
from  inferior  66urts  and  for  foreign  attachneots; 
giving  decisions  in  alt  cases  whatsoever,  in  14 
dayb,  at  an  expence  not  exceeding  thirty  Shillings  ; 
held  in  the  King's  Bench,  Guildhall,  by  the  Lord 
Mayor,  Recorder,  akfd  Aldermeh. 


Held  by  tiwo  ATdermefi  and  four  Members  of  the 
Common  Council,  appointed  by  the  Lord  Mayor 
and  Aldermen  ;  th^i^of  w!mm  form  a  Court  for 
the  recovery  of  small  debts  under  40s.  at  the  ex- 
pence  of  kod. 


Held  every  dstjr  to  dcietoine  diffcrtnces  bcAveen 
masters  and  apprentices  ;  and  to  admit  those 
qualified  to  the  freedom  of  the  City. 

Held  every  Wednesday,  Thur*!ay,  Friday^  and 
Saturday,  ;<t  Guitdhalt  j-where  Actions  of  Debt  ilid 
Tresspass,  &c.  are  fried  by  the  Sh<*riffi  and  his 
Deputy,  who  ar«  Judges  of  the  Court. 


^  *  r  r^  f  Held  beforc  the  Lord  Mayoi*  and  Aldermen,  as 
Court  of  Or- I  Guardians  of  the  .Children  of  Deceased  Freemen 
phans  1^     under  t\»enty-oiie  years  of  age,  &c. 

r.Held  by  the  Lord  Mayor  and  Stewards,  foV  idmi- 
Pie  Poudrc  J'  nistering  instantaneous  Justice  between  Buytrs 
Court  T     arid  SeTfers  at  Bartholomew  Fair,  to  rtd/e*  all 

l^    such  dissordccs  as  may  arise  there 

* 
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COURTS  OF  JUSTICE  in   the   METROPOLIS^ 


Court  of 
Coaservancy 
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Court  of  Lotd  Mayor  and 
Atdermen.-Court  of  Com- 
mon Council. — Court  of*^ 
Common  Hall. — Court  of 
Wardmotes 


and  Aldermen  four  times 

Essex,  Kent,  and  Surry  i 

into  Abuses  relative  td 

River  Thames,  and  redress 

^    the  same  j^from  Staines  IFesif  to  Yenfleet  Emit. 

These  relate  to  setting  the  Assize  on 
Bread  and  Salt — to  the  municipal 
Officers  of  th«  City — to  the  Elec- 
tions of  Lord  Mayor,  Sheriffs,  and 
Officers  of    the  City— and  to  the 
,    Management  of  the  Public  Proper- 
•    ty  of  the  City,  and  removing  Nui" 
nances.     The  Wardmotes  are  held 
chiefly  for  the  Eleflion  of  Aider* 
^    men  and  Common  Councilmen. 

General  and  Q^rter  Sessions  of  the  Peace,  held  by  the  Lord  Mayor 
and  Aldermen,  eight  times  a  year. 

Petty  Sessions   for  small  Olfenccs,  &c.  heldat  the") 
Mansion  House  by  the  I^rd  Mayor  and  one  Al- 1  Daily,  in  the 
derman:  and  at  Ouildliallby  two  Aldermen  in  fiorenoon 
rotation  J 

Coroners*       /To  enquire  into  the  causes  of  sudden  deaths,  whea 
Court  \     they  arise. 

of  the  f  ^^^^  within  the  verge  of  the  City  by  a  Steward, 
of       J      appointed  by  the  Constable  of  the  Tower,  before 

I     whom  are  tried  Actions  of  Debt,  Trespasses,  and 

(^     Covenants 


Court 
Tower 
London 


1 


'r/«iif^nrtK«k  r  A  supreme  Court  of  Record,  held  in  Somerset  Place, 
Di"hv  of  4  *°'  deciding  by  the  Chancellor  of  the  said  Duchy, 
T  ^..^J.*.*  I  aH  matters  ot  Law  or  Equity  belonging  to  the 
Uncwter    ^    ^^^^  p^^^;^  ^^  L«iiCM?er 


I 


Quarter 

Sessidns  of 
the  P«ac«  • 


A  Court  of  Record,  held  by  the  Justices  of  the 
City  and  Liberty  of  Westminster,,  four  times 
a  year,  at  the  Guildhall,  Westminster,  for  all 
Trespasses,  Petty  Larcfenies,  and  other  small' 
Offences,  committed  within  the  City  and  Li* 
berty 


Wfi«tmin     f  ^^  Court  Leet,  held  by  the  Dean  of  Westminster, 
wcnmm.    i      ^^  j^j^  Steward^  for  chusing  parochial  Officers^ 

preventing  and  removing  Nuisances,  &c. 


stet  Court 


{ 
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Held  by  Commissioners  (bcin^  respcflabic 
Housekeepers)  for  deciding  without  appeal, 
all  Picas  for  Debts  under  forty  shilHngs. 
For  the  parishes  of  St.  Margaret,  St.  John, 
St.  Martin,  St.  Paul  Covcnt  Garden,  St. 
Clement  Danes,  St.- Mary  le  Strand,  and  that 
part  of  the  Duchy  of  Lancaster  which  joins 
Westminster 

Court  of  Re  THeld  in  the  same  manner,  and  for  the  same  pur- 
quests,  Vine  J      poses ;  for  the  parishes  of  St.  Anne,  St- 
]      George  Hanover- square,    and   St.    James, 


Court  of 
Requests, 
Castle-str. 
Leicester- 
square. 


St.  Picca- 
dilly. 


[^    Westminster 


j5 
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o 
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Police  Ct.    r  ^  Court  of  Petty  Sessions  established  by  Ail  of 


or  Petty 

Sessions, 
held  at 
Qu«en-sq. 
Westminst 

Police  Ct. 
orPettyScs- 
sions,  held 
at  Great 
Marlbo- 


L 


Parliament,  held  every  day,  mormng  and 
evening,  (Sunday  excepted)  by  two  Magi s»- 
trates,  for  matters  of  Police,  and  various  Of- 
fences, Misdemeanors,  &c. 


l: 


the  same. 


rough-st. 


O     M 

3   «« 


5  5^ 


fif  Co«r/  •/  Record,  subjcft  to  the  Dean  awl 

_     .      I      Chapter  of  Westmmster,  held  every  Wed. 
St.  Martins  J  r     ^      .       .  ,    ^    »,  « 1  ac^ — . 


le-Grand 
Court 


1 


< 


East  Smith- 
afield  Court ' 


Finsbury 
Court 


St.  Cathe- 


ncsday,  for  the  trial  of  all  Personal  Aftions, 
The  process  is  by  a  Capias  against  the  body, 
or  an  Attachment  against  the  goods  in  this 
jiarticular  Liberty. 

A  Court  Lectani  Court  Baron,  held  for  thii 
Liberty,  to  enquire  into  Nuisances,  &c. — In 
the  Court  Baron  PIcasare  held  to  the  amount 
of  forty  shillings 

A  Court  Leet  held  once  a  year,  by  a  Steward 
of  the  Lord  Mayor,  as  Lord  of  the  Manor  of 
Finsbury,  for  enquiring;  into  those  Nuisance* 
competent  for  tcet  Juries,  by  ancient  usage, 
and  swearing  in  Constables  for  the  Manor 

Two  Courts  are  competent  to  be  held  within 
this  small  Precind,  for  Actions  ol  Debt  and 


"'."  — ^"  ^s      tnis  small  nctiuci.,  iwi  x^^-n^..-  ^-  — ~- 

nne'sCourt  ^     Trespass,  at  St.  Catherine's,  near  the  Tower. 

^  r  A  Court  held  by  the  Steward  of  the  Manor  of 
Whitechap.  ]  stepney,  by  whom,  and  a  Jury,  are  tried  Ac- 
el  Court      1^    |j^,„5  j,f  jjjjbj  for  ^i.  and  under,  &c.  Sec. 

COURTS 
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CdURTS  OF  JUSTICE  im  the  METROPOLIS 

'Sheriff»»       f  For  the  County  of  Middlesex,  for  AftioM  of 
Court.         \     Debt,  Trespa»»e»,  AsMiultt,  Sec. 

G^"ses.    r***!*^  **y  ♦'»«  Justice*  of  the  County  of  Middle." 


fi 

5§ 


itXy  dght  times  a  ytar,  at  the  New  Sessions 
House,  Clerkenwell  Green,  for  all  Tres- 
passes, Petty  Larcenies,  Mi^emeanors,  and 
other  oiFences,  &c.  and  for  RoadSy  Bridges, 
and  other  County  Affairs. 

A  G>urt  of  Petty  Sessions,  held  every  morning 
and  evening,  (Sunday  excepted)  by  two  Ma- 
gistrates, at  the  Public  Office,  in  Hatton 
Garden,  for  matters  of  Police  and  various  Of- 
fences, Misdemeanors,  &c. 


Id^m 


o 


•*  ti  < 
s  3  ^ 

If 


sionsof  the 
Peace,  and 
Sessions  of 
Oyer  and 
Tenniner 

Petty  Sessi- 
ons, or  Po- 
lice Court, 
established 
by  Aft  of 
Parliament 

Petty  ScBsi-  f  At  the  Public  Office,  Worship-street,  near 
on  or  Policed  Pi nsbury -square,  by  two  Justices,  forob- 
Court  l^    jeftsof  Police,  Sec. 

f  At  the  Public  Office,  Lambeth-street,  White- 
\     chapel 

Idem  At  the  Public  Office,  High-street,  Shadwcll 

ners'Courtl  1  ^^^  «nquiring  into  causes  of  sudden  death. 

Fot  small  debts  under  40s.  without  appeal, 
held  in  Fulhvood's  RentSi  Holborn,  for  the 
Division  of  Pinsbury 

For  small  debts  under4os.  without  appeal,  held 
in  Osborn-street,  Whitechapel,  by  Commis- 
sioners, uader  the  At\  of  Parliament,  chosen 
annually  by  the  several  Parishes  in  the 
Tower  Hamlets 

General  and  Qi^artcr  r^Held  by  the  Justices  of  that  Liberty, 
Sessions  of  the  I  R  times  a  year  for  Petty  Larcenies, 
Peace  for  the  Li-^  Trespasses,  Felonies,  and  Misdc- 
bcrty  of  the  To  a  er  I  meanors,  &c.  within  that  particular 
of  London.  v.     District. 

(  Held  at  St.  Margaret's  Hill,  Southwark,  by  the 
<  Lord  Mayor's  Steward,  for  Actions  of  snull 
[^     Debt,  Damages,  Trespass,  Sec, 

For  the  Clink  Liberty,  held  near  Bankside,  in 
Southwark,  by  the  Bishop  of  Winchester's 
Steward,  for  Actions  of  Debt,  Trespass,  &c.- 
^    within  that  Liberty. 

r  A  c:ourt  ui  Record  (or  the  Court  of  the  Royat 

Palace)  having  jurisdiftion  t%  miles  rouni 

M^rshalsea  J      V  h.  chall  (exclusive  ot  thv  City  of  London  j 

for  actions  of  Debts,  Damages,  Trespassesy 
Sec,  and  subjc<5t  to  be  Removed  to  a  higher 
Court  of  Law,  when  above  5U 
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Court  of 
Requests 

Coroners* 
Cot^rt 


For  the  recovery  of  small*  Debts  under  40s. 
without  afpeal,  held  at  St.  MargaFet*s  "HilU 
by  Commissioners  chosen  under  the  A£l  of 
Parliament)  by  the  different  Parishes. 

{To  enquire  into  cautet  of  suddea  Death — \n 
Southwark,  &c. 


Qr.  Sessi*   fHcId  by  the  Lord  Mayor  and  Aldermea,  at  Str 


( 


Margaret's  Hill,  for  the  Borough  of  South- 
wark 


ons  of  the 
Peace 

Quarter  Sessions  of  f  Held  at  the  New  Seasons  House  m 
the  Peace  for  the^  Southwark,  by  the  Ma^fistiaces  ef 
Cotinty  of  Surry     \    the  County  ol  Surry 

Petty  Ses-     C 

sions  or  I^  A  Court  held  every  morninj^  aad  rremng,  by 
lice  Courtly  1  two  Justices,  at  the  Pubho  Office,  Unioa 
established  ]  Hall,  Union-street,  Soutbwark,  for  Obje^ 
by  A6t  of  of  Police,  &c« 

.Parliament 


Pri/ons  in  the  MetropoIU. 


4. 

5" 


Kings's  Bench  Prison,  for  Debtors  on  Process  or  Execution  in 

the  King's  Bench,  5fc.  St.  George's  Fields 
Fleet  Prison,  for  Debtors  on  Process,  8tc,  in  the  Common  Pleas 

&c.  Fleet  Market 
Ludgate  Prison,  Bishops«ate.street  "J  *  «  *i^  r^-...  ^# 

Pouftry  Compter,  in  the  Poultry  I  ^^"^  ^^^^^  •' 

Giltspur-street  Compter,  Giltspur-slreet  ^  J  i-on«>n. 

6.  New^te,  or  City  aad  County  Gaol,  Old  Bailey 

7.  New-Prison,  Clerkenwell— feaol  for  the  County  of  Middlesex 

8.  Prison  for  the  Liberty  of  the  Tower  of  London,  WelJ-close« 

square. 
:  9«  Whitcchapel  Prison  for  Debtors  in  the  Ave  pound  court 
so.  Savoy  Prison,  for  Deserters  and  Military  Delinquents 
*  r  II.  City  Bridewell — Bridewell,  Bridge-street, 

I  Blackfriars 

Houses  ot  Corrcc- i  i».  Tothill  Fields  BridewcW-^Tuthitl  Fields 
tion.  1  I  J«  Spa. Fields  Penitentiary  House 

4..  Neiy  BridevvcU  in  the  Borough  of  Soutlw 
wark 

15.  Couft^y  Gaol  for  Surry,  in  tlic  Borough  of  Southwark 
x6.  Cliuk  Gaol,  in  ditto 

17.  Marshalsea  Ga  1,  in  the  Borough,  for  Pirates,  &c. 
i%.  New  Gaol,  in  the  Borough. 

NOTHIKC^ 
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NoTHtNC,  perhaps,  can  manifeft,  in  a  greater 
ilegree,  the  increafed  commerce  and  population  of 
the  Metropolis  of  the  Empire,  than  ilie  fallowing 
fummary  detail  of  the 'different  clafTes  of  profel^ 
fional  men  corine3ed  with  the  various  departments  of 
die  Law. 

« 

It  appears  from  the  preceding  Statements,  that 
there  are  in  the  Metropolis 

9  Supfeme  Courts;  to  which  tic  ittache4     .  t^  ofitett 
4  Ecclefiadical  Courts  •  54  do. 

18  Inferior  Courts  for  fmall  Debts  146  do. 

I  Court  of  Oyerand  Termineri  and  1 

Gaol  DeliTery  «  j    <7   lb* 

4  Courts  of  General  and  QofitterSeffionsI 

of  the  Peace  -  *      *       J    4^  do. 

10  Courts  and  Petty  Seflxons  for  purpofes  1 

of  Police  «  .  J '90  d0i» 

j[  Coronen' Courts  •  -20  do* 

« 

King's  Serjeants,  Attorney  and  Solicitor 

General,  and  King's  Advocate  •  8 

Serjeants  at  Law  •  •  la 


DoAors  of  Law 

• 

H 

King's  Counfel 

» 

*5 

Maflers  in  Chancery 

•                          m 

It 

Barrifters  at  Law 

m                                 m 

416 

Special  Pleaders 

- 

SO 

Pro^rs  in  DoAor't 

Commons 

54 

Conveyancers 

'    •"' 

3« 

Attomeja  at  Law  in 

the  difleienf  Courts 

1990 

Clerks,  Affiftantsy.md  othcm  c^Soutcd  at 

il09 

Notaries  Public 

* 
m 

3» 
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It  is  impoifible  to  contemplate  this  view  of  ii 
very  interefting  fubjed:,  without  being  forcibly  ftruck 
with  the  vaft  extent  of  the  wealth  and  commercial  in* 
tercourfe  of  the  Country,  which  fumifli  advantageous 
eajaploy ment  for  fuch  a  multitude  of  individuals  in  one 
particular  profeflion.  Every  good  man^  and  every 
lover  of  his  country,  muft  anxioufly  wifh  that  the  ad<» 
vantages  may  be  reciprocal^  and  that  men  of  talents, 
integrity,  and  ability,  in  the  profeflion  of  the  LaiWj 
while  they  extend  their  aid  to  the  removal  of  thofe 
evils  y^hich  are  a  reproach  to  the  criminal  jurifpru- 
dence  of  the  Country,  would  alfo  aflift  in  procuring 
the  removal  of  the  inconveniences  at  prefent  felt  in  the 
recovery  of  fmall  debts.  This  is  peculiarly  irkfome 
to  every  well  difpofed  perfon,  who,  in  the  courfe  of 
bufinds)  having  tranIa6tions  with  the  mafs  of  man* 
kind,  cannot  avoid  frequendy  meeting  with  bad  or 
litigious  charaflers,  by  whom  difputes  are  unavoidably 
generated. 

According  to  the  prevailing  Syftem,  if  the 
debt  exceeds  40J.  the  a£Uon  may  be  brought  in  a 
fuperior  Court,  where,  if  contefted  or  defended^  the 
expence,  at  the  loweft  computation^  muft  be  up- 
wards  of  ^  fifty  pounds.  Prudent  men,  under  fucl^ 
circumftpces,  will  forego  a  j.u(l.  clz^im  upon  an- 
other, qr  make  up  a  falfe  one  upon  themfelves,  as 
by  far  the  leaft  of  two  evils,  in  all  cafes  where  they 
come  in  contaft  with  defigning  and  bad  people; 
and  hence  it  is,  that  the  worthlefs  pstr^  of  mankind, 
availing  ihemfelves  in  Civile  as  others  do  in  CrimU 
haf  Cafes,  of  the  imperfeSions  of  the  Law,  forge 
$hefe  defcfts  into  a  rod  of  oppreffion,  cither  to  de- 
fraud 


\ 
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fnuid  the  honeft  part  of  the  Community  of  a  juft 
right,  or  to  create  fraudulent  demands,  where  no 
right  attaches;  merely  becafufe  thofe  mifcreants 
know  that  an  adion  at  Law,  even  for  eo/*  cannot 
either  be  profecuted  or  defended,  without  finking 
three  times  the  amount  in  Law  expences;  befides 
the  lofs  of  time»  which  is  ftill  more  valuable  to  men 
in  bufinefs. 

To  convince  the  Reader  that  this  obfervadon  is 
not  hazarded  on  weak  grounds,  and  that  the  evil  is  fo 
great  as  to  cry  aloud  for  a  remedy/ jt  is  only  necefla- 
ry  to  ftate,  that  in  the  County  of  Middlefex  alone,  in 
'  the  year  1 793,  the  number  of  bailable  writs  and  exe« 
cutions,  for  debts  from  Ten  to  Twenty  pounds^ 
amounted  to  no  leis  than  5719,-  and  the  aggre- 
gate amouiit  of  the  debts  fued  for  was  the  fum  of 
^8i,79i. 

It  will  fcarcely  be  credited,  although  it  is  mojl 
unqneftionably  true^  that  the  mere  cofts  of  thefe  anions, 
although  made  up,  and  not  defended  at  all,  would 
amount  to  68,728/. — And  if  defended,  the  aggregate 
expence  to  recover  81,791/.  muft  h^-^(ftrar^e  and 
ineredihU  as  it  may  appear)^  no  lefs  than  285,950/. ! 
being  confiderably  more  than  three  times  the  amount 
of  the  debts  fued  for. 

The  mind  is  loft  in  aftbnifhment  at  the  contem- 
plation of  a  circumftance,  marking,  in  fo  ftroDg  a  de- 
gree, the  deficiency  of  this  important  branch  of  the 
juri^mdence  of  the  countiy. 

Through 
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TaRoueH  dns  nevrmedium  we  difcover  one  of 
the  many  caufes  of  ihe  incieale  of  criaies.-*-Aiid  hence 
that  caution  which  nSen  in  bufine&  are  compelled  t^ 
exercire  (efpecially  in  the  Metropolis)  tq  avoid  tranil 
Itdions  with  thole  who  are  fuppofed  to  be  devcrid  of 
principle. 

Whenever  the  Laws  cannot  be  prqmptly  excr 
cuted,  at  an  expenqe,  that  will  not  laeflrain  the  worthy 
^nd  ufeful  p^rt  of  the  Comipanily  from  the  following 
up  their  juft  lights,  bad  men  will  multiply.  Ths 
morals  of  the  People  will  beccfme  more  and  more 
corrupted,  and  the  be(^  interests  of  the  State  will  be 
endangered. 

In  a  political,  a$  well  as  in  a  moral  point  of 
view,  it  is  an  evil  that  fhould  not  be  fuffered  tq 
exift;  efpecially  when  it  can  be  demonftrated,  tha( 
a  remedy  may  be  applied,  without  affeding  the 
pecuniary  intereft  of  the  more  reputable  part  of 
the  Profeffion  of  the  law,  while  it  would  miquefv 
fionably  produce  9.  mqre  general  diffufion  of  £mc^ 
lumenL 

If,  inftead  of  the  various  inferior  Courts  for  the 
recovery  of  debts,  (exclufive  of  the  Courts  of  Coi|<^ 
ficience)  which  .have  been  mentioned  in  this  Chap- 
ter, and  M^hich  are  of  very  limited  ufe  on  account 
of  appeals  lying  in  all  actions  Bbove  gL — the  Juf- 
tices,  in  General  Seffions  of « the  Peace,  ypedallji 
ctmrnifficmed^  vere  to  be .  empowered  to  .hear  ami 
jJetCTmine  fnalfy,  hy  a  Jux^y  fill  aftions  of  debt  under 
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fi^.  wd  to  tax  the  G>As  im  proportion  to  the  immnt  ^ 
tbt  Verdili^  grent  benefiu  y^onld  sefiilt  to  ihe  Public^ 
At  prejent^  the  rule  is  to  allow  the  fame  cofts  for  forty 
JbiUings  as  far  ten  tboufand  pouiuis  l^'^li  depends  only 
pa  the  length  of  (he  pkadJi)g«,  and  iK»t  09  the  valuf 
of  the  adion. 

Humanity^  Juftice^.and  Policy^  plead  for  aa 
improvement  of  the  Syftem  $  more  particulariy  whoi 
it  ift  rei:ollc^ied  that,  betweoi  Six  afid  Seven  Tboui^ 
fond  unfortunate  perfons  are  arretted  annually  on 
mefne  procefs  in  Middlefex  alone,  one  half  of  whom 
are  for  debt5  under  twenty  pounds.  In  the  kingdom 
at  large,  the  member  is  not  lefs  th^n  Forty  Thoufand 
for  trifling  debts  in  t{ie  courfe  of  a  year !  — The 
unavoidable  expence,  therefore,  at  the  loweft  com« 
putation,  is  a  moll  grievous  burden,  which  oa  many 
ocxafions,  fends  both  the  plaintiff  and  defendant  tQ 

*  The  following  audientic  table,  divided  into  foor  Clailes, 
win  (hew  iA  forcHrfe  eoloursy  the  evils  which  arife  from  Aere  beins 
p6  diftindion  between  the  amoost  of  the  fam  to  be  rccovend  in 
one  a^ion  and  another^  in  fettling  the  poft8.-*Iii  tbe/cQuoiy  of 
Middlcfcxi  in  theye^  H93>  ^  adUons  (or  recoTering  debts  ftoo4 
thus: 
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Thus  it  appears,  that  npwaxds  of  one  miUioa  of  money,  in  the 
4th  dafsj  is  recovered  at  coo^dembly  lefs  th^n  half  the  expieaoe  of 
8ii7Qil-  in  the  firft  clafs. 

a  gao) 
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a  gaoU  for  the  Attoraey's  bills,  to  the  total  ruin  cxf 
themfelves,  and  often  to  the  deftrudton  of  their  fa- 
milies. 

The  Evil,  in  this  view,  is  exceedingly  promi- 
nent.— It  involves  in  it  confequences  which  trench 
vpon  the  heft  interefts  of  the  Country. — ^Thc  Mif- 
chief  increafes,  unperceived  by  the  People  at  larg^^ 
and  Remedies  are  not  applied;  becaufe  few  men 
will  fubjed  themfelves  to  inveftigations  of  great 
labourf  without  which  fa£b  are  not  to  be  obtain- 
ed, and  without  ia£is  it  is  impoffible  to  rcafon 
with  accuracy,  or  to  draw  juft  cooclufions  upon  any 
fubjed. 

It  will  be  found  upon  enquiry,  that  the  mife- 
ties  of  a  gaol,  by  which  the  inferior  orders  of  the 
People  are  often  punifhed,  do  not  fo  frequently 
attach  to  the  worthlefs  and  profligate  part  of  the 
Community,  as  to  thofe  who  have  been  ufeful 
mepibers  of  the  State — ^Like  the  adroit  thief,  en- 
couiaged  to  proceed  by  many  efcapes,  Knaves  are* 
feldom  vi8ims  to  the  fevcrity  of  the  Law. — ^The 
Innocent,  and  often  the  Induftrious,  unfkilled  in 
the  tricks  and  artifices  which  bad  men  purfue  to  rid 
themfelves  of  incumbrances,  (for  which  there  is  abun- 
dant relburce  in  the  chicane  of  the  I^w;)  are  generally 
the  fuHcrers. 

To  incarcerate  one  member  of  the  body  polttie, 
whofe  misfortunes  and  lofles  may  have  arifen  from  giv- 
ing credit  to  another,  who  is  relieved  by  a  CoDomiffion 

of 
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f>f  Bankrupt*,  becaufe  his  debts  amounted  to 
more  than  ;^ioo.  feems  not  well  to  accord  with 
Juftice,  Humanity,  or  State  Policy.  It  debafes  the 
minds  of  thoufands  whofe  condud  never  deferved 
fuch  a  fate — who  were  from  the  nature  of  their 
dealings,  although  fmall^  entitled,  upon  the  principlj^ 
adopted  by  the  Legiflature,  to  the  fame  relief  which 
is  extended  to  the  higher  clafles  by  whom  they 
often  fuifer  r—  and  lofnetifnes  too  by  the  vio^i 
worthlefs  and  depraved. — ^Whil^  no  good  can  an  Iff 
from  their  confinement,  it  is  thus  rendered  in- 
finitely more  fevere  than  that,  which  is,  in  many 
jnftances,  infli^ed   on    criminal  offenders.  —  Their 

*  It  is  to  he  obferved,  that  the  Debtors  comprifcd  in  the  firft 
diree  clafles  meationed  ia  the  foregoing  note,  page  393,  are  geoe- 
sally  the  o)>jeds  of  impriibnment ;  while  the  bankrupt-i^ws  relieve 
the  foarths  the  iofolTency  of  which  clafs  generally  produces  the  diH- 
trefs  of  the  other ;  who  muft  languifli  in  a  gaol  and  fufFer  a  fevere 
punifhment,  although  it  is  clear  td  demonftration,  that  the  Debtor 
lor  ninety^n'tne  pounds  is  equally  an  obje^  of  commiferation  as  an-. 
ether  whofe  debt  amounts  to  one  hundred  \  and  almoft  in  the  fame 
degree  fubjedl  to  accident  and  misfortune. 

Under  a  Sydeip  fo  contrary  to  reafo«»  and  fo  fl^ocking  to  huma-; 
nity»  too  much  praife  cannot  be  be^owed  on  the  founders  and  fup- 
porters  of  the  excellent  Inftitution  for  the  relief  of  honeft,  indudri-^ 
bus  perfons  imprisoned  for  fraall  debts. — ^The  immenfe  number 
relieved  by  this  benevolent  Society,  who  have  appeared  upon  enquiry 
l|ot  to  have  brought  misfortunes  upon  themfelves  by  imprudence, 
is  one  of  the  ftrongeft  proofs  that  can  be  adduced  of  the  imperfrdlion 
of  the  laws ;  which  are  tacitly  acknowledged  to  be  erroneous,  in  the 
cafe  of  every  pcrfon  who  is  difchargcd  by  the  boiuityofthe 
PuWic*. 

labour 
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labour  is  loft  to  tfae  Community. —  Their  fottfilia 
are  negle£led«-and  perhaps  reared  up  in  vice  and 
idleneb  to  become  Nuiiances  in  that  Society,  of  which 
they  might  have  been  virtuous  and  ufeful  Members. 

This,  therefore,  is  a  moft  important  branch  of 
what  may  be  caWed  Civil  Po/zV^,  highly  deferving  the 
ftttentioti  of  the  Legiflature ;  becaufe  it  is  not  only 
Contrary  to  Reafon,  but  pregnant  with  evils  which 
tend  to  the  increafe  of  crimes  in  a  greater  degree  than 
is  generally  fuppofed. 

The  extenfive  and  growing  intercoiirfe  in  com- 
mercial dealings,  and  the  diffufcd  ftate  of  property 
muft,  of  courfe,  progreffively,  increafe  the  number  of 
Appeals  to  Courts  of  Juftice,  even  under  Uie  prefent 
Syftem  ;  till  at  length  the  duty  of  ihc  Judges  (infinitely 
more  extenfive  than  their  predeceffors  experienced^ 
and  increafing  every  day,)  will  fo  multiply,  as  to  ren- 
der it  an  aft  of  great  cruelty  and  injuftice,  not  loeafc 
them  of  the  unreafonable  labour  arifi^g  from  fmall 
jpiw-  fuits. 

The  fame  reafoning  applies  to  the  Members  of 
the  Executive  Government. — ^As  we  advance  in 
riches,  population,  and  crimes,  the  management 
of  the  Country  become  more  complicated. — The 
labour  attached  to  the  higher  departments  of  the  State 
of  all  defcriptions  is  infinitely  greater  than  a  century 
MO  J  and  yet  there  is  no  increafe  in  the  num*- 
Jj^  of  tt>e  firft  exccaiive  relponfible  officers.-— 
'  This^ 
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» 
Tht5,  (althoughtf  has  not  heretofore  attni3sd  notice,^ 
when  duly  confidered,  will  be  found  to  be  a  very  fe^* 
tjous  misfortune. 

The  mindi  however  aftive  or  enlightened,  can 
only  compafs  certain  objefts.— ^It  requires  reiaxa^. 
tion  ;  it  cannot  always  be  upon  the  ftretch — There 
is  a  point  beyond  which  human  exertion  cannot  go— 
and  hence  the  neceflity  of  the  divi/ion  of  labour,  in 
proportion  to  the  increafe  of  refponfible  public  duty— • 
Wherever  this  does  not  take  place,  the  Country  fufFers; 
an  unreafonable  burden  attaches,  by  which  mean/ 
matters  of  great  confequence  to  the  Community  muft 
be  overlooked,  becaufe  it  is  impoffible  to  compafs 
every  thing. 

HAViNCthus  briefly  explained  that  branch  of 
the  Police  of  the  Capital  which  is  connefted  with  the 
department  of  the  Law,  together  with  fome  of  the 
moft  prominent  features  of  abufe,  which  have  grown 
out  of  the  prefent  Syftem  ;  as  well  as  the  Remedies 
which  have  occurred,  as  apparently  bed  calculated  to 
remove  thcfe  accumulating  evils :  It  remains  now 
to  bring  under  the  review  of  the  Reader,  the  various 
Mumdpal  Regulations^  which  have  been  eftablifhcd 
for  the  comfort,  accommodation,  and  convenience  of 
the  Inhabitants;  and  the  means  ufed  in  carrying 
them  into  execution. 

The  Metropolis  of  the  Empire  having  been  ex- 
tended fo  far  beyond  its  ancient  limits  ;-r-every 
panfiiy  hamlet,  liberty,  or  pjnecin6l,  now  contiguous 

to 
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to  the  Cities  of  London  and  fVeffminflfr^  may  be  c6h- 
fidered  as  a  feparate  Municipality,  where  the  inha- 
bitants regulate  the  Police  of  their  reCjpe&ivc  diftriCb^ 
under  the  authority  of  a  great  variety  of  different  Afts 
of  Parliament  ;  enabling  them  to  raife  money  for 
paving  the  ftreets,  and  to  a{fcf$  the  houfe-holders  for 
the  interefl.  thereof,  as  well  as  for  the  annual  expence 
oiwaicbing^  cleanfing^  and  removing  nuifances  and  annoy ^ 
anas. — ^Thefe  Funds,  as  well  as  the  execution  of  (he 
powers  of  the  different  Atls,  (excepting  where  the 
interference  of  Magiftrates  is  neccffary)  are  placed  in 
the  hands  of  Truftees^  of  whom  in  many  inftances, 
the  Church  wardens,  or  Parifli  Officers  for  the  time 
being,  are  Members  ex  officio  :  and  by  thefc  different 
Bodies,  all  matters  relative  to  the  immediate-  fafety^ 
comfort  and  convenience  of  the  Inhabitants  are  ma- 
naged  and  regulated. 

These  Regulations, however,  are  moftly  founded 
upon  Statutes  made  in  the  la(t  and  prefent  Reign. 

The  Aft  of  die  2d  of  William  and  Mary,  cap.  S^ 
for  paving,  clean Gng,  &c.  within  the  City  and  Liber-  ' 
ties  of  Wejiminfter^  and  the  Bills  of  Mortality,  not 
having  been  found  applicable  to  modem  improve- 
ments, new  regulations  became  neceffary  i  and  an 
kicrediblc  number  of  private  Statutes  applicable  tcy 
the  different  Pariflies,  Hamlets,  and  Liberties,  com- 
pofmg  the  Metropolis,  have  been   paffed   within  the 
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The  Aft  of  the  loth  George  IL  cap.   22,  eftsu* 
blifhed  a  Syftem  for  paving  and  lighting,  cleanfing^ 
and  watching  tbe«  City  of  London  :  but  the  Statute 
which  removed  Jigns  and  fign-posts^  balconies^  fpouts^ 
guiiersj  and  thofe  other   encroachments  and   annoy^^ 
ances^  which  were  felt  as  grievances,  by  the  Inhabi- 
tants, did  not  pafs  till  the  year  1771. — ^The  11th  of 
Geo.  III.  cap.  29,  contains  a  codiplete  and  mafterly 
SyAem  of  that  branch  of  the  Police  which  is  connected 
wiih  municipal  regulations,  and  may  be  confidered  as 
a  model  for  every  large  City  in  the  Empire. — This 
excellent  A£lt  extends  to  every  obftruflion  by  carts 
and  carriages,  and  provides  a  remedy  for  all  nuifances^ 
which  can  prove,  in  any  refpe^  ofPenfive  to  the 
inhabitants;  and  fpecial  CQmmiilioners,  called  Com^^ 
miffioners  of  Sewers^  are  appointed  to  enfure  a  regular: 
execution.    It  is  further  improved  by  the  33d  oh 
his  prefent  Majefty,   cap.  75,  by  which  the  powers 
of  the  Commiilioners  is  increafed,  and  fome  nui(an« 
ces  arifing  from  Butchers,  Duftmen,  &c.  further  pro-, 
vided  againft. 

In  the  City  and  Liberty  of  Westminster  alfo^ 
many  ufeful  municipal  regulations  have  been  made 
within  the  prefent  Century. — The  Ads  of  the  27th  of 
Elizabeth,  and  the  16th  of  Charles  L  (private  AQs) 
divided  the  City  and  Liberties  into  12  Wards,  and 
appointed  12  Burgefles  to  regulate  the  Police  oC 
each  Ward ;  who^  with  the  Dean,  or  High  Stewacd 
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itf  \Veftmin(ter9  were  aothorifed  to  govern  this  Dlftrid^ 
of  ibe  MetropolU. 

The  A61  of  the  29th  of  Geo.  II.  cap.  25,  enabled 
*^  Deaa,  or  his  High  Steward,  to  chufe  80  conflables 
in  a  court  Leet  :  and  the  fame  ad  authorifed  the  ap- 
pointment of  an  Annoyance- Jury  of  48  inbabitanis,  to 
examine  weights  and  meafures  ;  and  to  make  prelent- 
ntents  of  every  public  nuifance,  either  in  the  City  or 
Liberty.— *rhe  Aft  of  the  31ft.  of  Geo.  II.  cap.  17^ 
and  25,  improved  the  former  Sutute^  and  allowed  a 
free  Market  to  be  held  in  -Weftminftcr. — ^The  aft  of 
the  ad  of  George  III.  cap.  219  extend^  and  improved 
the  Syftem  for  paroing^  cUanfing^  ligbtinf^  and  Watching 
the  City  and  Liberty^  by  including  Gx  other  adjoining 
PariQiesand  Liberties  in  Middlefex  :  This  Aft  was 
afterwards  amended  by  the  3d.  of  his  piefent  Majefty^ 
cap.  23;-~Thc  Afts  5th  George  III.  eap.  13,50;  nth 
Geo.  III.  cap.  22;  and  particularly  i\^  Geo.  III.  cap. 
9O9  for  regulating  the  nightly  Watch  and  Conllablesf 
tnade  further  improvements  in  the  General  Syftem  by 
ivhich  thofe  branches  of  Police  in  Weftminfter  are  at 
prelent  regulated. 

Im  the  Borough  of  Soutuwark  alfo  the  &me 
Syftem  has  been  purfued ;  the  Afts  28th.  Geo.  IL 
cap.  9;  and  6th  Geo.  IIL^cap.  24,  having  efta* 
blifhed  a  Syftem  of  municipal  regulations^  appli* 
cable  to  this  Diftrift  of  the  Metropolis  ;  relative  to 
fMHii$Si  hackney-coach  flands^  pavings   clean/ing^  ligbt- 
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ing^  ivatchittg,  marking  ftreets^  and  tmmiering  hcufes^ 
and  placing  the  whole  under  the  management  of 
Commiffioners. 

In   contemplating  the  great  leading    features  of 
Municipal  Regulation^  nothing  places  England  in  a* 
fituation  To  fuperior  to  moft  other  countries,  with 
regard  to  cleanlinefs,  as  the  Syftem  of  the  Sewers^ 
under  the  management    of  fpecial  Commiffioners,' 
indifferent  parts  of  the   kingdom;  introduced  fo 
early  as  by  an  A61  the  6th  Henry  VL  cap.  5,  and 
organized  by   the  A£b  6th  Henry  VIII.   cap.  10; 
23d  Hen.  VIII.  cap.  5 ;  and  25th  Hen.  VIIL  cap. 
10. — afterwards  improved  by  the  3d  and  4th  £dw, 
VI.  cap.    ^;    ift    Mary,  flat.  3,    cap.   11;    13th 
Eliasabeth,  cap.   9;  3d  James  I.  cap.  14';  and  7th 
Anne,  cap.  to. 

Sewers  being  early  introduced  into  the  Me« 
tropolis,  as  well  as  into  other  Cities  and  Towns,  m 
confequence  of  the  general  Syftem,  every  ofFeniive 
nuifance  was  removed  through  this  medium,  and 
the  inhabitants  early  accuftomed  to  the  advantages  and 
comforts  of  cleanlinefs. 

Another  feature,  ftrongly  marking  the  wifHom 
and  attention  of  our  anceftors,  was  the  introdu3ion 
of  fVatevy  for  the  fupply  of  the  Metropolis,  in  the 
rdgn  of  James  I.  in  1604.  The  improvements 
which  have  been  fince  made  for  the  convenience 
of  the  inhabitants^  in  extending  the  fupplies  by 
means  of  the  New  River,  and  alfo  by  the  acceffion 
of  the  Thames  w;ater,  through  the  medium  of  die 
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Lc^Gfn-Bridge,  Chelfea,  York- Buildings,  Shad- 
well,  and  other  water-works,  h  is  not  neceflary  to 
detail. 

The  Aft  gith  Anne,  cap.  23,  firft  eftabliflied  the 
legttlalioas  with  regard  to  Hackney  Coaches  and 
Chairs^  which  have  been  improved  amd  extended 
by  fevera)  fubfequent  Statutes,  viz.  10  Anne, 
cap.  19  ;  t%  Anne,  ftat.  1,  cap  14  ;  1  Ceo.  L 
cap.  57  ;  12^  Geo.  I.  cap.  i%\  30  Geo.  II.  cap.  22  ^ 
4  Geo.  lU.  cap.  36  ;  7  Geo.  III.  cap.  44  ;  10  Geo, 
HI.  cap.  44;  11  Geo.  III.  caps.  24,  28;  12  Geo. 
Ill*  cap.  49  ;  24  Geo.  III.  ftat,  2,  cap.  27  ;  a6  Geo. 
III.  cap.  72 ;  32  Geo.  III.  cap.  47  ;  33  Geo.  IIL 
cap.  75* 

IThese  A6ts  authorife  0;2^/i&(7/^^  coaches,  and 
four  hundred  hackney  chairs,  to  be  licenred  for  the 
ac^dmmodation  of  the  Inhabitants  of  the  Metropolis  ; 
and  Magiftrates,  as  Well  as  the  Commiflioners,  arc 
empowered  to  decide,  in  a  fummary  way,  upon  all 
complaints  arifing  between  Coachmen,  or  Chainneo^ 
and  the  Inhabitants,  w1k>  may  have  occafion  to  em- 
ploy them. 

Carts  arid  other  carriages  have  alfo  been  re* 
gulated  by  feveral  different  Afils  viz.  1  Geo.  I.  ftat.  2, 
cap.  57  ;  ^8  Geo.  II.  rap.  33  ;  24  Geo.  II.  cap.  43; 
30.  Geo.  II.  cap  22;  7  Geo.  Ill  cap.  44  ;  and 
24  Geo.  Ill  cip.  27.  Thefe  Statutes  contain  a 
very  complete  Syftem,  relative  to  this  bianch  of 
Police ;  by  virtue  of  *fhich   all  complaints  arifing 
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item  otfences  under  thefe  A^j  are  alfo  cognizable  hf 
the  Magiftrates,  in  a  fummary  way. 

The  Aft  of  the  34th  of  George  III.  cap.  65, 
eftabliihedan  improved  Syftem,  with  regard  ♦o  fVater'- 
men  plying  on  the  River  Thames. -^The  Lord  Mayor 
md  Aldermen  are  empowered  to  make  Rules  and  Or«» 
ders  for  their  government;  and,  with  the  Recorder^ 
and  the  Juftices  of  the  Peace  of  the  rcfpeftive  Coun- 
ties, and  places  next  adjoining  to  the  Thames^  hav6 
^qual  juritdidion  in  all  fituations  between  Oravefend 
and  Windfor,  to.  put  in  execution  not  only  the  Laws^ 
but  alfo  the  Rules  and  Orders-relative  to  fuch  Water- 
nen^  which  Ihail  be  fent  to  the  feveral  Public  Offices 
in  the  Metibpdlis^  and  to  the  Clerks  of  the  Peace  of 
die  Counties  joining  the  Thames^  within  30  days  aftehr 
fuch  Rules  are  made  dr  altered.    The  Magiftrates 
have  power  given  them  td  fine  Watermen  for  extor- 
^H'and  mifbehaviour ;  and  perfons  reFafirg  to  pay 
ifae  fares  authdrifed  by  Law,  niay  be  compelled  to  do 
fd^  with  ali  charges,  or  be  imprifoned  for  one  mondi  1 
arid  whoever  fliall  give  a  Waterman  a  fi6iitibus  nanie 
6r  placfe  of  abode,  forfeits  £^. 

Of  F£^C£s  relative  to  the  Driving  of  Cattle  in(-> 
properly,  ufually  terrhed  Bullock  Huntings  are  aifo 
d^tetmined  by  the  Magiftrates^  in  the  fame  fuih. 
tnstry  way,  under  the  authority  of  an  A&  2 ill  Gdo, 
in.  calp.  67;  by  which  every  perfon  is  afudioxifed  to 
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(eize  delinquents  guilty  of  this  very  dangerous  of- 
fence. 

The  laft  great  feature  of  ufeful  municipal  Police 
which  the  Author  will  mention,  confifts  in  the  ex- 
cellent regulations  relative  to  Buildings^  ProjeHions^ 
and  Fires g  firft  adopted  after  the  Fire  of  London  in 
1666,  and  extended  and  improved  by  feveral  A3s  of 
Parliament  pafled,  from  that  time,  down  to  the  1 4th 
of  his  prefent  Majefty. 

This  Aft  of  the  14th  of  George  III.  cap.  785 
which  repeals  the  former  Afts,    befides   regulating 
the  mode   of  building    houfes  in  future,   fo  as  to 
render    them    ornamental^    commodious^ .  and    Jecure 
againft  the  accidents  of  fire,  eftabliihed  other  ufe- 
ful rules  for  the  prevention  of  this  dreadful    cala- 
mity;   by    rendering    it    incumbent    on    Church- 
wardens  to  provide  one  or  more  engines  in  every 
parifli,  to  be  in  readinefs,  on  the  fliorteft  notice,  to 
extinguiih  fires,  and  alfo  ladders  to  favour  efcapes ; 
And,   that  every    facility  might  be    afforded   with 
regard    to   water,    it    is    alio   incumbent   on    the 
Churchwardens  to  fix  ftop-blocks  and  fire-plugs  at 
convenient  diftances,  upon  all  the  m^tin  pipes  with« 
in  the  parifhi    and  to  place  a  mark  in  the  ftreet 
where  they  are  to  be  found,  and  to  have  an  inllru- 
roent  or  key  ready  to  open  fuch  fire  plugs,  fo  that 
the  water  may  be  accefTible  on  the  fhorteft  poffible 
notice.     That  every  thing  alfo  might    be  done    to 
enlure  difpatch,  the  perfon  bringing  the  firft  parifh 
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engine  to  any  fire  is  entitled  to  30s.  the  fecond  to  20s. 
and  third  to  10s.  paid  by  the  pariOi;  excepting  in 
cafes  where  chimnies  are  on  fire,  and  then  theexpence 
ukimately  (alls  upon  the  perfon  inhabiting  the  houfe 
or  place  where  it  originated. 

This  excellent  Statute^  To  falutary  in  its  effeds 
with  regard  to  many  important  Regulations  of 
Police,  alfo  obliges  all  Beadles^  and  Conftables,  on 
the  breaking  out  of  any  (ire,  to  repair  immediately 
to  the  fpot,  with  their  long  (laves,  and  to  proteQ  the 
iufferers  from  the  depredation  of  thieves;  and  to 
aflift  in  removing  effe£b,  and  in  extinguifhing  the 
flames. 

These  Outlines  will  explain,  in  fome  meafure,  by 
what  means  the  Syftem  of  the  Police,  in  moft  of  its 
great  features,  is  conducted  in  the  Metropolis— to 
which  it  may  be  necefTary  to  add,  that  the  Beadles  of 
each  Parifh,  are  the  proper  perfons  to  whom  applica- 
tion may  be  made^  in  the  firft  in(tance,  in  cafe  of  any 
inconvenience  or  nuifance.  The  City  and  Police 
MagiftrateSi  in  their  refpeftive  Courts,  if  not  imme- 
diately authorized  to  remedy  the  wrongs  that  is  fuf* 
fered,  will  point  out  how  it  may  be  effefled. 

It  is,  however,  eameftly  to  be  wifhed,  that  (like 
the  Building  A£l  juft  mentioned^}  one  general  Law, 
comprehending  the  whole  of  the  excellent  regulations 
made  for  the  City  of  London,  fo  far  as  they  will  ap« 
ply,  CQuld  be  extended  to  every  part  of  the  Metropo* 
lisy  and  itfi  fuburbs;  that  a  perfect  uniformity  might 
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prevail)  in  the  penalties  and  punifliments  to  be  infli&« 
ed  for  the  feveral  O&nqes  againft  the  comfort  or  coa*? 
veniencc  of  the  Inhabitants. — ^At  prefent  it  often  hap-, 
pens,  that  an  Offence  in  one  Parifli,  is  qo  a£t  of  Deliiir 
quency  in  another. 

The  great  objeft  is  to  fimplify  every  Syftem  as 
much  as  poffible; — complicated  Eftablifhments  are 
always  more  expenfive  than  is  neceflary,  and  con(lantly 
liable  to  abufes. 

The  annual  expence  to  the  Inhabitants,  in  con- 
fequence  of  all  thofe  Municipal  Regulations  juft  de« 
tailed,  is,  perhaps,  higher  than  in  any  other  City  in 

the  world. Including  the  Poor's-rate,  it  amounts, 

on  an' average,  to  full  25  per  cent,  on  the  grofs  rental 
of  the  Metropolis ;  and  is  fuppofed  to  exceed  one 
miUion  flerling  a  year! 

A  SUPERINTENDING  Police  would,  in  many  in^ 
ftances,  correft  that  want  of  intelligence,  which  is  ap- 
parent,  and  enlighten  the  local  Managers  in  f\i^h  a 
manner,  as  not  only  to  promote  obje6b  of  oeconomy, 
calculated  to  abridge  and  keep  within  bounds  an  eoor-» 
mous  and  growing  expence,  but  alfo  to  fuggeft  ioi* 
provements  by  which  it  might  be  reduced,  and  many 
folid  advantages  be  acquired  by  the  Community. 

It  is  impoffible  to  examine,  with  the  mind  of  ^ 
man  of  bufinefs,  the  various  Eftabli&ments  which 
have  become  neceffary  for  promoting  the  comfort 
and  convenience  of  grefat  Societies,  without  lamenl- 
^ng,  \n  many  inftances,    the  unqecefifary  wafte  thsit 
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prevails,  and  the  confufion  and  irregularity  which 
often  enfue,  merely  for  want  of  fyftem,  judgment,  and 
knowledge  of  the  fubje6l« 

Various,  indeed,  are  the  evils  and  diforders 
which  Time  engenders,  in  every  thing  conne£led  with 
the  affairs  of  civil  Society,  requiring  a  conftant  and 
uniform  auention,  increajing^  as  the  preflures  increaje^ 
for  the  purpofe  of  keeping  them  within  bounds ;  that 
as  much  happinefs  and  comfort  may  be  extended  to 
the  People  as  can  poffibly  arife  from  regulations  found- 
ed on  great  intelligence^  the  rcfiiliof  indefatigaile  labour^ 
and  much  zeal  for  the  Public  good. 

We  are  arrived  at  an  epoch  full  of  difficulties 
^nd  dangers,  producing  wonderful  events,  and  ftill 
pregnant  with  confequences,  in  their  nature,  ftretching 
beyond  the  ufual  courfe  of  human  conjeflurc,  where 
it  is  impoffible  to  judge  of  the  ultimate  iffue. 

Under  fuch  circumftances,  it  becomes,  more 
than  ever,  neceflary  to  make  prudent  arrangements  for 
the  general  fafety — for  amending  the  morals,  and  pro- 
moting the  happinefs  of  the  People;  by  improved 
Laws,  extending  protection  to  all,  and  correcting  thofe 
evils,  which  are  felt  as  a  burden  upon  the  Community. 
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CHAP.    XV. 

4  General  Summary  of  tbefaSs  detailed  in  the  pre^ 
ceding  Chapters.  —  The  unparalleled  amount  of 
moving  Property  in  the  Metropolis. — London^  bejides 
being  the  Seat  of  Governments  Law^  Learnings 
the  fine  Arts^  and  the  refort  of  the  opulent  from 
every  part  of  the  Empire  3  is  not  only  the  great  eft 
depot  for  merchandize,  but  the  firft  manufatluring 
town  in  the  world. — ^Exemplified  by  various 
ticulars. — As  the  eftimated  ^predations  on  the 
amount  of  moving  property^  do  not  reach  one 
cent,  the  evils  arifing  from  the  injury  to  publl 
morals^  is  greater  than  frov^  lofs  of  property 
ferious  confideration  in  a  political  point  of  vieyD^  n 
confequence  of  fo  many  being  implicated  in  tbiy^ 
fpecies  of  criminality^  whoje  bad  habits  and  evU 
example^  muft  have  qn  immediate  effect  on  the 
rifing  generation.  —  Additional  '  arguments  drawn 
from  this  fource,  in  favour  of  a  more  energetic 
Police^  and  the  adoption  of  the  reniedies  fkggcfted  in 
this  IVork — not  fingly  or  by  piecc^meaU  but  by  a 
combination  of  the  whole. — A  wide  field  opened  for 
men  of  talents^  virtue^  and  philanthropy,  -r-  Tib^/ 
fummary  of  the  evils  detailed  in  this  fTork^  as 
they  relate  to^ — the  deficiency  of  the  Syftem^  with 
refpeR  to  officers — want  of  a  Profecutor  for  the 
Crown— comfounding  felonies. — The  furtk^    evils 
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arifiugfrom  puniJbmenLu  and  from  the  defedive  ftate 
of  the  Police  Syftem. — The  national  fecurity  depends 
more  on  this  than  is  generally  fuppofed. 

j1  general  View  of  the  Remedies  propofed\  clajfed 
under  eight  different  heads,   ift. — Offences  relative 

to  the  corruption  of  morals. %d. — The  means  tf 

Prevention  of  Crimes  in  general  ■  *^d. — Pillage 
and  Plunder  on  the  River  Thames.  ■  4tb. — Frauds^ 
Embezzlement^  and  Thefts  in  the  public  Arfenals 

and  Ships  of  War. ^th. — Coinings  filH^g^  and 

uttering  bqfe    Money. 6tb.  —  Punijbments  and 

Pardons. ""■^^^'jth.  —  ImperfeSlions   in    the  prefent 

Syftem  of  Police. 8/ A. — Evils  not  prtruided  for 

by  exifting  Laws. l^be  Conclujion. 


I 


N  taking  a  fummaty  view  of  the  various  evils 
and  remedies,  which  have  been  detailed  in  this 
Work,  it  may  be  right,  previoufly  to  apprize  the 
Reader,  that  in  contemplating  the  extent  and  mag- 
nitude of  the  aggregate  depredations,  which  are 
prefumed  to  be  committed  in  the  courfe  of  a  year, 
it  is  neceflary  to  meafure  them  by  a  fcale  proportioned 
to  the  unparalleled  amount  of  moving  property  expofed 
in  tranjit  in  this  great  Metropolis^  as  well  as  the  vaft 
and  unexampled  increafe  of  this  property,  within 
the  laft  half  century:  during  which  period^  there 
ba^  certainly  been  an  accumulation  of  not  lefs 
than  two- thirds^  in  commerce  as  well  a$  in  manu« 

failaiest 

It 
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It  has  not,  perhaps,  generally  attra8e4  notice, 
that,  befides  being  the  Seat  of  the  Government — of  the 
LaWj — Learning,  and  the  fine  Arts, — the  refort  of 
die  Nobility  and  the  Opulent  from  every  part  and  the 
Britiih    Empire,  however  didant;    London,  from 
being  a  great  dep6t  for  all  the  manufaQures  of  the 
country,  and  alfo  the  goods  of  foreign  nations   as 
well  as  frolonial  produce,  is  not  only  the  (irft  Com- 
mercial City  that  U  known  at  prefent  to  exift,   but 
is  alfo   one  of  the  greateft  and  moft  extenfive  Ma* 
nufafiuring  Towns,  perhaps    in    the  World;   com- 
bining  in   one    fpot    every  attribute   that  can  oc- 
cafion  an  affemblage  of  moving  property,  unparaU 
leled  in  point   of  extent,  magnitude,  and  value,  in 
the  whole  Globe. — From  the  abftraft  already  given, 
in  page  60  of  this  Work,  and  from  other  enquiries,  it 
appears  that  above    13,500  veflels,  including  their 
repeated  voyages,  arrive  at,  and  depart  from,  the  Port  • 
of  London,  with  merchandize,  in  the  courfe  of  a  year; 
befides  a  vaft  number  of  river  craft,  employed  in 
the  tcade  qf  the  interior  country,  bringing  and  carry- 
ing   away    property »   eftimated  at  Seventy  Millions 
Sterling.-^ 

In  addition  to  this,  it  is  calculated,  that  above 
4O9O00  waggons  and  others  carriages,  including 
their  repeated  journies,  arrive  and  depart  ladeot 
in  both  inftances,  with  articles  of  domeftic,  colo- 
nial, and  foreign  merchandize ;  occafioning  a  tranfit 
of  perhaps  (when  catUe'  and  provifionsj    fent   for 

.  ihe 
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the  confumption  of  the  inhabitants^  are  included) 
Fifty  Millions  more.  If  wc  take  into  the  account  tha 
immenfe  quantity  of  merchandize  and  onoVeable 
property  of  every  fpecies  and  denomination^  de^ 
poGted  in  the  various  maritime  magazines^  titnber^ 
yards^  piece-goods'  warebou/es^  Jbpph  manufaSories^ 
Jhrebotifes^  public  market s^  dwelling^boufes^  inns^  new 
iuildingSj  and  otber  repofitories^  and  vhich  pafs  fronj 
one  place  to  another,  it  will  eftablifh  a  foundation 
for  fuppofing  that^  in  this  way,  property  to  the 
amount  of  Fifty  Millions  more  at  leaft,  is  annually 
expofed  to  depredation ;  making  a  Sum  of 
One  Hundred  and  Seventy  Millions  ^  independent  of 
the  moving  ardcles  in  Ihips  of  war  and  tranfports, 
and  in  the  different  Arfenals,  Dock-yarcU,  and  Re^ 
pofitories  in  the  Tower  of  London,  and  at  Dept* 
ford,  Woolwich,  Sheernefs,  and  various  fmaller 
inagazines,  in  the  daily  courfe  of  being  received 
and  fent  away,  fuppofed  to  amount  to  Fifty  Millions 
inore;  making  in  the  whole  an  aggregate  Aim  of 
Two  Hundred  and  Twenty  Afitlipns.  Thus  an  im- 
menfe property  becomes  exceedingly  expofed,  in 
all  the  various  ways  already  explained  in  the 
coMrfe  of  this  Work ;  and  the  ejiimated  amount  of 
the  annual  depredations  (large  as  it  is)  will  ceafe  to 
be  a  matter  of  furprife,  If  meafured  by  the  enor- 
mous fcale  of  property  above  particularized:  Al- 
though it  amounts  to  Two  Millions  One  Hundre4 
Tboufand  Pounds  fterling,  it  finks  to  a  trifle,  in  con- 
templating  the  magnitude   of  the    capital,  fcarcely 

reaching 
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reaching  one  per  Cent,  on  the  value  of  property  pajjrvg  in 
iranfit  in  the  coutfe  of  a  year. 

It  is  not,  therefore,  fo  much  the  ?x\n'A  lofs 
that  is  fuftained  (great  as  it  certainly  \>]  ^.uicb  is  to 
be  deplored,  as  the  mif chief  zikich  arfs  ^r-m  tbe 
defrullion  of  tbe  morals  of  fo  nnmerous  a  todv  ^f  pr-r.p!c'  • 
zvbo  mu^  be  direfily  or  call  at  cr ally  engavrd  in  ptr^ 
petrati}}gfmaller  cffences^  and  in  fraudulent  a/:d  crimKol 
purfuiis. 

This,  in  a  political  point  of  view,  is  a  confiJcra- 
tionofavery  ferious  and  alaiming  nature,  infiniicly 
worfe  in  its  confequences  than  even  thofe  deprecia- 
tions vhich  arife  from  afls  of  violence  committed  by 
more  atrocious  offenders;    the    numbers   of  which 
latter  have   been  fliewn  to  be  fmall,  in  comparifon 
vith  other  delinquents,  and  not  to  have  increafed  in 
any  material  degree   for  the  laft    50   years;   while 
inferior     thefts^  river  plunder^  pillage^  embezxlemen  t 
and  frauds^  in  refpe5l  to  public  property^  coining  hafe 
inoney^   cheating   by  various  fwindling  pra£fices^  and 
purchafing  and  dealing  infiolen  goods,  have  advanced 
in  a  degree,  commenfurate  to  the  great  and  rapid 
influx    of  wealth,   which   has  arifen   from   the  vaft 
increafe  of  the  commerce  and  manufaftures  of  the 
Country. 

The  evils,  therefore,  are  the  more  prominent, 
as  they  have  become  fo  exceedingly  diflfufed;  and 
implicate    in   criminality    numerous   individuals,    of 
whom  a   very   large   proportion  were  formerly  un- 
tainted 
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tainted  with  any  of  that  fpecies  oF  Delinquency, 
which  now  renders  them,  (for  their  own  fakes — for 
the  benefit  of  their  families — and  for  the  intereft  of 
public  morals,)  obje6h  of  peculiar  attention  on  the 
part  of  the  Legiflature,  as  well  as  the  Police  of  the 
Country.  * 

« 

The  habits  they  have  acquired  are,  doubtl^fs, 
very  alarming,  as  in  the  deftru6lion  of  their  own 
morals,  they  alfo  deftroy  thofe  of  the  rifing  generation; 
and  dill  more  fo,  as  the  exifting  Laws,  and  the  prefent 
Syftem  of  Police,  have  been  found  fo  totally  inadequate 
to  the  Obje£l  of  Prevention. 

Indeed  it  is  but  too  evident,  that  nothing  ufe- 
fuT  can  be  effefted  without  a  variety  of  Regulations, 
fuch  as  have  been  fuggefted  in  a  different  part  of  this 
Work.  It  is  not,  however,  by  the  adoption  of  any 
one  remedy  fingly  applied,  or  applied  by  piece-meal, 
but  by  a  combination  of  the  whole  Legiflative  Powers'* 
Regulations^  Eftablijbments^  znA  fttper intending  Agen^ 
cies  already  fuggefted,  that  Crimes  are,  in  any  degree, 
to  be  prevented,  or  kept  in  check.  And  it  is  not  to 
be  expeded,  that  fuch  Remedies  can  be  either  com- 
plete or  effectual,  unlefs  there  is  a  fufficient  Fund  ap- 
propriated for  the  purpofe  of  giving  vigour  and  energy 
to  the  General  Syftem. 

The  obje£t  is  of  fuch  aftonifliing  magnitude, 
and  the  abufes  which  are  meant  to  be  correfted,  are 
of  fo  much  confequence  to  the  State^  as  well  as  to 

the 
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the  IndhiduaU  and  the  danger  of  a  pfogredive  increafe 
is  (b  evidently  well  eflablifhed  by  experience,  that  it  is 
knpollible  to  look  at  that  fubjefl  with  mdi&rence^ 
when  once  it  is  developed  and  underftood. 

It  opens  a  wide  field  for  doitig  goodj  to  men 
of  virtue,  talents,  and  abilities,  who  love  their  Couri^ 
try,  and  glory  in  its  profperity.  Such  men  will 
Speedily  perceive^  that  this  profperity  can  only  be  of 
Ihort  duradon, — if  public  morals  are  negle3ed,  if  no 
check  is  given  to  the  growing  depravity  which  pre- 
vails, and  if  meafures  are  not  adopted  to  guard  the 
riling  generation  againft  the  evil  examples  to  which 
they  are  expofed. 

Philanthropists  will  alfo,  in  this  volume^ 
find  abundance  of  fcope  for  the  exercife  of  that  be* 
nevolence,  and  thofe  efforts  in  the  caufe  of  humanity, 
which  occupy  their  attention,  and  conftitute  their 
chief  pleafure. — ^Ii  is  earneftly  to  be  hoped,  that  it 
may  produce  an  univerfal  defire  to  attain  thofe  obje£is, 
which  are  (hewn  to  be  fo  immediately  conne3ed  widi 
tb^  Public  good. 

Next  to  the  evils  which  are  experienced  frorti 
aBual  depredations  upon  Property,  by  Thefts,  Robu 
beries,  and  Embezzlements, — by  the  fabricauon  of 
bafe  money, — and  by  Frauds,  Forgeries,  Cheating, 
Swindling,  and  Receiving  Stolen  Goods,  it  has  been 
fiiewn  that  many  preflures  arife  from  the  Defelis  in 
the  Ltrws  relative  to  the  dete3ion,  trial,  and  convic- 
tion 
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lion  of  Offenders ; — particularly  from  the  deficiency 

of  Jurifdi&ion  in  the  City  and  Police  Magiftrates^ — 
the  want  of  Funds  to  reward  OfEceh  sOf  Juftice, 
Watchmen,  Patroles,  and  Beadles,  who  may  aft  me- 
ritorioufly  in  apprehending  Delinquents ;  and  laftly, 
in  the  trial  of  Criminals,  for  want  of  a  general  Profe- 
CHtorfor  the  Crown^  to  attend  to  the  Public  intereft, 
and  to  prevent  thofe  Frauds  (in  fuboming  evidence, 
and  in  compounding  Felonies,)  whereby  many  of  the 
moft  abandoned  are  let  loofe  upon  Society,  while 
thofe  who  are  novices  in  crimes-arc  often  punifhed. 

The  next  dated  in  the  clafs  of  Evils  is,  that 
which  arifes  from  the  Laws  as  they  now  (land,  rela- 
tive to  Vunijhmenis* — Their  extreme  fevcrity,  in  ren- 
dering fuch  a  multitude  of  Crimes  capital,  which 
Juries  can  never  be  made  to  believe  are  of  that  na- 
ture, in  point  of  aflual  atrocity,/has  proved  a  very 
ferious  misfortune  to  the  Country,  in  the  adminiftra- 
lion  of  criminal  Juftice. — Bccaufc  the  punifliment  \% 
too  fevere,  it  frequently  happens  that  the  Delinquent 
is  fent  back  upon  Society,  encouraged  to  renew 
his  depredations  upon  the  Public  by  his  having 
efcaped  (although  guilty)  without  any  chaftifemcnt 
at  all. 

It  is  unqueftionably  true,  and  little  doubt  will 

be  entertained  by  any  who  attentively  examine  this 

■  Work,  that  the  dread  of  fevere  pitnifhmeni,  in  the 

manner  the  Law  is  executed  at  prefent,  has  not  the 

leaft. 
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teaft  eifeft  in  deterring  hardened  Offenders  from  the 
commiffion  of  Crimes. 

The  Catalogue  of  Offences  rendered  capital 
in  the  lad  and  prefent  century,  affords  a  melancholy 
proof  of  the  fanguinary  nature  of  our  criminal  Code; 
exhibiting  features  of  feverity  by  no  means  reconcile- 
able  either  to  the  genius  of  the  people,  the  principles 
of  Humanity,  or   the  true  fpirit  of  civil  Liberty. 

An  opinion  feems  to  have  been  formed,  that 
Crimes  were  to  be  prevented  by  the  feverity  of  the 
puniOiment.  That  this  opinion  has  been  erroneous 
feems  to  be  proved  by  inconteftable  evidence  ad- 
duced in  various  parts  of  this  Work  ;  and  elucidated 
by  a  variety  of  rcafoning,  which  it  is  hoped  cannot 
fail  to  bring  conviftion  to  the  mind  of  every  Reader, 
who  will  beftow  time  in  the  inveftigation  of  a  fubjeft 
of  fo*  great  importance  to  Society. 

Last  ,  in  the  enumeration  of  the  evils  detailed, 
are  thofe  deficiencies  and  imperfeftions,  which  arife 
from  the  Polke  Syftem-,  as  explained  in  the  13th  and 
14th  Chapters. — A  variety  of  inconveniences,  it  »p. 
pears,  originate  from  this  fource ;  and  reafons  are  ad* 
duced,  to  convince  the  Reader  that  the  National  Se- 
curity, and  Profperity,  are  more  dependent  on  a  well- 
regulated  and  correft  Syftem  of  Police,  than  has  been 
generally  fuppofed. 

Having 
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IIaving  thus  briefly  glanced  at  the  Evils,  de- 
tailed in  this  Work,  it  now  becomes  neceflary  to  lay^ 
before  the  Reader  the  fanae  colle£ted  view  of  the  Re- 
medies. 

1 17  accomplifliing  this  objeQ,  while  the  Author 
Ventures  to  indulge  a  hope  that  thefe  which  have  been 
fuggefted,  or  at  lead  a  part  of  them,  may  be  brought^ 
in  due  time,  under  the  confideration  of  the  Legiflature, 
for  the  purpofe  of  being  enabled  into  Laws,  or  other- 
wife  carried  into  effeft ;  they  are  now  prefented  to  the 
Reader  under  eight  diftinfl  heads ;  applicable  to  the 
nature  of  the  peculiar  evils  meant  to  be  remedied : 
Crimes  againft  Public  Morals — Crimes  in  general ;  and  of 
tbe  mode  of  their  prevention. — The  Plunder  and  Pillage  on 
the  River  Thames — Tbe  Frauds^  Embezzlements^  and 
Thefts  -in  the  Public  Arfenals^  Ships  of  War  and  Tranf 
ports — The  coining^felling^  and  uttering  ofBafe  Money — 
Puntjbments  and  Pardons — ImperfeSIions  in  tbe  prefent 
Syftem  of  Police — Evils  not  provided  for  by  exifting 
Laws. 


D  d  FIRST: 
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FIRST; 

Remedies  propofed  for  ibi  Removal  (f  ihoje  Evils 
which  relate  to 

PUBLIC  MORALS. 

The  firft  ftep  towards  the  prevention  of  crimes 
in  great  Societies,  is  to  look  accurately  at  whatever 
has  a  tendency  to  the  corruption  of  Morals;  fince  it  is 
from  this  fource  alone  that  offences  of  every  denomi- 
nation have  their. origin. 

With  a  view  to  the  correftion  of  diofe  evil^, 
which  arife  from  improper  Education^  and  idle  and 
bad  habits,  the  following  Propofitions  have  been  of- 
fered to  the  conBderation  of  the  Public. 

I.  In  order  to  prevent,  as  far  as  poflible,  the  vices  and  fmrno-- 
rality  generated  in  difoitkrly  Public  Hotifes,  certain  legu- 
latioas  are  propofed,  which  are  eiucidated  and  exfdaincd  in 
pagt  39,  and  the  note  there. 

IL  For  the  purpofe  of  checking  thofe  evils  which  arifc  from 
Idlenejsy  turning  the  mind  to  fraud  by  a  variety  of  tricksand 
devices,  whereby  multitudes  live  by  fwindling, cheating,  and 
gambling,  it  is  propofed  to  extend  the  defcription  of  the 
A£l  of  the  30  Geo.  II.  cap.  24,  relative  to  perfons  obtain- 
•  iiig goods  iyfal/e  prttences—io  Hor/es,  Cattle jBank-Notety 
Bills f  Notes  of  Hand f  ^^  and  to  every  device  by  which  an-^ 
**  other  a  defrauded  of  his  juji  rights  and  where  an  inten^ 
**  tion  to  deceive  the  party  ultimately  wronged  can  be  madt 
"  appear'*  {Vide  page  137;  and  A{o  pages  163  to  170; 
whefe  thefe  mifchicfs  arc  fnlly  explained  and  elucidated.] 
— ^To  eirtend  the  Adl  of  9  Queen  Anne.  cap.  14^  (which 

enables 
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enables  Juftices  to  bind  over  to  their  good  behaviour,  pef- 
fons  who  fupport  themfelves  for  (he  moft  part  by  Gaming) 
to  a  more  enlarged  defcription  of  immoral  perfons,  who 
are  fufpeded  to  live  by  a6{s  oF  fraud  and  fv^indling; 
wherever  they  cannot  (hew  that  they  have  any  eftate,  or 
vifible  means  of  living  in  honcfty  j  \yidefages  138,  139-3 
And  furtlicr,  to  extend  the  laws  now  in  being  refpeAing 
Lottfery  vagrants,  to  proprietors  or  keepers  of  Gaming- 
houfes,  and  alfo  to  waiters,  fervants,  and  afiiftants,  who, 
on  being  apprehended,  may  on  proper  proof,  be  puniined 
as  rogUeS  and  vagabonds.     See  pages  148,  149. 

III.  The  laws  relative  to  the  Lottery  being  ftill  extremely 
im  per  fed,  from  which  fource  aiife  infinite  mifchiefs  im- 
mediately tending  to  the  corruption  of  morals,  it  is  propo- 
fed  to  amend  thefe  laws  by  the  adoption  of  certain  regula- 
tions ;  explained  and  elucidated  in  pages  149  to  155  ;  an^ 
particularly  under  the  eight  different  heads  in  pages  156, 
*57>  ^"^  158;  and  in  the  Appendix* 

IV.  It  is  propofed,  that  all  Members  of  Friendly  &ocieties,, 
(authorized  and  regulated,  by  the  adls  of  the  33d  Geo.  HI. 
cap.  54;  3^th  Geo.  III.  cap.  wx^)  who  (hall  be  convi£t- 
ed  of  t)eing  concerned,  in  any  manne^^  in  illegal  infurances, 
or  tranfadions  in  the  Lottery,  Ihall  (by  law)  be  excluded 
and  expelled  from  the  faid  Societies,  and  (hall  forfeit  all 
right  and  benefit  arifmg  from  their  being  members  of  the 
fame. — J:!*  The  advantages  of  this  regulation,  in  guarding 
a  vaft  body  of  working  people  againft  the  deliifion  of  the 
Lottery,  is  explained  in  page  154,  and  in  the  note  there, 

V.  The  ftatutcs  relative  to  Servants,  Handicraftsfnen,  and 
Labourers,  art  numerous,  andfom'e  of  them  appear  even  to 
be  marked  with  features  of  feverity  beyond  what  the  of- 
fence  may  feem  to  deferve  j  where  the  turpitude  is  confined 
to  a  flight  breach  of  a  civil  contrad.  In  none  of  thefe  laws/ 
however,  are  menial  or  domeftic  fervants  inc4uded  ^  10  them 

b  d  a   '   ■      •  ^    -  •  '^^ 
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no   puniflimcnt  attaches  at  all,  in  many  inftances,    for 
breaches  of  moral  duty  ;  and  hence  great  inconveniencies 
arifey  and  vices  are  generated,  which  might  otherwife,  by 
mild  regulations,  have  been  prevented.     It  would,  therc- 
^re,  exceedingly  ferve  the  caufe  of  morality,  if  the  whole 
laws  relative  to  fervants  were  revifed,  and  a  general  Syftem, 
fomewhat  mildtr  than  the  prefent,  adopted,  in  which  me- 
nial fervants  (hould  be  included — Fide  pages  13,  143,  151, 
152,  and  153 — further  explained  in  the  5th  Article  of  the 
8th  head  of  this  Chapter. 
VI.  It  is  propofed  to  enforce  the  obfervance  of  thofe  duties 
of  Morality  and  Religion,  breaches  of  which  are,  in  their 
nature,  moft  injurious  to  Society,  by  the  fame  penaltie9^ 
which  are  infliAed  for  fmall  breaches  of  civil  eontrads. 
Great  evils  arife,  at  prefent,  from  numbtrs  of  the  lower 
orders  cohabiting  together  without  matrimony  ;  [Fide  note, 
page  40  \\  alfo  from  grofs  ads  of  feduAion,  by  means  of 
promifes  of  marriage,  and  other  fraudulent  and  griminal 
devices,    by  which  unfufpe£ling   innocence  is  entrapped 
and  betrayed  \  for  thefe  the  law  has  provided  no  puniihrnent, 
that  in  its  nature,  ean  operate  as  a  means  of  prevention , 
with  the  mafs  of  the  lower  orders  of  the  people.    The  of- 
fence of  Adultery  is  not  to  be  found  in  the  criminal  code  ; 
to  which  caufe  may  be  afcribcd  the  many  indances  which 
occur  of  criminal   intercourfe  between  the  fexes  in  the 
lower  ranks ;  deftroying  thofe  tics  which  bind  Society  to- 
gether,-  and  annihilating  every  fenfe  of  morality  and  virtue. 
Vide  pages  244,  and  24 j. 
VII-  It  is  propofed  to  edabliih  a  Icfs  expcLfivc  Syftem,  with 
refpe£t  to  the  recovery  of  fmall  debts,  by  properly- conjii- 
iuhd  Courts  of  Juftice  ;  and  to  make  certain  other  regu- 
lations, calculated  to  preferve  the  morals  of  unfortunate 
families,  by  scftoring  to  their  oflfspriiig  fuch  parents,  whofc 
misfortunes,  and  not  their  crimes,  have  doomed  them  to 
the  horrors  of  jperpctual  imprifonment.  Vide  p.  3^0  to  396. 

EsTABLlMMCVtS 
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Establishments  fuggefied  to  prevent  the  Corruptim 
of  Morals^  depending  chiefly  on  private  munificence^ 
and  where  legiflative  regulations  are  not  immediately 
necejjary. 

I .  An  Afylum,  or  place  of  induftry,  for  ppor,  indigent,  Male 
Outcaftiy  difcharged  from  gaols  after  punifliment,  and  who 

*  are  willing  to  work,  but  unable  to  obtain  the  means  of 
fubfiftence  on  account  of  the  lofs  of  charader;  vide  notes 
in  pages  g2,  and  291/  alfo  pages  91,  92,  93,  230,  291  to 
294. 

II.  An  Afylum,  or  place  of  induftry,  for  poor,  indigent. 
Female  outcaftsy  difcharged  from  gaols;  and  miferable,  for- 
lorn proftitutes,  who  are  willing  to  work  for  their  fubfift- 
ence, but  unable  to  find  employment  on  account  of  the 
lofs  of  charafter.     See  notes  in  pages  92,  291*. 

These  two  Eftablifhments  would  prove  great 
aBs  of  charity  and  humanity.  At  prefent  a  numerous 
body  of  unfortunate  perfons,  wjio  have  fuffered  pu- 
nifliment for  offences,  or  who  have  been  vi6lims  of 
fedudion  and  proftitution,  having  no  means  of  fubfift. 
ence,  are  often  reduced  to  the  fhocking  alternative  of 
ftarving  or  returning  to  criminal  purfuits;  though  their 
'(>uniQiment5,  and  their  misfortunes,  may  have  im. 
preiTed  on  their  minds  a  bias  favourable  to  reforma- 
tioa  and  induftry. 

•  When  it  is  confideied,  that  (including^  the  'various  clajfesj) 
above  Fifty  Thoufand  Females  are  fuppofed  to  live  chiefly  by 
Proftitution  in  this  great  Metropolis ;  a  ftrong  iapdfe  maft  arife 
in  the  mind,  favourable  to  an  Inftitution,  which  would  afford  th^ 
means  of  reforming  the  morals  ofy  at  Icaft  a  part  of,  thefe  nuferable 
eutcafts. 

In 
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* 

Ih  thefe  Afylutns,  it  would  not  he  very  difGcuIt» 
with  good  and  proper  management,  lo  introduce  fuch 
beneficial  works  as  would  nearly^  if  not  wholly,  cover 
the  expence.     The  males  might  be  employed  in  fpin- 
ning  twine  sjnd  making  cordage,  who  have  not  been 
bred  to   partiralar  mechanical  employments,   which 
could  be  carried  on  in  fuch  Asylums  :  while  the  fc- 
pajes  cquI4  be  fubfifted  from  their  labour  in /amiaur^ 
m^roiderytj  or  o|:her  needlew:)rk — in  bindingjboes—fimjb- 
ing  gloves — making Jlops^  andjoldiers'  andjcamens'jbir/s 
TT-kniilvtg  ftockings — picking  colton-^and   many  other 
branches  of  work ;  which  might  be  procured  by  foU 
lowing  up  the  refources  which  the  Metropolis  affords, 
for  every  fpecies  of  human  labour. 

III.  An  Inftitution  for  preventing  corruption  of  moral* 
among  meiiial  and  other  Servants  ;  by  means  of  an  aflbci* 
ation  of  mafters  and  heads  of  families,  who  fhall  promife 
spd  engage  to  make  it  an  exprefs  condition  with  all  fcr- 
vants  employed  by  them,  whether  male  or  female,  that 
gapijng  iA  tbp  Lottery,  by  nysans  of  infurance,  iball  fub- 
jcd  th^m  to  an  immediate  difchangSi  and  the  foff<eitHie  of 
a  certain  portion  of  their  wages. 

A  REGULATION  of  tWs  fort.  Carried  in to  execu-, 
tion  generally  in  every  parifh  in  the  Metropolis, 
would  haye  a  wonderful  efFeft  jn  prefcrving  the  morals 
pf  fervants;  ^fldconfequemly  of  faving  numbers  who 
^rc  led  i^y-  thisi  unaccountable  mania  into  a£ls  of  im- 
prudence,,  in^fcretion)  and  criminality,  which  termi- 
patej^  at  length,  ia  their  deftruftion.  (See  note^  next  p.) 

SECONDLY; 
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SECONDLY : 

Remedies  fuggefted  Jor  guarding  the  Pubilc  againfi 
Fraud  and  Depredation^  and  for  the 

PREVENTION  of  CRIMES. 

I.  The  principal  Remedies,  applicable  to  thefe  important 
objefts,  relate  to  the  Receivers  of  ftolen  Goods  ;  and  will 
be  found  fpecifically  detailed  under  9  diiifannt  heads,  in 
pages  186  to  190  ;  and  the  propofitions  therein  contained, 
are  explained  and  elucidated  in  pages  4^,  43,  44  •  4^  to 
52  ;  53  to  71  ;  89  to  i  10a  159  ;  173  to  190  ;  805  to 
£o8  ;  aad  alfo  366,  367,  368  in  the  noUr. 

The  firft  proportion  relates  to  a  confolidation 
of  the  laws,  now  in  beings  relative  to  Receivers  of 
ftolen  Goods — and  the  remaining  ei^c  relate  to^— • 
ift,  the  Utility  of  Making  the  Receiving  of  ftolen 
Goods  an  original  offence. — and  2d,  Extending  this 
offence  to  money,  bank-notes,  horfes,  cattle,  Sec. 
— 3d  and  4th,  To  the  competency  of  the  Re- 
ceivers' Evidence,  and  to  rewards. — 5th  and  6th, 
To  the  Regulation  of  various  Dealers  in  Old  Iron, 
and  other  articles.— 7th,  To  the  Drivers  of  Hack- 
ney Coaches. — and  8th,   To    Watchmen    and    Pa.- 

*  It  is  calculated  that  there  are  feldom  lefs  than  Tex  Thoufani 
Sernjantsy  of  both  fexes,  at  all  times,  out  of  place  in  the  Metrop(>% 
lis* — ^This  is  one  proof,  among  many  others  of  the  depravity  which 
prevails,  and  of  the  importance  of  the  regulation  propofed  in  the 
foregoing  page.     See  pages  151,  and  155,  and  the  notes  there. 

trolcs ; 
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trolcs ;  the  whole  forming  a  Syftem  of  Prevention, 
which  if  fanftioned  by  a  legiflative  authority,  would 
(:ertainly  reftrain  the  Commilfion  of  crimes  in  a  v^ry 
eminent  degree. 

Other  regulations,  tending  to  the  fame  obje3, 
relate  to  ibefoUinving  Propqfitions. 
8.  For  regiftering  Lodging.Houfes,  where  the  rent  does  nQ% 
exceed  los,  wccl^ly,  Seepage  g%. 

3,  For  rendering  it  incumbent  on  Magiftrates  to  licence 
Pawnbrokers  ;  and  to  refiife  fuch  licence,  if  proper  evi- 
dence of  goqd  chara&er  is  not  adduced  \  and  alfo  focvirity 
fpr  good  behaviour.   See  note.  Page  144,  145. 

JJ^Sr  There  are  alfo  other  Regulations  of  great  importance,  re^ 
lative  to  Pawnbrokers^  the  adoption  of  which  wouldy  tend 
in  an  eminent  degree y  to  the  benefit  of  the  Poor^  and  to  the 
comfort  and  protection  of  the  lower  ranis  of  tie  People,  as 
well  as  to  the  prevention  of  Crimes, — Thefe  the  Author 
has  already  digefled,  and  will  have  a  great  fatisfaSlion  in 
bringing  forward  \  whenever  the  period  fhall  arrive ,  that 
the  attention  of  th^  Legiflature  Jhall  be  turned  to  Ohje^s 
of  Police. 

4.  For  regulating  licences  to  Hawkers  and  Pedlars^  to  b« 
granted  by  the  Magiftrates.  See  pages  145,  146 

^.  For  licenfing  in  like  nianner,  by  the  Magiftrates  all  diur- 
nal Shop-au£lionecrs.  See  pages  146,  14;*. 

6.  For  extending  cenain  Regulations  to  Advcrtifing  Money- 
Lenders,  as  explained  in  pages  %  47,  148. 

^.  For  a  general  law  relative  to  Weights  and  Meafures,  ap- 
plicable to  the  wholeof  the  Metropolis.  Seepage  161. 

THiRD;,y. 
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THIRDLY: 

Remedies  fuggefted  for  the  Prevention  of  Pillage  and 
Plundef  in  Ships  and  Veffels^  and  upon  the  Wharfs 
and  Sluays  on  the  River  Thames. 

The  Regulations  relative  to  fmall  dealers  in 
(lores,  cordage^  hand-ftuflP^  metals,  &c.  ivbicb  have 
been  recomiaended  as  one  of  tbe  great  means  of 
the  prevention  of  crin^esj  if  adopted  and  fanftioned 
by  the  Legiflature,  with  additional  checks,  which 
may  be  eftablifhed  by  the  Mjerchanis  themfelves,  (as 
explained  in  page  67,)  will  go  very  far  towards  thp 
corre£lion  of  many  of  thofe  evils  detailed  in  the  3d 
(Chapter.  But  the  moft  effectual  relief  will  probably 
be  derived  from  the  eftablilhment  of  proper  Docks, 
which  fhall  render  the  tranfic  of  valuable  com- 
modities by  lighters,  and  other  craft,  unnecelfary. 
Seepages  ^^  to^%^ 

In  addition,  however,  to  thofe  regulations  re* 
quiring  Lcgiflative  afliftance^  there  are  others-  (as  has 
been  hinted)  which  may  be  immediately  adopted  by 
the  Merchants,  of  their  own  motion  and  authority ; 
calculated  to  give  very  confiderable  relief;  if  carried 
into  elFeft,  with  a  proper  regard  to  Syftem,  and  under 
the  aflurance  of  a  due  execution.  Of  thefe,  the  fol- 
lowing feem  of  the  moil  ipaterial  confequence: 

|.  That  the  excellent  regulations  of  the  Weil- India  Mec- 
chants,  at  their  meeting,  Jhcld  th^  s/th  of  April,  1790,  be 
carried  effc^Iually  into  executions  ^tnd  the  due  proviiion 
paade  for  that  purpofe^. 

♦  Vide  Report  of  the  Committee  of  the  Houfe  of  Commons^ 
pn  the  bcft  mode  of  providing  accommodation  to  the  Trade  of 
London^  page  ^89  Appendix  (Z)  i  whcxe  thefe  Refolutions  are 
ipecificdlly  detailed* 

That 
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2.  That  at  lead  four  good  and  able  men,  (killed  in  maritime 
affairs,  and  acquainted  with  the  navigation  of  the  Thames, 
be  appointed  as  Harbour- Mafters ;  to  have  under  their 
controul  fix  boats  crews,  who  (hall  be  conftantly  on  the 
watch  to  dete£l  offenders. 

J,  Thai  the  difchargc.of  VefTels,  particularly  in  the  Weft- 
Jadia  trade,  be  facilitated  as  much  as  pofflble. — That  for 
this  purpofe,'not  only  partial  entries  (as  igr  as  it  is  pra8i- 
.cable)  ihall  be  aboliOied  ^  but  alfo  the  pradcie  of  allowing 
go  days  from  the  report,  for  the  difchargeof  rum. 

4.  That  a  total  abolition  fliould  alfo  t^ke  place  of  the  prafiice 
of  drawing  lalb.  of  Sugir  from  every  hogfhead,  under  the 
pretence  of  a  fam pie*: — thtSy  upon  i^OyOoo  Hhds.  of  Sugar 
imported  in  179-^,  tf  Juch  a  f ample  was  uniformly  taken ^ 
tnufl  have  amcunteJ  U  i,68o/}0o  lbs.  ivhich  at  %\d,  per 
li,  is  /*6o,ooo  a  year—fvrfamplei  ahne  ! 
^,  That  the  Captain  and  ^^tt  (or  at  lead  the  Mate)  fhould 
be  always  on  boa^d^  during  the  difcharge  of  every  vefiei ; 
which  fliould  never  be  left  to  the  care  of  Limipers. 

6.  That  the  rules  cftablifhcd  by  the  Eaft-India  Company, 
with  regard  to  Lmnpers,  fhould  be  adopted*  by  merchants, 
and  importers  of  every  defcrlption ;  and  that  no  one  fhouM 
b^  admitted  to  lubour  on  boaid  of  any  ihip,  who  had  frocks, 
et  wide  trowfers,  or  any  Iq^fe  drefs ;  nor  iliouU  fuch  Lump* 
ers  be  permitted  to  go  on  fhorc  till  the  evening,  and  then 
cachrof  them  lobe  feavched  on  leaving  the  (hip'^  fide. 

7.  That  in  all  cafes  where  vcfTels  difcharge  in  the  dream,  no 
goods  of  a  portable  nature,  or  liable  to  be  pilfered,  (liouldbe 
permitted  to  be  unfhrpped  into  any  other  craft,  than  clofe 
lighters  locked,  and  f^cured  with  double  keys,  one  to  be  kept 
by  the  Revenue  Officer,  and  the  other  by  the  Wharfinger. 

3.  That  Wharfingers  ihouldbe  Uabto  for  plunderage  of  goods 
in  the  warehoufcs  under  their  charge  y  (which  is  known  to 
be  very  extenfiv.e  at  prefent;)  and  that  fiich  Wharfingers 
a»nd'  Warehoufe-men  ffiould  fee  that  all  ffigar  calks  are 
flowed  upon  their  bulge,  and  not  upon  their  ends,  as  at 
prefent,  to  prevent  drainage.  9,  TM 

•  Vide  the  Report  reftyrrcd  to  in  p,  425. 
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Q^  That  the  AS,  commonly  called  Tbe  Bum^Boat  ASf^ 
2  Geo.  III.  c.  28,  be  amended  and  enlarged. — The 
inefficacy  of  this  A61  at  prefent  to  prevent  the  plunder  on 
the  Rivey  Thames,   has  already  been  hinted  at — fage  64, 

&c. ^The  tollowing  Statement  will  (hew  that  ibme 

meafure,  more  fevere  than  a  trifling  fine,  is  become  nc- 
ceflary;  fiiice  it  appears,  that  of  1283  offenders  convtSfed^ 
only  151  have  fiiffered  the  punifliment  of  Imprifonment  9 
the  only  probable  means  of  reilraining  this  increafing  evil. 

Convictions  at  the  two  Offices  adjoining  $he  Biver, 
from   1792   to  1796  Jince   the  ejiablijhment  of  the    Police 
Magijirates. 


Shadwell         981  -  of  whom 
JVhitecha^eh    302 — 

paid  the 
Fine, 

873 
235 

Ran 
away. 

»4 
10 

ImprU 
foned, 

94 

57 

1283 

1108 

84 

»5i 

The  Author  has  learnt,  with  pleafure,  that  a  BUI  is  pre-, 
pared  for  the  purpofe  of  being  brought  into  Pariiament 
under  the  auipices  of  a  very  reipedable  Member, 
fFilliam  Manning,  Efq.  which  will  certainly  afford  great 
additional  proteSion  to  the  property  oF  Merchants. 

Attd  Finally^  by  a  Regulation  of  the  Executivi 
Government — ^To  incrcafe  thefaluries  of  the  Tide- 
Officers,  fo  as  to  put  them  above  the  temptation  o^ 
conniving  at  fraud  and  plunder* — They  have  a  cer- 
tain appearance  to  fupport,  though  their  falaries  are* 
not  eqa  1  to  common  labourers. — ^This,  in  a  manner, 
compels  them  to  be  immoral,  and  reconciles  them  to 
a6ls  of  fraud,  as  the  perquifites  of  office,  becaufe  their 
neceflities  are  prefBng  and  mull  be  fupplied. — It  is 
an  iH-judged  parfimony. — The  Revenue  in  every  de- 
parrment,  where  inferior  officers  are  appointed  to  pre- 
vent frauds,  would  be  exceedingly  benefited  by  a 
conderable  augmentation  of  their  falaries,  particu- 
larly in  the  Cuftoms  and  excife;  while,  at  the  fame  time 
the  moral  principle  would  be  prefervedj 
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The  foregoing  regulation,  citforcedby  acorref!  Syfteraof 
Police,  [See pages  27  :  71  :  190,  igl  :  346,  347  ;and  360— 
365)  would  produce  unfpeak able  advantages,  in  the  preventioa 
crf'cfinf>e»  and  in  the  protection  of  Commercial  Property. 


FOURTHLY : 

Rkmedies  Jiiggefted  for  the  Prevention  of  Abufes^ 
Frauis^  Plunder^  and  Pillage  in  the  Navy^  Visual- 
tiiTg^  and  Ordnance  Departments  and  in  Ships  oflVar; 
Tranf ports — in  Dock  Turds ^  and  other  Repojitories. 

The  Fourth  Chapter  (from  page  72  to  87,)  ex- 
plains the  extreme  mifchiefs  which  at  prefent  arc  ex- 
perienced, in  this  particular  depHrtmem  ;  and  the  Re- 
medic^  arp  digefted  undery^^;ir  diftinil  beads  iff  pages 
^3  and  84  ;  from  which  a  Bill  in  Parliament  inay  be 
{iMined,  with  fuch  improvements  and  alterations,  a5 
ft  full  difcuflion  of  the  fubjeft  fhall  fuggeft. 

In  addition  to  the  Legiflative  regulations  which 
have  been  fuggefted,  others  are  proposed  which  the 
Ijords  of  the  Admiralty  arc  competent  to  cftablifh, 
without  the  interference  of  Parliament;  as  they  merely 
relatp  to  the  management  of  their  own  fervants. — 
Thefe  may  be  clafled  under  Jix  different  beads  as 
follows : 

J,  The  Abolition  of  the  pcrquifite  of  Chips.  See  pages  81, 
stjJ  82,  and  the  nates  there. 

f .  The  I  ntrodudllon  of  various  Checks  in  the  mode  of  keeping 
the  accounts  of  Stores  received  and  delivered  ;  fimilar  to  the 
mode  praftifed  in  the  Excife,as  far  as  fuch  a  fyftem  can  be 
applied  to  tjie  JiHerent  Public  Repofitories.  See  page  85. 

3,  Tbc 
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3.  The  Incrcafe  of  Salaries  to  Officers,  Clerks,  and  ScrvaftV 
of  every  defcription  in  the  Army  ai^  Navy  departments,  \n 
proportion  to  the  incrcafe  of  the  value  of  money,  and, the 
means  of  living,  fince  their  Salaries  were  fixed  above  a  cen- 
tury ago  ^  and,  in  fome  degree,  in  proportion  to  the  emcSu- 
ments  arifing  from  legal  fees  or  perquifites:  fo  as  to  place 
every  perfon  holding  a  Public  Truft,  above  thofe  tempta-^ 
lions  which  induce  needy  and  diftrefled  individuals  to  de- 
part from  the  rules  of  common  Honcfly.     See  page  85, 

4.  The  confequent  Abolition  of  Fees,  Perquifites,  and  Gra- 
tuities, in  every  Public  Department,  conncfled  with  the 
Navy  or  Army.     Sre  page  d^. 

5.  The  Eftablifliment  of  a  Rule  that  an  Annual  Inventory 
fliall  be  taken  of  the  Public  Stores,  and  Accounts  made  iip 
in  fuch  a  manner,  as  to  fliew  how  every  article  has  been 
applied^  thereby  forming  a  competent  check  upon  the 
Officers  who  receive  and  deliver  fuch  Stores^     Seepage 80, 

6.  The  Eftablifliment  of  proper  Officers,  and  Boats'  Crcws^ 
under  the  management  of  the  Police,  at  each  Dock-Yarti, 

to  prevent  the  embezzlement  and  removal  of  Stores,  or 
or  any  Public  Property  whatfoever.     See  page  78. 

The  advantages  to  be  derived  from  fiicli  a 
Syftem,  have  been  already  fo  fully  explained,  and 
the  neceffity  of  the  meafure  h  fo  obvious,  that  it 
feems  unnecelTary  to  enter  into  further  detail, — 
But  if  any  doubt  remains,  as  to  the  exceeding  great 
temptation  which  prevails  at  prefenr,  !et  it  be 
recollefled,  that  no  nation  in  the  univerfe  ever 
poflefled  fuch  a  mafs  of  floating  and  Ilationar^' 
property  as  at  prefent  belongs  to  the  the  Britifii 
Government;  expofed  to  emb^zlement  and  pli^n- 

der, 
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der,  as  well  as  to  the  operation  of  frauds  committed 
by  a  multitude  of  devices.  This  faft  will  fpeak  for 
itfelfi  on  a  view  of  the  following  Eftirtiate  : 

X 19  Ships  of  the  Line,  now  in  Commiflion,  con- 
ftantly  in  the  a£l  of  receiving  and  difcharging 
fiores  and  provifions;  edimated  at  all  times, 
including  the  value  of  the  fhips  while  in 
fervice^  at/ 1000.  a  gun,  on  9182  guns  ^^9, 182,000 
335  Ships  of  War  of  inferior  force  in  the  fame 

fituation  ^^£750.  £^00  /^40o.  £^0.  and 

454  j^soo.  a  gun,  on  18427  guns  -  5,000,000 

149  Ships,  viz.  89  inordinary,  32  building,  16 

Receiving  (hips,  and  12  repairing  for  fervice  1,500,000 
500  Tranfports,  having  a  conftant  fucceffion  of 

moving  property,  eftimated  at  ^^2000.  each  1,000,000 
Navy,  yiSiualUng,  and  Ordnance  Stores  in  the 
fix  Dock-Yards  at  Deptfbrd,  Woolwich, 
Sheernefs,  Chatham,  Portfmouth,  and  Ply- 
mouth, and  in  the  different  Ordnance  and 
public  Rcpofitories,  wh^re  property  toa  vaft 
amount  is  depofited ;  and  where,  in  time  of 
war,  it  is  in  a  conftant  ftate  of  iludluation, 
and  incrcafe  ... 

JIavy,  Viflualling,  and  Ordnance  Stores,  ac- 
quired in  the  courfe  of  a  year,  to  renew  thofe 
that  are  exhauftcd,  unferviceable,  or  loft  in 
time  of  war  -  -  - 

Navy,  Vi^ijalling,  and  Ordnance  Stores,  in 
Halifax,  Antigua,  and  the  Eaft  Indies,  be- 
longing to  the  Public,  and  expofcd,  more  or 
Icfs,  to  embezzlement 

Military  Stores  in  different  Arfenals,  and  moving 

\\iih  the  Annies  oftjic  Empire  -  «      ^5,000,0.  o 

Total,  Public  Property,  eftimated  at      ^40,182,000 

FIFTHLY  i. 
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FI-FTHLY: 

Remedies  propofed  for  the  purpofe  of  preventing  the 
Coinings  Sellings  and  Uttering  Bafe  Money. 

Th  e  frauds  and  abufes,  relative  to  this  branch 
of  Police,  are  very  fully  detailed  in  Chap.  VL  which 
alfo  contains  various  propofitions  for  remedying  the 
different  evils  arifin^  from  bafe  Coin. 

1.  That  the  exifting  Laws  relative  to  the  Coinage,  from  the 
2jth  of  Edward  111.  to  the  2^th  of  his  prcfent  Majefty,  be 
revifcd  and  confolidated ;  fo  as  to  render  the'  whole  clear, 
concifc,  and  explicit.  "See  Page  121. 

2.  That  the  various*  propofitions  and  regulations  contained  in 
pages  X22  to  128  of  this  Work,  arranged  under  fourteen 
different  heads,  be  formed  into  an  A£l  of  Parliament;  as 
having  an  immediate  tendency  to  defeat  the  modern  tricks^ 
and  tfcvices  of  Coiners,  Dealers  and  Utterer,s  of  bafe  Mo- 
ney ;  and  to  remove  the  imperfections  and  deficicnces  of  the 

ipre&nt  Mint  Laws. 

3.  That  a  new  Coinage  of  Silver  fhould  take  place  as  a  n^*- 
ceflary  appendage  to  the  propofed  improvements;  in  which, 
befides  Shillings,  and  Sixpences,  the  introdudion  of  silver 
Coin  of  the  value  of  3d.  and  of  a  Gold  Coin  of  the  valua 
of  js.  is  reprcfented  as  likely  to  be  produftive  of  great  be- 
nefit to  the  Commerce  of  the  Country ;  relieving  Traders 
from  the  inconveniencies  arifing  from  an  incitaJe  of  the 
circulation  of  Copper,  and-  bafe  Silver  Money.  &ee  pages 
129,  130. 

4.  That  a  new  Coinage  of  Copper  Money  be  adopttd,  fkni- 
>  lar  to  the  mafterly  and  beautiful  fpecimens  propofed  to  be 

fabricated  by  M.  Bolton^  Efq.  of  Birmingham,  in  the  year 
1790;  by  which  meaiis,'  hot  only  coimterfeits  would  be 
pTc^cntod,  to  the  great  relief' of  the  public,  as  the  ii;trih- 

»  fie' 
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(ic  and  denominative  value  would  l>e  nearly  the  fame ;  im(^ 
through  the  medium  of  this  fpecies  of  Coin,  an  exporta- 
tion might  be  promoted  to  foreign  Countries,  beneficial 
to  the  nation  in  a  very  high  degree,  in  the  confumption  of 
a  Home  ManufaSure.  Ste  atite  pages  116,  129,  130. 
fi^  It  deferves  notice  that  fuch  has,  not  long  fince^  been  the 
laxity  of  difclpline  in  one  of  our  principal  Prifons^  that  of- 
fenders confined  there  for  uttering  bafe  Coin^  have  carried 
on  their  bufinefs,  and  paid  the  men  they  employed,  with 
the  fame  regularity  as  when  they  were  at  large.  And  the 
fameoffenderS)  infteadof  clofe  confinement  and  prifon-fafc, 
have  feen  whom  they  plcafed,  and  lived  in  fome  inftances, 
very  luxurioufly.  It  is  hoped  that  a  plan  is  already  adopt-^ 
cd  to  rtmedy  this  evil  in  future. 

j|f3-  The  Author  has  great  fatisfaQion  in  mert_ 
ticning  that  the  Solicitor  to  the  Mint  has  been  autho- 
rized to  fubnrit  the  fuggeftions,  here  offered  on  this 
fubje£l,  to  the  conliderati.on  of  two  able  and  expe- 
rienced Crown  Lawyers  J  who  are  preparing  a  Bill  for 
the  purpofe  of  puniQiing  and  preventing  the  above 
evils:  It  is  believed  that  hot  only  this  Bill  will  foon  be 
brought  forward  in  Parliament;  but  alfo  that  it  will 
be  fucceeded  by  meafures  for  the  removal  of  the  va- 
rious other  preflures  detailed  in  this  Work*. 

•  The  firft  ftcp  taken  in  this  defirable  reform  is  by  Stitotc  57 
Gto^  III.  cap.  I  z6i  which  makes  the  coinings  or  uttering /orrf^* 
gold  or  iiWer  coin  felony,  punifliablc  by  feveli  years*  tranfportation* 
— This  AA  alfo  gives  Jufticcs  power  to  feardi  fufpedlcd  peaces  foe 
fuch  counterfeit  coin,  and  the  tools  ufed  in  Fabricating  it. — By  the 
fame  Aft  the  regulations  of  Sututes  15  Geo.  II.  c,  285  11.  Geo. 
III.  c.  4o>  are  extended  to  all  fuch  iopfer  coin  as  (hall  be  made 
current  by  proclamation :  this  provifion  was  made  in  contemplation 
of  the  ifluing  penny  s^id  two-penny  pieces  coined  by  Mr.  Boltonj 
for  GoTernmem. 

SIXTHLY, 
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4  SIXTHLY: 

feEMEDiES  propofedfor  improving  the  Syftem  cfPuniJb- 

nients  and  Pardons. 

i.  That  the  Criminal  Code,  fo  far  as  relates  to  fevere  punifli* 
mentsj  and  particularly  to  the  punifhment  of  deaths  ihould 
be  revifed ;  and  rendered  more  confonant^o  humanity,  and 
the  fentiments  of  the  Public  mind:  £6  as  to  enfure  con* 
yiStions,  by  proportioning  the  punifliment  to  the  offence  ; 
and  by  abolifhing  the  (entence  of  death,  except  where  very 
atrocious  crimes  are  committed.  See  Chap.  XL  pages  236, 
280}  al/o  Chap.  XII. pages 2,^2  h  295  /  aHd%^%. 

2.  When  the  ofi«nce  is  of  fo  atrocious  a  nature  as  to  defenre 
death,  the  execution  of  the  criminal  to  be  as  folemn  and  * 
terrific  as  poffible :  and  conducted  in  fuch  a  manner  as  to 
imprcfs  upon  the  multitude,  who  are  fpe£lators,  a  dread  of 
the  crime  4  while  they  admit  the  juftice  of  the  fentence,  and 
the  neceffity  of  the  facrifice.  ^S*^^  pages  £98^  arid  324. 

3.  The  difpofal  of  capital  and  other  convids,  with  great  ad- 
vantage to  the  public,  by  adopting  the  plan,  digefled  under 
four  diftind  heads ;  relative  to  Tranfportationj  the  Hulks, 
Labour  in  Public  ff^orks,  and  Penitentiary  Houfesi  See 
P^g^^  3?3>  3*4  *  elucidated  in  p.  299,  300  ;  artdy^g  to  328, 

4.  That  the  Plan  of  Building  National  Penitentiary  Houies^ 
as  authorifed  by  the  A£is  of  the  19th  and  34th  of  his  pre- 
fent  Majefty  be  carried  into  execution,  and  inferior  and 
difeafed  offenders  placed  in  thefe  Afylums.  Seepages  29/ 
and  301  to  305.'  * 

5.  That  certain  general  rules  be  laid  down,  as  conditions,  on 
which  Pardons  ihould  be  granted  j  whereof  the  following 
is  the  fubftance,  Wx. 

lit.  That  difcoveries  (hould  be  made,  ufehrl  to  public  juf- 
ticc.  See  pages  24  to  26  ;  296. 

E  e  ad.  That 
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fid.  That  the  mod  authentic  information  (hould  be  ob- 
Uined  through  the  medium  of  the  Judges  and  Commi- 
ing  MagiftrateSy  how  far  the  delinquent  merits  the  ex  • 
tenfionofthe  Royal  Mercy.  Seepage  %g, 

3d.  That  wherever  the  condition  of  the  Pardon  is  not 
tranfportation,  or  hard  labour  for  life,  fecurity  (hall  be 
entered  into,  by  the  parties  making  application,  for  the 
good  behaviour  of  the  delinquent.  See  pages  296.  317. 


SEVENTHLY : 

Remedies  propofed  for  imprcFoing  the  Police  of  the 

Metropolis, 

1.  That  a  Board  of  Police  (hould  be  eftabliflied,  confifting 
of  three  refponfible  Commiflioners,  to  acl  under  the  di- 
reftion  and  controul  of  his  Majefty's  principal  Secretary 
of  State  for  the  Home  Department. 

Their  duty  is  explained  in  pages  27,  28  ;  346  to  349  ; 
and  more  at  large  under  twelve  different  heads,  in  pages 
360,  to  363. 

The  propriety  of  this  Syftem,  elucidated  and  enforced  by 
various  obfervations ;  in  Chapters  I.  II.  HI.  IV.  V. 
andVI.  and  alfo  in /fl/^x  174,  175  i  190  ;  211,212  ; 

2.  That  Counfel  for  the  Crown,  under  the  Attorney  Gene- 
ral for  the  time  being,  be  appointed  to  carry  on  all  profe- 
cutions  which  relate  to  public  wrongs  ;  for  the  purpofe  of 
preventing  frauds  in  the  adminiftration  of  Juftice,  oikI 
protefting  the  fufferers  from  expence. 

This  propofition  opened  in  pages  23  ;  ag.-rexplained  in 
pages  225,  226,  227  ;  231,  232,  233  ;  239,  and  251. 

3.  That 
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^;  That  Officers  of  Juftice;  Conftables,  Headborpughs; 
Watchmen,  Patroles,  and  Beadles,  Ihould  be  encouraged^ 
by  moderate  rewards^  to  dete£l  and  apprehend  every  defcrip- 
tion  of  Offenders.  See  pages  211  to  213  ;  217  j  and  22^. 

4.  That  Watchmen  and  Patroles  in  the  Metropolis  ihould 
be  tinder  the  controul  of  Magidrates,  afting  within  the 
divifion.  See  page  217. — The  Syftem  io  be  improved,  by 
the  addition  of  fome  Horfe  Patroles,  and  a  greater  allow*^ 
ance  made  to  obtain  able  bodied  men.  See  pages  213 
to  216. 

5.  That  the  jurlfdifltion  of  the  Magiftrates  of  the  City  of 
London  be  extended  to  the  whole  of  the  Metropolis,  and 
that  of  the  Police  Magiflrates  to  the  City  ;  fo  far  as  re- 
fpeds  the  dete£lion  of  Offenders,  and  warrants  to  feaxch 
for  ftolen  property  and  coining-tools,  ice.  See  pages  220, 
221. 

6.  That  the  Syftem  of  Police  Magiftrates  be  extended  to  the 
City  of  London ;  for  the  reafons  ftated  in  pages  340  to  346. 

7.  That  Magiftrates  of  Police  fhould  have  the  power  of  dif- 
burfing  fmatl  fums  of  money  for  ufeful  informations^ 
leading  to  the  deteSion  and  apprehenfion  of  Offenders,  or 
the  prevention  of  Crimes.  See  pages  211,  212;  217;  337^ 

338*  339- 

8.  That  ihe  inconvenicncies  arifirig  from  the  length  of  time 
which  elapfcs  before  the  trial,  of  perfons  committing  Of- 
fences in  that  part  of  the  Metropolis  which  lies  in  the 
county  of  Surry,  be  removed^  if  poflible ;  by  making  it 
lawful  to  try  Offences  committed  in  Southwark,  at  the 
Juftice  Hadl  at  the  Old  Bailey ;  which  may  be  done  before  si 
Jury  of  the  Vicinage.  .  See  pages  229,  230,  in  the  Nete* 

9.  That  an  arrangement'  be  made  for  the  improvement  of 
what  is  denominated  Civil  Police;  by  the  eftablifliment  of 

£e  2  Inferior 
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Inferior  Tribunals  for  diftributing  juftice,  in  all  anions  of 
Debt  under  ;f  50.  and  for  the  purpofe  of  reducing  the  pre- 
fent  enormous  expence,  and  extending  relief  to  Traders  in 
general.     See  pages  393,  394. 


EIGHTHLY: 

KzvL%jyx^s  fttggefted  for  certain  Evils  not  fufficienily 

profvided  for  by  exijling  Laws. 

1.  Pcrfons  who  forge  the  firm  of  any  commercial  hou/e,  and 
thereby  obtain  goods  upon  the  credit  of  fuch  firm,  are  noi^r 
only  punilhablc  for  a  Mifdemeanor. — The  forgery  in  this 
cafe,  although  of  a  tendency  the  moft  dangerous  that  can 
be  conceived  in  a  commercial  Country,  is  not  within  the 
meaning  of  any  exifting  Statute ;  a  clrcumftance  that  will 
fcarcely  be  believed,  when  it  is  confidered,  how  eafy  it  is 
to  obtain  extenfive  credit,  (from  the  unbounded  confidence 
.which  prevails  in  commercial  tranfa£Uons,)  by  ufing  the 
firm  or  fignatures  of  houfes  of  known  refpedability. 

It  would  certainly  prove  beneficial  in  the  higheft 
(degree  to  place  this  Offence,  fo  dangerous  in  its  na- 
ture^ upon  the  fame  footing  as  other  forgeries. 

A  CASE  in  point  occurred  in  1796,  where  a  per- 
fon  alTuming  the  firm  of  a  houfe  of  credit  at  Briftol, 
ordered  goods  from  Manchefter;  defiring,  at  the  fame 
time,  that  the  anfwer  fhould  be  fent  to  Portfrnouth^ 
where  one  of  the  partners  pretended  to  have  gone  on 
bufinefs. — By  this  device,  two  parcels  of  goods  were 
obtained,  and  fold  immediately  bythe  fliarpers  at  half 
the  value :  This  being  difcovered  by  a  Magiftrate  of 
Police,  they  were  (topped  in  their  career;  and  a  num. 

bcr 
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berofunrufpeding  manufafturers,  both  inManchefter 
and  Leeds,  guarded  againft  the  operation  of  a  vei^ 
complicated  and  artful  confpiracy,  to  defraud  them 
of  their  property. 

8.  A  perfon  fetting  iire  to  his  own  houfe,  with  a  view  to  de- 
fraud the  Infurance  Office,  is,  at  prefent,  only  confidpred 
as  guilty  of  a  Mifdemeanor;  and  if  his  houfe  is  2%  a  dif- 
tance  from  others,  where  there  is  no  danger  of  injui^y  ^^ 
the  neighbourhood,  it  is  no  Offence  at  all  known  in  our 
Criminal  Code^  even  although  it  may  appear  to  have  been 
done  with  a  view  to  defraud  the  Infurers  ^  and  the  only  re- 
medy the  Infurers  have,  in  this  cafe,  is  to  refufe  payment. 
It  feems  not  too  harih  to  wiih  that  Offences  of  fuch  an 
atrocious  nature,  (and  of  which  there  have  been  but  too 
many  inftances  of  late,}  fhould,  with  a  view  to  the  pre- 
vention of  this  enormous  Crime,  be  punlCbed  with  Tranf- 
portation. — If  the  fire  extends  to  another  houfe,  the  of- 
fence is  denominated  Arfon ;  but  tranfa&ions  of  this  fort 
being  carried  on  in  a  hidden  way,  where  only  ojcumftan- 
tial  evidence  can  be  obtained,  the  Jury  are  careful  of  con- 
vi£ting,  as  the  crime  is  punifhaUe  with  Death.  It  would 
therefore,  probably,  be  more  beneficial  to  Society,  that  the 
punifhment  fhould  only  be  by  tranfportation  either  for 
life,  or  a  fhorter  period,  according  to  the  malignity  of  the 
cafe. 

3*  Confiderable  inconveniences  arife,  and  many  infamous 
perfons  efcape  with  impunity,  from  the  circuitous  method 
which  prevails  at  prcfent,  of  punifhing  thofe  feducers  of 
innocence,  the  keepers  of  Bawdy-houfes.  At  prefent  they 
muft  be  proceeded  againfl  by  a  Bill  of  Indi&ment. — }{  a 
power  were  given  to  two  or  more  Jufticesof  the  Peace,  to 
enc^uire  into  thofe  Offences  in  a  fummary  way,  and  on  the 
copvidlion  of  fuch  Bawds,  to  commit  them  for  from  three 

to 
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Co  fix  months  to  the  Houre  of  Corredion,  aocordlng  to  the 
enormity  of  the  Offence,  it  would  go  very  far  towards 
fuppreflingi  at  lead,  the  evil  of  Sedudion;  to  which  the 
attention  of  the  Magiftrate  would  thus  be  more  particu- 
larly direded. 

4.  A  confidcrable  inconvenience  at  prefcnt  is  experienced  from 
the  difficulty,  as  the  Law  now  (lands,  ofremovingbadand 
profligate  Lodgers;  and  vaft  expence  is  often  incurred,  by 
means  of  perfons  of  litigious  difpofltions  refifting  the 
notices  of  the  Landlords ;  and  the  mod  trifling  and  frivo- 
lous cKTCafions,  engendered  by  the  ill  humour  of  the  par* 

ties,  frequently  caufe  conflderable  diftrefs  to  both. la 

cafes  of  fmaller  concern,  where  the  rent  does  not  exceed 
a  few  (hillings  a  week,  it  would  be  an  a£l  of  great  huma- 
nity to  empower  Magiftrates  to  decide  in  a  fummary  -way : 
— ^it  would  check  that  fpirit  of  litigation,  which  is  the  dc- 
ftrudion  of  the  labouring  people. 

5.  It  has  already  been  ftated  \_page  419,]  that  the  Law,  as  it 
now  (lands,  has  provided  no  remedy  where  menial  fervants 
are  refraftory  and  behave  ill,  by  leaving  their  fervicc,  or 

other  mifdemeanors. Servants  in  all  other  branches  o^ 

labour  are  puni(hable  by  Juflices  in  a  fummary  way,  from 
which  good  effedls  have  arifen  to  the  Community.  The 
moft  able  and  experienced  Magiftrates  have  been  of  opinion, 
that  flmilar  benefits  would  arifc  from  extending  the  fame 
Laws  to  domefiic  fervants  \  who  too  often  allow  their  ill- 
regulated  paflions  to  lead  them  into  errors  and  improprie- 
ties, as  well  as  crimes ;  againft  which  their  mafters  would 
be  guarded,  and  themfelves  kept  in  their  places,  if  examples 
could  occafionally  be  made,  by  inflicting  flight  punifliments 
upon  them ;  in  the  fame  manner  as  upon  other  fervant^ 
for  breaches  of  moral  contradls. 


6 
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A  Regulation  of  this  kind  would  greatly  in- 
'  ^he  number  of  good  Servants;  and  would  pro- 
*y  do  more  to  prevent  bad  ones,  than  any  of  the 
'  rous  and  expenfive  fchemes,  which  philanthro- 
I'ldividuals  have  laudably  fet  on  foot,  to  refonn 
.Jafs.  of  individuals. 


If  fome  general  Regulations  could  be  eftablifhed  by  Law, 
to  prevent  the  gleaning  corn,  except  for  the  benefit  of  the 
farmer,  fnfinite  advantages  would  arife  in  the  prefervation 
of  the  honefty  of  a  great  number  of  the  labouring  people 
in  the  Country ;  whofe  morals  are  completely  ruined  iii 
early  life,  through  this  medium  alone. — Parents  carry 
their  children  to  the  fields  during  harvefl ;  icxhibiting  an 
example  too  often,  to  infants,  which  reconciles  them  at 
maturer  years,  to  habits  of  pilfering,  ruinous  to  them- 
felves,  and  to  Society.  It  would,  perhaps,  be  better  for 
every  farmer  to  pay  double  wages  to  gleaners,  than 
permit  gleaning  on  their  own  account.— —The  mifchiefs 
arifmg  from  it  muft  be  obvious  to  every  Country  Magif- 
txate. It  firft  teaches  the  children  of  cottagers  to  be- 
come thieves  in  a  little  way ;  and  afterwards  ferves  as  a 
cover  for  more  extenfive  depredations  ■  Almoft  every 
thief,  charged  vfixh  Jlealing  corn,  pretends  it  was  obtain- 
'   ed  by  gleaning. 

The  adoption  of  thefe  various  remedies  could 
not  fail  to  have  a  very  falutary  efFeft  in  the  prevention 
of  Crimes, — in  providing  for  the  fecurity  of  Life  and 
Property, — and  in  the  increafe  of  that  fpecies  of  ufe- 
ful  induftry  and  fobriety,  which  conftitutes  the  ftrength 
and  happinefs  of  a  Nation.  Great  humanity  would  be 
extended  to  labouring  people,  by  removing  thofe  nu- 
merous 
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merous  temptation^  which  too  often  aflail^  them,  and 
induce  many  to  become  diihoqeft,  who  woi^ld  other- 
wife  have  remained  innocent  and  ufeful. 


After  travelling  over  fo  extenGve  a  field, 
where  every  ftep  is  ftained  with  turpitude  and  depra- 
vityi  it  is  natural  to  fuppofe,  that  the  contemplation 
of  (uch  obje&  will  deeply  affefl  the  mind  of.  the  Rea. 
der,  and  generate  notions  unfavourable  to  the  Human 
Race. 

StJCH  impreffionS)  however,  fkould  becheriflied 
with  caution.  For  while  we  juftly  deplore  the  de- 
pravity of  certain  clafles  forming  the  body  Politic,  ve 
have  much  reafon  to  rejoice,  that,  perhaps,  at  no 
former  period  has  the  human  character  been  e^alte4 
in  a  greater  degree  than  at  prefent,  by  a£ls  of  philan« 
thropy  and  virtue,  exhibited  in  the  condu£t  of  num- 
bers both  in  the  higher  and  middle  ranks  of  Society. 
It  muft  be  recollefled  alfo,  that  extenfiye  as  the 
injuries  appear  to  be,  in  the  light  iq  which  they  are 
placed;  in  order  to  appreciate  their  true  amount,  they 
mud  be  meafured  by  the  fcale  of  a  large  Metropolis, 
full  of  teniptations.  The  depredations  committed,  Yfi\l 
ceafe  to  be  a  matter  of  aftoniflimeqt  when  compared 
with  the  yaft  property  that  i$  cpnftantly  afloat;  and, 
on  the  whole,  the  eyils  are,  perhaps,  not  to  be  imputed 
fo  much  to  the  increafed  or  general  depravity  of  the 
human  charafler,  as  to  the  deficiency  of  the  Laws ;  in 
pot  advancing  progreflSyely  in  die  means  pf  preyention, 

in 
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in  proporrion  to  the  introdu£Uon  of  luxury^  and  ihf 
additional  temptations  which  the  influx  of  wealthy  and 
the  intercourfe  of  commerce  occa(ion  in  every  country. 
Mankind  have  ever  been  the  fame  in  all  ages- 
It  ought  never  to  be  forgotten,  that  thofe  who  have 
been  exhibited  in  this  Treatifc,  as  the  mofl  deronped 
part  of  the  human  race,  were  once  innocent;  and,  many 
of  them  at  leaft,  became  viflims  to  the  deficiency  which 
has  been  (hewn  to  pervade  the  Syftem,  with  refped  to 
the  prevention  of  Crimes ; — Charity,  then»  claims  9 
tear  of  pity  for  their  forlorn  condition;  and  the  fame 
princ^>le  of  Benevolence  jnuft  create  a  defire,  wherever 
the  Remedies  fuggefted  in  this  Work,  Itrike  the  mind 
as  being  pra£licable  and  proper,  to  promote  thdr  early 
adoption;  that  while  thofe  who  are  innocent,  but  ready 
to  rufh  into  the  fame  gulph  of  mifery  and  crimes,  are 
arrefted  in  their  progrefs,  andfaved  to  the  Community; 
the  more  depraved,  who  are  already  completely  aban- 
doned to  Criminality,  may  be  difpofed  of  in  fuch  a 
manner,  as  to  guard  the  Public  againft  their  reiterate4 
ja^3  of  fraud,  violence,  and  depredation. 
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PLAN 


For  Preveniirtg  the  E^ils  of  the  Lottery,  and 
Preferving  a  Revenue  to  the  State. 


I 


T  is  propofed  that  the  Frizes  only  Ihould  be 
drawn,  and  that  feven  hours  and  a  half  per  day  ihould 
be  the  time  of  drawing,  inftead  of  five  hours;  by 
which  means  a  Lottery  of  the  fame  number  of  Tickets 
now  drawi)  in  35  days,  would  be  drawn  in  feven  days 
and  a  half;  and  each  Adventurer  would  have  exaOly 
the  fame  chance  as  he  has  by  the  prefent  mode  of 
drawing;  (ince  it  is  evidently  of  no  confequence  to 
him  whether  all  the  Blanks  remain  in  the  Number 
W^eel  undrawn,  or  an  equal  number  of  Blanks  are 
drawn  from  a  Blank-and- Prize  Wheel;  the  chance  of 
blank  or  prize  on  each  Ticket  4)eing,  in  either  ca(e, 
cxa£Uy  the  fame. 

According  to  the   ufuat  mode  of  drawing, 
§0,000  tickets  talce  about  thirty-five  days  in  draw- 

ing 
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^ng,  which  is  1,420^  per  day. — By  i'ncreafingthe  time 
of  each  day's  drawing,  from  five  hours  to  feven  and  ^ 
half,  2,131  tickets  would  be  drawn  each  day;  but  as 
fbc  reading  prizes  above  20I.  thrice,  caufes  fome  little 
delav,  I  reckon  only  2000  per  day;  at  which  rate 
i5»ooo  tickets,  the  ufual  proportion  of  prizes  in  a 
Lottery  of  50,000  tickets,  would  be  drawn  in  feven 
days  and  a  half.  Thus  the  Period  pf  Jnfurance  would 
be  nearly  reduced  to  one  fifth  part  of  its  prefent  duni- 
tion,  and  the  daily  infurance  on  Blanks,  and  Blank  an4 
Prize^  which  ppens  the  moft  extenfive  field  for 
gambling,  would  be  entirely  abolijhed.  Reducing, 
therefore,  the  time  of  Infurance  to  one-fifth,  and  the 
numbers  drawn  to  lefs  than  one  third  of  what  they 
'have  hitherto  been^  there  could  fcarce  remain  in  Lot- 
teries thus  drawn,  one  fifteenth  part  of  the  Infurance 
as  in  former  Lotteries  of  an  equal  number  of  Tickets^ 
It  is  alfo  worthy  of  remark,  that  as  all  the  late 
Lotteries  have  been  thirty-five 'days  at  lead  in  draw* 
ing,  the  Infurance  Offices  had  thirty-four  to  one  ia 
their  favour  the  firft  day,  by  which  circumftance  they 
yere  enabled  to  tempt  chiefly  that  clafs  of  People  who 
can  only  gamble  on  the  lowed  terms,  and  to  whom 
gjimbling  is  moft  exteixfively  pernicious,  with  a  very 
moderate  premium,  {e,  g.  about  twelve  fhilling$ 
10  return  twenty  pounds)  which  increafes  daily  by 
almoft  imperceptible  degrees,  and  thus  infenfibly  lead^ 
them  on  to  mifery,  defperation,  and  guilt. 

But  in  the  propofed  Plan,  the  Infurance  Offices 
^ould  have  only  fix  days  and  a  half  to  one  in  their 

favour 
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favour  the  firft  day;  fo  that  they  muft  begin  with  a 
much  higher  premium  than  the  generality  of  the 
common  people  can  advance,  which  preftiium  muft 
each  day  be  very  confiderably  increared.-r.Thefe  con- 
fiderations  would  undoubtedly  operate  as  an  abfolute 
prohibition,  on  far  the  greateft  part  of  Lottery  Infurers^ 
beflde  which,  the  great  probabiUty  of  numbers  in- 
fured  being  drawn  each  day,  would  deter  even  the 
Office  Keepers  from  venturing  to  infure  fo  deeply,  or 
extenfively,  as  they  have  been  accuftomed  to  do. 

Shou  LD  it  be  obje^ed  that  if  Infurance  is  thus 
abridged,  or  prohibited,  tickets  will  not  fell,  and  the 
Lottery,  as  a  fource  pf  Revenue,  muft  be  abandon* 
ed:  the  following  expedient  may,  it  is  apprehended, 
effeftualj-y  obviate  fuch  an  objeftion. — 

Let  Tickets,  which  cannnot  now  be  legally 
divided  below  a  (ixteenth,  be  divifible  down  to  a 
Sixty'/wrib  fliare,  properly  ftampedj  which  regula- 
tion, while  it  would  greatly  benefit  and  encourage 
Licenfed  Offices,  would  equally  difcountenance  illegal 
Gamblers*  and  whilft  it  permitted  to  the  lower  orders 
of  the  Community  a  fair  chance  of  an  adventure  in 
the  Lottery  on  moderate  terms,  would  co-operate  with 
the  rellri^lions  on  Infurance  to  advance  the  intrinfic 
value,  as  well  as  the  price  of  tickets,  which  every 
illegal  SebetBe  evidently  tends  to  deprecisite. 
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evils  of  the  Lottery         .  .  154  a 

G. 
Gaming^  among   the   lower    ranks   in    Public  Houses  a 

vast  soil rce  of  crimes  .  .  33 

The  Laws  relative  to  Gaming  and  Penal  lies  138,  139 

The  evil  consequences  of  Gaming,  and  dreadful 

effects  to  many  respectable  families         .  140-^-143 

The  bad  example  to  menial  servants  of  persons  of 

fashion  .  .  .  .  143,  144 

KeepersofOaming-Houscs  a  class  of  Cheats        .  14^ 

Cirtj  the  astonishinjg  quantity  formerly  drank  in  London  37  jv. 

The  advantages  arising  from  a  high  price  37,  38^ 

Grecian 


Creclan  Lsvtf  relative  to  Sodomy  253— .to  Polygamy        .  256 

H. 
Hackney  Coaches  to  be  regulated  by  the  Police  (and  see 

night-coaches)  .  .  98,  99;  iSS 

Laws  relative  to  them  402 

HaUf  Sir  Matthew,  his  Opinion  of  Criminal  Indictments     232,  25  8 

Hanukers  and  Pedlars  to  be  licensed  by  Magistrates  .  1 4.6 

their  fraudulent  Practices  .  14.5—  6 

Herrietf  Col.  CharW,  Commander  of  the  Light  Horse  Vo- 
lunteers, the  eminent  services  of  him  and  his  corps  369,  370 
High  Treason^  See  Treason 

Higbtvay  RokberieSf  The  Amount  of  such  Depredations  44 

Far  short  of  the  general  idea  in  pro- 
portion to  other  Thefts  .  45,  46 

.  By  what  Classes  committed  .  %^^  90 

systematically  planned  and  executed  95,  96 


Homicide     .       .  .  •  •        ^5^i  ^53 

Horse  FatroleSf  ^^o^std  to  assist  the  Watch  .  %i6 

Horses  Stolen^  Receiving  them  as  such  no  crime  •  10  «. 

■  how  to  DC  remedied  '  .  .  187 

Hospitals  in  the  Metropolis  .  •  .  37! 

/foiii^f  in  the  Metropolis  162,000  •  152  xr.  sij,  374 

Houses  of  Correction  authorised  in  different  counties  .  300 

Regulations  •  .  .  30 3 »  305 

HtteatidCty,    Aparticular  means  of  arresting  Criminals    aoo,  201 

Httlks.  The  depravity  of  the  Convidls  conftnra  in  them  26 

First  instituted  in  X  776  .  .  •  300 

Regulations  by  Parliament  •  .  .  305 

The  Number  confined  from  1776  to  1795 — 71999 

Convt6ls  .  .  ....        306,  307 

The  Expence  enormous        ....  306  ir. 

The  period  when  the  respective  Convi6ts  now  con- 
fined are  to  be  discharged  .  30S 
The  Allowance  to  the  present  Contractors  for  each 
Convi6t            .....  3rt 

Estimate  of  the  Produce  of  their  Labour  .  309 

Refle6tions  on  the  System  \  Punishment  inadequate    3  lo,  3 1 1 
The  Advantages  of  transferring  the  Labour  to  Pub- 
lic Works  ....  Sxi-li? 

L 
j£*ws,  Their  Mode  of  Education  a  National  Injury,  as  it 
promotes    Idleness    and    Profligacy  among    the 
lower  ranks  ^  .  .  40 

Obje^ls  of  Regulation,  as  Dealers  in  old  Metals  and 

Apparel  ...  51,  51 

The  principal  Utterers  of  Dase  Coin        .  113 — izo 

About  20,000  Jews  in  London  .  •        >  59 

The  deplorable  state  of  the  lower  orders  belonging 
to  the  Dutch  Synagogue,  and  the  difficulties  in 
making  them  useful  .  .  159,160 

They  are  generally  the  medium  by  which  Stolen 
Goods  are  concealed  and  sold  «  .  176 

yenvish  Syttagogues  in  London  .  374 

yeitisb  La^s  niadiyc  to  Murder  .        .     *$i 

yeivtsk 


j^'ivish  laihs  telatilre  €0  Sodomy         •  .  *  .  15'j 

—  Rape  *  .  .  954 

: — -^  Theft  .  .  •  259 

tmiHoralhy  of  worse  consequences  than  F'olitical  Crimes  14a 

Striking  I^roots  adduced  «  •  1441  245 

tfkpcriS  into  the  Port  of  Londori,  ^fag, 706,476  a  year  56 

Imprisonment  for  Oebt^  its  impel -cy  and  evil  Conse- 
quences in  producing  moral  Crimes  .  394;— 39^ 
Indigo  recommended  td  be  cultivated  in  New  South  Wales  323  «. 
/»i&£3//tf*/i  of  London  Number  of;  1,2504000  *  375 
Inns  of  Court  arid  Chancery  in  London  375 
Institutions  for  Useful,  Charitable^  and  Humane  Purposes 

in  the  Metropolis  .  375*— 3^i 

Iflsh^  The  loiv^r  rartks  gt«at  Uttercrs  of  Balsc  Money  119 

Iron  Shops  great  receptacles  of  Stolen-Goods  .  47 — 51 

fudges  of  BngUtndi  Their  great  purity  adds  lustre  to  their 

own  and  the  national  charaf^er  230 

The  extreme  Labour  attached  to  fheir 
sitiiations)  a  Proposition  for  the 
reducing  it  •  ^  396 

H'fitgy  His  Majesty's  Goodness  and  I-ove  of  Mprcy  exem- 
plified .  .  '    .  .    .  24,  25 
In  pardon  to  Con vifts                .                .              '    3959297 
kln^s  Stores,  Men  employed  to  remove  the  6roaJ  Arrom 

•  from  Public  Stores  .  .       49,  50;  83 

Abuses  and  £vil»  from  the  Sale  of  Old  Stortfs  1 1 

Stores  stelen,  embezzled^  &c.  in  the  ThauKis  82 

L.  • 

Larctf^f  The  Definition  of  thi&  Ofience^  and  the  Punish- 
ment •  .  .  257 — 262 
Grand  Lafceny  defined               .               .  20711. 
LatVf  The  different  classes  of  Professional  Men  in  the 

Metropolis  .  .  .  389 

Laws  of  Engbnd  (Criminal J  Deficient  with  regard  to 

the  Prevention  of  Crimes,  abridging  Libefty, 

and  rendering  Property  insecure,  and  in  some 

instances  even  Life  itself  ,  Sf>  88  ;  9^ 

Punishments  from  their  severity  defeat  the  ends 

of  Justice  .  251— ai^ip 

Above  1 60  Oiifences  punishable  with  Death  5  ;  a84 

When  incompatible  With  Justice,  Laws  should 
be  repealed  •  •  9 1  ^^5 

€ome  offences,  injurious  to  Society,  not  |>unished 

at  all  .  .  9,  10  J  a44»«45 

Criminal  Law  explatned  with  respeft  to  various 
Offences : 

High  Treason  445^-^24.9 

Public  Ftlonies  against  the  State  149—950 

t'nrate  Fetoxiics  specifically  considered|  vitf  ^ 

Murder         •  150—251 

Manslaughter  95 » 

Homicide  by  Misadventure  ih. 
Chance  Medley  153 

Gg  La*w;s 
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Latvsof  Englana,  8ec.  •  Self  defence  25X9  %^j 

Rape  •  »54t  ^55 

Forcible  Marriage       155,  »{6 

Polya:amy  .  256 

JVlayhem  .  357 

Grand  Larceny  25^,  35S 

Petty  Larceny  %$% 

Mixt  Larceny  261,  z62 

OiTenccs  punishable  by  the  Xawsof  England,  a  List  of  284 — X90 
ItfU'T,  The  Roman,    Grecian^    Kgyptian,    Persian,  and 
Jewish  Laws,    relative  to  various  Criminal  Of- 
fences .  •  .      •  246 — 264 
L/tw  Suits ;  See  Writs,  Debts. 
Lewdness  aind  Debauchery*  prpvail  in  ill -regulated  Public 

Houses  ..  .1      .  .  36 

tead  stolf n  in  a  y^MF, 'estimated  .at  £^^^000^  f  nrcliaKd  by 

Dcfalers lipoid  Metals  •      .  42 

Liberty  of  the  Subject  abridged  by  Thieves  $nd  Robbers  2,^7 

Light erwun  on  the  Thames  assist  ii|' Pillage  and  Plunder  61,  62 

Light  Horse  Volunteers  of  I^ndonand  Westminster,  their 
eminent  Services  and  great  Patriotism  and 
Piulamhropy  •  *   .  .      .  .  3^9.  «• 

Lighting f  &c.  the  Metropolis  .      .  .  399 — 406 

Li'vcry  Stable  Keefers  proposed  to  be  regii!^aAed         #  lof »  102 

Lntgers  and  Lodgiiig  Houses  proposed  to  be  registered  <   9^ 

Lombards  first  brought  the  Crime  of  Sodomy  to  England  253 

Loudon^  comprehending   the    Metropolis— its  Commerce 

astonishing  m  point  of  Extent  56,  409,  410 

With  proper  Improvements,  its  Port  might  be  * 

jnadQ  an  Entrepot  for  the  Commerce  of  the 

Worin,  and  to  supply  all  Nations  •  69,  70 

The  Magistrates,  a  Ilist  of^  also  Public  Offices  ^32,  333 

Houses,  Streets,  Families,  and  Inhabitants  213,  374. 

Its  prodigious  Extent  and  Opulence  .  373 

Places  of  religious  Worship  4^2  .  374 

Seminaries  tor  Education  ,•  375i  ^ 

Institutions  for  promoting  Morality  «  376 

-For  the  Arts  .  •  .  ik^ 

Asylums  for  the  Indigent  and  Helpless  .  377 

Tor  the  Sick,  Lame,  &c.  .  37^ 

Dispensaries  •  .  .     .  ^^79 

Charitable  Institutions  0  «  ib. 

Public  and  Private  Charities  •  3»a 

Courts  of  Justice  •  .         ,        3<3— 38S 

Prisons  .  •  \tt 

I^unicipal  Regulations  of  th^  &IctropoliSy  relative 

to  Watching,  Lighting,'  Fires,  &c.  &c  ,  397— *4*7 

I,«;i4fi«  so  called  (the  City)  j„   ,. 

The  Utility  of  a  closer  Connedliqn  between  the 

Aldermen  and  the  Police  Justices  .  121,  345 

^  The  great  Respe<^lability  of  the  Mauii>trates  of  London  340 

The  vast  Labour  of  their^Official  situation  •  ib. 

Magistrates  with  Salairies  proposed,  to  ease  them 

of  tliat  part  of  the  Labour  which  relates  to 

Crimiaal  0£aoccs  •  •  3441  34^ 

Lwdw 
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Page 
London  The  great  Labour  attached  to  the  Office  of  I..  Mayor  34<H  34i 
Reasons  assi<jned  in  favour  of  an  Improvement  of 
the  PoHce  of  the  City  by  means  of  assisting 
Justices  .    -  .  .  .  341 

The  advantages  which  would  result  from  such  a 

r-    .   ^  sy-^^^m  •  343—345 

LittU  Goes  a  private  Lottery,  a  contrivance  of  a  recent  date, 

brought  forward  by  the  Lottery  Cheats  to 

keep    alive   tlic  delusion  and  fever  on  ihe 

minds  of  the  poor  all  the  year  round        .       149, 150 
Loitety  a  great  means  of  corrupting  the  Morals  of  the 

lower  orders  of  the  people  .  *3»5<'»  '4* 

Lottery  insurers  cheats  of  the  worst  class        14^*  &c. 

Their  evil  Pradliccs  exolained,  and  their  Devices 
to  carry  them  on,  in  aefiance  of  the  Law      149,  150 

Menial  Servants  contribute  considerably  to 

their  support  .  .  150,  151 

The  astonishing  Extent  of  their  Transactions  151,  15a 

1  he  Miseries  attendant  on  the  Lottery  Delusion 
to  the  Poor,  who  fill  the  Pawnbrokers*  shops 
during  the  drawing  of  it  .  15a 

The  Money  taken  in  Insurances  estimated  at 
nearly  Two  Millions  a  year  .  S53  >*• 

The  astonishing  Number  of  Lottery  I  nsurersy    ' 
with  their  Appendages,  consisting  of  Cierktf 
Morocco-men^    Biudgeon-men^  and   Ku,fiant^ 
employed  during  the  drawing  of  the  two  Lot- 
teries each  year  .  .  153  *• 

The  Lottery  might  be  rendered  useful  to  the 
State  if  the  poorer  classes  could  be  shielded 
from  its  mischief  .  •  155 

The  Evils  attending  it  on  its  present  Plan,  and 
the  audacious  Conduit  of  the  Miscreants  en- 
gaged  in  fraudulent  Insurances  in  re«isting 
the  Civil  Power  ;  explained        .         ^i^^»  >559  ^ 

Their  Profits  said  to  be  immense  during  the  En 
glish  Lottery  1796        ....  i|6 

The  Exertions  of  the  Magistrates  rendered 
more  peculiarly  necessary  to  clieck  this  evil 
during  tlie  time  of  drawing  the  Lotteries  i^« 

Expedients  proposed  for  guarding  the  Poor 
against  the  Mischiefs  of  fiitnre  Lotteries,  di# 
gested  under  eight  different  heads  1 56—  r  58  n . 

Ste  also  p.  4ao,  and  Afpendixi  f.  441 
£»ir/j  IXorf  coined  in  England  .  .  19;   ixo 

Lumpers^  a  species  of  Aqt.atic  Labourers  on  the  Thames, 

their  evil  Practices  and  Depredations       579  58  ;  631  64 

M. 
MagistraffS'--'Tht\r  Duty  with  regard  to  Public  Houses  38 

— -*with  respect  to'  the  Prevention  ot  Crimes  39 

Their  great  utility  when  their  power  and  in- 
fluence are  prudently  attd  judiciously  em- 
ployed .  •  19^9  a«39  '^4 

G  g  a  Magwrmet 
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Magistrate^ — The  Number  of  Magistrates  in  the  Metropck> 

Us  270  .  .  all,  11^ 

The  Number  who  sit  4aily  in  roti^tion        .     1199  tao 
The  Nun^bcr  of  Persons  committed  aamially*^ 
fqr  Tn^l  2,500  to  3,000  ! 

The  Mortification  experienced  by  tjw  Magis-  \ 
trates  in  seeing  their  Labour  lost  in  conse-  .'       *^' 
auence  of  the  chief  of  these  pnsonerii  thrown  j 
Dack  on  Society  without  puoishmeut  J 

A  List  of  the  City  Magistrates  •  33*  *• 

Of  the  Police  Magistrates  •  333  <*<» 

Their  Duty  explained  .  .  334*  33S 

Their  labours  cramped  for  want  of  pecuniary 

Funds  •  .  •  337 

Magistrates  with  Salaries  necessary  in  every 
part  of  the  Metropolis,  and  Benefits  an* 
sing  from  them  •  •  343 — 345 

Avocations  of  the  City  Magistrates  explained         349 
Manstaufihter  ^t^we^ — How  punished  .  .  252 

Manufadures  of  the  Ivletrppolis  very  Extensive  •  410 

Marriage^  The  evil  consequence  of  the  prevailing  praflipe 

.  '      of  Cohabit^tioi)  without  it  ,  240 

Majfbfm  Laws  relative  to  it  .  .      •  •  %st 

JM/iffW  5'/rv0«|/«  their  Mon|la  corrupted — how  50 1  1519% 

Merchandize  A  considerable  value  often  in  Old-Iran  Shops  4S 

Metals  Pealer^  in  propp^ed  to  be  regulated  51 ;  toi 

T he  astonishing  £>stiihate  of  t)ie  ^nsuial  Depredations     4a 
Metropolis  vide  London 

Misad'ugBturef  Hoipicide  by,  defined  •  .  15^ 

ho vv  punished  •  •  iA.andas^ 

MUdeme^nprSf  a  List  of  tjiem  punishable  by  Law        .        %%j^  aSS 
iiioney  counterfeit ;  vide  Coin 

Montesquieu  Baron,  his  Opinion  relative  to  TheftS|  &p.  156,  %^^  a6o 
itf«rft//— T|ie  Moral  i^mciple  destroy^  smto^g  the  lower 

ra{iks  .  .  .  13 

Can  only  be  preserved  by  preventing  Cpincs  \i 

Bad  £d[u.cation  and  bad  Habits  destroy  Morals 
and^  tb^chief  causes  of  atrocious  Crimes 

3»5  ^8,  89;  »4»i  *4» 
The  Deficiency  of  the  Systc^n  for  guarding  the 
Mprals  of  th^  lower  orders  one  gieat  {^au^e  of 
.the  Corruption  of  Manners  .  f*. 

O^her  Gsif/fif-^The  temptatioos'of  a  gre^t  Capital         .  <A. 

—The  habit  of  living  improvidently  and  luxuriously  /^« 
— Thetcmptation  of  frandulentLotlefics3i,33;  148—15^ 
— The. habit  of  Idleness  arising  fro^n  evil  example    33 
---The  facilities  held  out  by  Pawnbrokers,  Old- 
Iron-Shops,  and  other  Receiversof  stolen  Gdods 
enabling  pefsons  to  np^  Money  cm  pilfered 
Artiplc:»  in  an  easy  way  33,  4S,  49,  50;  171—194 

,  The  bad  Examples  in  ilKregulated  Public 
Houses  one  gr^at  cause  of  the  cofruptioi)  of 
Morals  .  .  ,  '     34»  35 
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Jiferah'-Cautes9fComtpthn'~Tht  habit  (reeently  pra6Hsed) 
of  Men,  W  omen,  and  Children  spending  their 
Time  in  the  Tap- rooms  qI  Alf -houses,  where 
all  sorts  of  profligacy  prevails,  exhibited 
in  language  and  conduct  .  35-*3S 

,— The  proii^rate  eharadisrs  intrusted  with  Li* 
cenccs  to  keep  Ale-houses  .  -  ^6 

r--The  vast  and  almost  incredible  quantity  of  Beer 
and  Spirits,  to  the  amount  of  above  iC3>ooo,ooo 
Sterling  consumed  by  the  peopk  chiefly  in 
Public  Houses  •  *  •  37  «• 

i-The  low  Gaming,  Idleness,  and  DrunkcnnesSy 
which  prevail  in  Disorderly  Hpuses  •  3^ 

<— The  want  of  proper  Regulations  to  be  carried 
into  execution  by  the  Qerey  and  Magistrates  3f 

-—The  mode  of  Education  ana  Superstition  of  the 
Jews,  which  prevents  them  irom  biting  ap- 
^enticpd  to  Mechanical  Employments  40 

I— The.badand  profligate  Education  of  the  nurae^ 
rpiis  Progeny  of  Persons  who  cohabit  together 
witliout  Matrimony,  arising  from  the  evil 
example  of  profligate  Pirents,  and  the  want 
of  a  Power  m  Magistrates  to  send  the  male 
Progeny  of  such  Persons  to  the  Marine  So- 
cidty,  or  to  bind  them  to  Trades  ,  40  «« 

r-The  incorr«d  System  of  Police,  and  the  great 

Deficiency  of  the  Laws  •  ,  4411, 

—The  vast  temptations  to  plunder  which  are  held 
out  to  Lumpers,  Scuflie-hunters,  Mud-larks, 
G hit-men,  Sculkrs,  Lightermen,  &c.  on 
the  Thames,  Iroin  the  want  of  proper  guards 
gnd  a  proper  system  for  proteAing  pro- 
perty •  •  5Jf  7» 

r— The  small  salaries  oi  Custom- bouse  Officers  427 

•—The  small  salaries  of  Ofiicers,  Clerks,  Sec,  i§ 

the  Navy  department  .  •  •  499 

— And  th^  numerous  temptatbns  which  exist 
under  the  present  System  of  the  Navy,  Vic^* 
tualling  and  Ordnance  departments  7s—lo| 

—The  temptations  held  out  to  iraud  from  the 
shocking  state  of  the  Silver  and  Copper  Coin- 
ajee,  ana  the  imperfedlion  of  the  Mint  Laws      103— 131 

—The  temputions  held  out  in  a  great  Metropolis 
fipm  the  resource  which  the  influx  of  Wealth 
fiffofd^  to  commit  ^a^s  of  criminality,  giving 
so  tnany  opportunities  to  live  in  idleness,  134*— 171 

— 'f  he  deficiency  of  the  Laws  in  not  taking  cogni- 
zance of  moral  Crimes  •  *  142—345 

— Morals  of  public  Depredators  •  412,413 

Remedies  proposed  .  41S— ^2^ 

UoraJi^,^Mfn  pf  pure  Morals  make  tlic  best  subje^s  24a 
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iUortf///)r.— Against  itt  principles  to  punish  small  offences 

with  Death  .  .  .  ^65 

Societies  for  proipoting  it  •  376 

Mudlarks^  a  species  x>f  aquatic  Grubbers^  who  assist  in 

the  Pillage  and  Plunder  on  the  Thames  5S 

MurdcTy  Laws  relative  to  it  in  this  and  other  Countries        x  co,  2^  z 

N. 
Jfaih  stolen  and  sold  to  Old-Iron  Shops,  to  an  amount  ez* 

ceedin^  credibility  ...  50 

ffavai  EmbczzMments  am)  PItinder,  ^c.  .  72 

Reasons  why  not  heretofore  corre^ed  .  72 — 74 

Gratuities  grven,  a  great  evil  .  .  74. 

I  The  Depredations  enormous  .  .  7^ 

Ne*w  Souib  Wales,    Transportation  there  when  first  lega* 

I  lized  .  305^  306 

First  embarkation  of  Convidts  in  xySy, 

1,030  men  and  women  .  319 

Exp.  of  the  Establishm.  iC574»59*  ^P  ^ 

1797  .  .  31S— 3»o 

Convi^,  number  transporlcd  A, 

Difficulties  attending  the  new  Colony  321,  332 

^  Indi^  r^ommended  as  an  article  to  be 

ciHtivated  there 
New  regulations  pfofiosed 
Night  Coacbet  a  great  mean«  of  promoti  ng  Bufglaries 

Propositions  for  regnlating  them 
NorfUk  Island  an  Appendage  of  New  South  Wales 

O. 
Offences  160  punishable  with  Death 
A  Scale  proposed 
Some  not  punishable  by  the  Laws 

A  general  List  of  the  various  classes  of  Offences     2S4,  290 
See  further  Punishments, 

Officers  of  Justice Their  Zeal  always  proportioned  to 

•    •  that  shewn  by  the  Magistrates  under 

whom  they  a6t  .  .  196 

The  importance  of  chusing  men  of  Re- 
spectability .  .  197 
The  absurd  prejudices  against  Officers 

of  Justice  -  X97f   19ft 

The  Antiquity  and  I\)wer  of  Officers  of 

Justice  .  .  i^% — 20a 

Numberof  them  in  the  Metropolis  20S — 210 

Officers  subjected  ro  considerable  risks'    211 9  ax  a 
Ought  to  be  rCH'ardcd— vidfe  Retvards 
did  Bailej.^-^^Us  registers  shew  the  necessity  of  a  Prose- 
cutor for  the  crown  '      :  .  23 
Trials  anrto  1790  and  1791,  eight  sessions  205,  206,  207 
IdertiandConvidts,  1793  and  17^4.                .           293 
Old-Iron  ShofSy  Owners  for  the  most  part  generally  Receivers        ix 
Hold  out  temptations  to  the  poor,   &c.  to 

steal  .  13f  34 

Their  mode  of  Dealing  explained  4S»  49»  S« 

*Sfe  further  kecein/^rs. 
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Pago(fao£  Arcot,  counterfeited  in  London  .         iO|  1149  no 

Pardons.   The  devices  used  to  obtain  them  24,  i$ 

G  rented  to  fpur  fifths  of  those  found  guilty  of  death       294. 

Marquis  Beccaria*s  Opinion  of  Pardons  .      .    295  ff. 

Impositions  practised  to  obtain  them  * '  .       '  295 

Conditions  under  which  they  ought  to.be  granted  .396,  317 

1,00%  Cbnvi^  pardoned  from  1 7(^2  to  1794.  .'  297 

'        The  Evil  consequences  of  free  paxdons  1*97,  298 

Pardons    a    tacit    disapprobation    o'f    the  Law^ 

•  (Beccgrifl)  '  .        '  '.  ^         266 

Parents,  their  profli^aty'^and  inattention  to  th6  Education 

'    -  of  t^rcir  ciyWren.    ^        "/  ,        ;   .    34,40 

^<irorA/a/ Officerrin  the  Mtftf-opoltrf     '  .  '      '^09,  21S 

-  **•   ■ of  little  use  to  the  Police  in  the  Metropolis^  Why      211 

FarriciJeSf  thnr  shockirrf!^  piinwhment  by  the  Roman  Law  249 

^y  the  €liinese*  and ''Egyptian  l:aws  .  ih. 

PatrwUs  and  Wauhmen,'  their  number  .  ^  ;  .,  aio  ;  21 3-^216 

■    ■  •■  frequently  conjpthe  with  Thieves    99-— loi 

Paivnhrokirs  hold  out  many  temptations  to  the  Poor  32 

A  proposition  for  regulating  them  ,  101 

To  give  security  for  good  behaviour  '.  .         144 

The  numbtr  in  London  and  the  Country  x 44  «► 

The  immense  amount  of  the  Goods  of  thct 
Pboi- at  all' times  in  their  hands  145,  145,0, 

Peacff  an  epctehtrhen  much  danger  is  to  be  apprehended' 

-     from  the  return  of  criminals  '  .  9] 

P^tf^^-Q^rrrir— ^Safeguards  of  the  Community  ,  194 

The  ill  effefts  of  the  absurd  prejudice^ 

against  them  '     .  *i97t  19* 

The  number  in  the  Metropolis 

209-— 2ii;  215,  2i6;2iS 
Penitentiary  Houses.    Two  national  ones  authorized,  but 

never  erected  ;     •  301 — 303 

The  utility  of  such  an  institution  30a 

An  Inspc^or  of  Penitentiary  Houses 

should  be  appointed  .      r  304 

A  poi^ular  Mode  of  Punishment,  ai 

Well  as  useful  .  325 

Prttf  Larceny,  how  punished  .  258  5  2S7 

Peivser  Pots  and  Pewter,  quantity  stolen  astonishing  42 

Purchased  by  DealeVs  in  Old  Iron  5© 

Protc<^ted  by  Atl  21  George  3d,  r.  69  \  182 

Philanthropist s,  A  wide  field  opened  in  this  Treatise  for 

their  doing  good         .  Introd,  xu — ^414. 

Firacy  a  capital  Offi*nce  .  .        .         262 

pirates  on  the  River,  their  audacious  conduct  .  60,  61 

Police.    The  advantages  resulting  from  it  when  well  regulated        x 

The  insecurity  from  a  deficient  Police  no  where 

so  great  as  in  England  .  3 

One  cause  for  the  Increase  of  criminal  People 
is  the  insufficiency  of  the  Police  ,  ^ 

Police 
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P#/;V/.J»->'the  specific  causes  of  the  DeficSen^ly  ezpU;Ded« 

and  the  means  ot  improvement  -  27 — 30 

A  superintending  system  necessaty  to  prevent 
River  Plunder  >  •  71 

I'olice  Officers  to  be  extended  to  the  Doctc-yards  j9 

The  disjoimied  State  of  the  Police  one  of  the 
causes  of  the  increase  of  Stolen  Gocxls  1749-  i/j 

The  estibtishmeot  of  an  a6tlve  principle  strongly 

eniorccd  .  ,  .  190 

The  Expence  of  the  Police  might  be  defrayed  by 

itself  under  ^n  improved  system  .«  %i^ 

No  place  of  industry  provided  by  the  Police  (or 
di8char;^d  Prisoners  •         ,   •  91  ;  ft^i  ir. 

Police  Officers,  their  ouniber— should  be  libc« 
rally  rewarded  •  .  .         sio,  axt 

Police  of  the  Meironolls  explained  •  ijt 

City  and  Police  Magistrates  now  #6lingy  tlleir 

.     names  ♦  f»9t€)  sjx,  3^3 

Tht.:i  duty  explained  .  ..  334 — 33^ 

Inconvcircnccs  arising  from  want  of  funds — 
Robberies  and  Eur^^uries  not  prevented,  frum 
this  among  other  causes  .  337»  33* 

Police  Magistrates,  should  have  power  to  give 
small  rewards  for  useful  services  •  33Sy  339 

Police  N?ri  .istraies  necessary  in  all  large  societies  34.x — 344 

Police  Miigibtr^ecs  have  nothing  to  do  withpoU- 

ticd  .  ...  343  If/ 

Police  System  approved  by  the  Manufadhirers     • 
of  SpitaliicMs  .  .  .  346  n^. 

The  great  deficiency  of  the  System  for  want  of 
•'    '    a  centre  point  .  ,  S4^»  347 

Constitutional  superintendence  of  Police  rests 
with  the  Sccrcury  of  State  for  the  Home  De- 
partment .  .  .  iB. 

The  increase  of  State  business  and  the  increase 
of  Crimes  renders  a  delegation  of  subordinate 
Management  necessary  .  ,  iS* 

Reasons  in  favour  of  such  a  responsible  agency 

The  utility  and  absolute  necessity  of  such  a  sys- 
tem e)i  plained  «  .  .  347*-*34^ 

An  Estimate  of  the  present  annual  expence 
of  the    whole     Police    of    the    Metropolis, 

^120,000  .  .  349,  35«f 

This  ex  pence  renders  necessary  a  more  correft 
Superintendence,  with  a  view  to  occonomy, 
by  reducing  the  number  of  Delinquents  35*' 

The  opinion  of  Foreigners  of  the  Police  of  London      ft. 

The  Police  of  France  under  the  Old  Goveriunent» 
Observations  upon  it  illustrated  by  two  Anec- 
dotes of  M.  de  Sartine  .  «  35rf&c. 
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l*fl//rt.— the  situation  of  this  as  well  as  every  Country 
in  Europe,  makes  a  correct  System  of  Police 
*  necessary,  on  account  of  the  profligate  charac- 

ters who  will  infest  the  Metropolis  on  the  Re- 
turn of  P^ace  .  358,  359 
A  Board  of  Police  proposed  as  the  only  means  of 
binding  together  a  di^ointcd  system,  ^nd-  of 
giving  It  that  energy  which  the  ii^terest  of  the 
country  requires  .  .  *  360 
Three  Men  of  Business,  aiUy  dSlin)e,  and  inteU 

iigeftt,  would  be  sufficient  to  execute  the  tiisk  ib. 

The  Duties  of  these  three  Commissioners  ex- 
plained under  twelve  different  heads        .  360—364 
Further  elucidated               .  364,  365 
The  Advantages  of  the  proposed  Establishment 

in  the  Prevention  of  Crimes  .  366 — 370 

PoHce-board  useful  in  promoting  Municipal  Re- 

gnlations  ^  .  406 

A  Summary  View  of  the  Advantages  of  a  well- 

organi«ed  Police,  and  the  Remedies         ,         417^440 

Polygamy^  an  improved  Mode  of  Punishment  for  156,  257 

Poor — ^Their  Distresses  *  .  .  33 

Particularly  from  the  Lottery  Delusion  149—151 

Poor  Latvs,  Observations  on  their  deficiency  33  »   381 

Port  Jackson  J  vide  New  South  Wales. 

Poverty  no  where  so  wretched  as  in  London  «  33 

Prisoners — An  Asylum  proposed  for  those  that  are  dis- 
charged,   to  prevent   their  returnmg  to  evd 
praAices  for  want  of  work  91  ^r.  9a,  191  ft.        411,  4i» 
Abstract  of  the  Number  committed  and  dis- 
charged in  the  course  of  a  year  (table)        230 
——discharged  from  Newgate  from  17S6  to  1795       90  «. 

—  committed  annually  for  Trial  in  the  Metro- 
polis from  2,500  to  3,000  233 

—  tried  in  the  course  of  a  year  .  291 — 294^ 
Prisons  in  the  Metropolis  .  388 
Proclamations ^Pn^ncTs  discharged    in    Court   by    this 
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Mode  in  4  years  in  the  Metropolis  5»59i  9'  ' 

Trantit  in  the  Metropolis,  its  astonrshing  Ex- 
tent, ^i70,ooo,oor»  a  yparl  41a,  411 
Prosecutor  for  the  Croai'«--The  Utility  of  such  an  f>*:blishra.  >3-.29 

The    injury    occasioned    b.    tlie 

want  of  .:  in  defeating  fijstice         227, 
A  severe  Burden  on  the  subject 

to  prosecute  .        227, 228 

Further    Reasons   in    favour   of 
the  Proposition  .  241,   232 

Prosiitutes  50,600  estimated  to  be  in  the  Metropolis        .         421  «. 
PiUdic  HouseSf  vide  Ale  Houses. 

PMie  iTorks  recoimrvtndtd  fvr  Conv\6k%  ,  312 — 316 

PtmisbMints—^cttat  their  end  by  too  much  Severity  6 

Death  should  be  inflicted  as  seldom  as  possible  7 

H  h  Punishments 
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funisbmenu — Oiftproportionate  to  the  Offences  8  «.  9 

Severer  in  England  than  in  other  countries  1% 

A  Definition  of  Punishments  .  136 

Should  be  proportioned  to  the  Offence,  d:c.       236,  7 
The  objects  ot  inflicting  Punishnoents  /^« 

The  bloody  Murderer  and  the  pilfering 
pickpocket  on  nearly  the  same  footing 
with  regard  to  Punishment  .  8  n. 

General  Rules  relative  to  Punishments         1391  140 
The  Severity  of  Punishments  exposed         h'i  H5 
Punishments  examined  as  they  apply  to  the 
various  Offences  known    in    tne  English 
Law  .  .  .  a4S»  »^7 

Punishments  by  the  new  Code  of  the  Em- 
peror Joseph  .  .        270— *7^ 
Marquis  Beccaria*s  Opinions  and  Maxims 

160,  2791  *^^ 
Punishments  infli6led  on  various  Ofiences 

bjr  the  English  Law  .  .  a84-a9<> 

Punishments  as  now  regulated  tend  to  in- 
crease Crimes  .  .  *94 
Punishments  by  the  Hulks  1 
Penitentiary  Houses             I  Sec  those  titles 
New  South  Wales               J 

^arifr  Sessions  of  the  Peace 

^-^—  and  General  Sessions  of  Middlesex,  a  Court  of 

Oyer  and  Terminer  .  .  t$o$  *9^ 

Hela  in  London,  eight  times  a  year,  Quarter  and 
General  Sessions  .  .  .  *** 

*—  in  Westminster,  four  times  a  year  -  "• 

—  in  Middlesex,  eight  times  a  year,  Quarter  and  Ge- 
neral Sessions  •  .  .  .' 
^—  in  Tower  Liberty,  eight  times  a  year,  idem                    '*' 

in  Surry,  four  times  a  year  .  .       .      «*9 

%ra)^j— Plunder  committed  upon  •  •  ^' 

R. 

jttf/^.  Laws  relative  to  it  in  England,  Death  by  i8th 

Elizabeth,  c.  7,  .  .         ^«54»*,j^ 

The  Egyptian  Law  relative  to  this  Crime  •  ' ' 

The  Athenian  ditto  .  •  '  -h 

The  Roman  ditto  .  .  !|' 

The  Jewish  ditto  ...  .  ''' 

Bicetvtrs  of  Stolen  Property 

Receivers  of  Cash,  or  Banl^  Notes,  not  punishable      i^ 
nor  of  Horses  and  Cattle  .  •  '^  '* 

3000  estimated  to  be  in  the  Metropolis  •  V 

The  greatest  encouragers  of  Thieves  "'  *^ 

Their  \^onderful  increase  in  the  last  ao  years  ** 

Restraints  upon  them  a  public  benefit  «S>  '^»  '' 

Make  prevk)us  contrails  1%  ith  Thieves  -  'JJf} 
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R<cel<verSt  Hostlers  at  Watering  Houses  often  Receivers 

of  Corn,  &c.  .  .  97 

Journeymen  Butchers  receive  Cattle  •  96,  97 

Receivers  considered  separately.  Cap.  VIII.         X7a— 194 
The  chief  cause  of  Public  Depredation  .  iy% 

The  different  Classes  detailed  .  1769  177 

By  3  and  4  Will,  and  Mary,  c.  9,  made  Accessaries 

to  the  fait  .  .  .  177 

By  4.  George,  I.e.  11,  Transportation  for  fourteen 

Years  .  .  17$ 

The  Laws  enumerated  relative  to  Receivers,  and 

their  defects  pointed  out  ly^-^iS^ 

A  proposition  to  make  the  receiving  Stolen  Goods 

an  original  Offence  .     '  .  t%^ 

Remedies  proposed  under  eight  different  heads, 

by  regulating  certain  classes  of  Dealers  186— •190 

A  System  of  inspc6lion  recommended  191,  29a 

Applied  to  for  their  assistance  in  recovering  valu- 

able  Property  which  is  stolen  .  1959  196 

Rilighn^  Places  of  Public  Worship  in  the  Metropolis  374 

^r^ix/^r  of  different  Trades  proposed  .         366,  397  n% 

Remedies  fof  Etiih  mentioned  in  this  Work, 

To  remove  the  Imperfections  in  the  Criminal  Code         17 
•  To  improve  the  System  of  the  Hulks  29,  323,  324 

To  improve  also  the  Mode  of  Transportation, 

and  the  Employment  of  Convi^s  .  27,  314 

To  establish  National  Penitentiary 

Houses  .  .  27,  30i--305f  3*4»  3*5 

To  conduit  Executions  in  a  more  solemn  manner        27,  324 
To  improve  the  System  in  granting  Licences  to  Pub- 
lic Houses  3^9  39 
To  regulate  Dealers  in  Old  Iron,  Metmls,  Stores, 
Old  Wearing  Apparel,  Founders  of  Metals,  &c. 
by  licence                                   .                •                5I9  187 
To  improve  the  Laws  relative  to  the  prevention  of 

Pillage  and  Plunder  in  the  River  Thames  €$ — 71 

To  improve  the  Laws  relative  to  the  prevention  of 
Frauds,  Embezzlements,  Pillage  and  Plunder' in 
Ships  of  War,  and  Transports,  and  in  the  Naval 
and  other  public  Arsenals  29»  76-*789  t3*-tS 

To  prevent  Highway  Robberies  and  Burglaries         97 — io» 
To  prevent  the  Coinage  of  base  Money,  and  the 

Sale  and  Circulation  pf  the  same  .  lao— *i3i 

Toprevent  the  evil  eifedts  of  the  Devices  of 

Cheats,  Swindlers,  Gamblers  and  fraudulent  Persons,  viz. 

Swindlers  in  general  •  .  j  36— 143 

Fraudulent  Pawnbrokers  •  .      .         144 

Hawkers  and  Pedlars        .  •  .145 

Puffing  diurnal  Au^ioneers        •  .  146 

Puffing  Money  Lenders  .  •  )  147 

Illegal  Lottery  Insurers  •  .        14S- 15S 

Itinerant  Jews  .  •  .     158—160 

persons  using  fraudulent  Weights  and  Measures       1 6 1 

•  Remedies 
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Rnnidles  Various  Classes  of  Cheats  and  Swindlers, 

&c.  with  Cautions  to  Tradesmenand 
Others  to  beware  of  them  162—170 

A  general  Remedy  propo«5ed  171 

To  prevent  the  e^il  of  receiving  Siw'len  Goods^ 
an<l  tiiroii';h  this  mediurr. '♦!ie  r^ui mission  of 
Robhcrics,  Burglaries,  Thetis,  Larcf'nics,  Em- 
bezzlements, Fraiidsand  Swindling,  &c.  ujtder 
ei;;ht  different  heads        .  .  »     186—190 

«  To  prevent  justice  from  bein^  defeated  in  the  ap- 

preliensionof  Ofienders,  by  Rewards  to  Officers 
and  others  apprehending  them  .  104,  »oS 

To  prcveat  Frauds  in  the  trial  of  Offenders  by  ap- 
pointing a  Prosecutor  for  the  Crowa  »3,  ^q.  127 

"Bo  proportion  all  Punishments  tp  the  nature 
of  the  Offence,  and  to  abolish  sanguinary  and 
severe  Punishments  -  236—167, 194^-191 

To  improve  the  System  with  regard  to  Par- 
dons .  .  ,  »9, 194^*9^ 

To  improve  the  System  of  PunishmentSt  by  adop- 
ting four  Rules  ,  3» Ji  5*4 

To  imp/ove  the  System  of  Police  for  the  Metro- 
polis— by  establishing  a  fund  for  rewards         337i— 339 

To  establiilh  a  concurrent  ju^isdiciioo  pver  the 
whole  of  the  Metropolis  -  »»*»  "< 

To  establish  Police  Maeistrates  in  London  i¥^^l^i 

To  establish  a  Board  of  Policy — a  centre*^ 
point  where  a  responsible  supef intend-  I 
xn|;  agency,  under  tlie  Secretary  of  State  I   »7»*.'t34^ 
for  the  Home  Department,  should  be  J  3^* 

pledged  to  attend  tp  the  great  outliues  of  I 
the  fblicc  of  the  Metropolis  ^ 

The  duty  of  this  Board  explained  under  twelve 
diiferect  heads  .  ,  .     3«o-3^* 

A  proposition  fbf  preceding  the  imposed  im- 

-  prov^nients  by  registering  certain  classes   of    . 
Dc«ilers,  who  are  supposed  directly  or  collate- 
rally to  assist  the  opcr^itions  of  Thieves,  by  the 
purchaseof  Stolen  Goods  .  166, 3671 « 

To  improve  the  Civil  Police  of  the  Metropolis  by 
establishing. a  System  for  the  more  easy  %eoyi^'  . 

ry  of  small  debts  .  .     .  390-39* 

To  improve  the  Munvripa^  Pol'ce,  by  extending 
the  same  Laws,  Penalties  aad  Punishments  tv 
every  part  of  the  Metropolis  •  4®^'  ^ 

•    Remedies  not  to  be  applied  singly  •  *V 

The  necessity  of  adopting  tjie  wIkjIc  sUewn  * 

A  Summary  View  of  the  whole  Remedies  classed 

under  eight  different  heads  relating  o^^ix 

1.  To  the  Corruption  of  Nforal*  *^     /J 

».  To  the  Prevention  of  Crimes  ^    vi 

jf  To  ^uodcjr  isitiie  Thaves,  5fQ^  **^    To 
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fiemedieSf  reding  4.  To    plunder,    embezzlement    and 

fraud,  with  resptilto  Public  Pro* 
perty,  in  Arscxuds,  Ships  of  WflTy 
&c. ...  .  41S— ^30 

5.  To  base  OF  c  mnterfett  Coin  431 9  43s 

6.  /w>  Punishments  and  Pardons  43 3,  434 
7*  To  the  improvement  of  the 

Police  434^-*-4S^ 

8.  To  Evils  not  provided  for  by 

existing  Laws  43^-^419 

^/^/r^iii// pro pnssd  on  Criminal  People  cannot  efte A  th^ 

Liberty  of  the  Subjedl  .  .  15 

Those  already  established  to  obtain  RevenuiK, 

severer     .         .  ••  .  •  26 

f.e<venue  of  the  Customs  risen  to  six  milions  a  year  -  7a 

fie*war<fs-n'To  be  given  by  Magistrates  in  order  to  enable 

them  to  d^te£l  OSeoders-rThe 
utility  explained  .  S37-«*|S9 

•  Jlewards  necessary  to  all  classes.of  Pub- 
lic Officers  of  Justice,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  exciting  vigilance  »ii»  ziZy»i7)  ai| 
Rewards  granted  at  presenf  for  ten 

specific  Offencesj  detailed  in  sbzf  to). 

Small  Rewards  recoinmended  fyr  de- 

tefling  inferior  Ounces  ,  J04 

The  quantum  of  the  Reward  to  be  left  to 
the  discretion  oi  the  Judgje,  and  al-* 
lowed  according  to  the  merit  of  the 
par tics»  whtether  thef  e  is  a  convi^lion 
or  not  •  .  a05i  aot 

/{/<i;^fr  PiVtff^x,  their  audacious  condi|6V  •  60,  6 1 

Hfver  Plunder — Modes  used  in  obtaining  it  .  Sl'^S 

^Qbberies  and  Burglaries-^notprt^taiitd  by  the  new  Policei 

and  the  reason  why  .  33*,  337 

Chiefly  for  want  of  giving  small  Rewards         337*  33^ 
jobbery,  defined  .  .  .  »6x 

koman  La'ws  relative  to  Murder,  /W«  de  j^i  Sipdoaiyy 

Theft  •  .  ^h^K9 

S 
Salaries  proposed  to  be  increased  to  the  Servants  pf  the 

Crown,  on  the  abolition  of  perquisites         .  '85,  429 

Sartinef  Minister  of  Polipe  in  Palis,  twp  singular  anecdotes 

of  .  •  .  353— 35« 

ff^iA-off  £a<ix;r relative  to  Murder  •  •  *5* 

Schools  in  the  Metropolis  .  •  •  37>5>  ^ 

Scuffie-bunters^  A  Class  of  Labourers  who  hunt  after  Wprlc 

when  Ships  are  discharging,  chiefly  with  % 

view  to  plunder  .  •  54 

Seequin  of  Turkey,  counterfeited  in  London  »o,  ii4»  i»o 

^rz;izji//— Corrupted  by  the  temptations  of  the  Mettopolis         f  3 

Particularly  by  the  Lottery  .  150— .i5» 

Servants  out  of  place,  I0|00o  in  the  Metropolis  43*  »• 

Silvers, 
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Si^wers,  their  origin  and  «^reat  utility,  the  A6ls  relative  to 

them  .  .  .  .401 

SbarferSf  an  account  of  noted  Females  concerned  in  different 

kinds  of  Frauds  .  .  166—170 

Sharpers  itnd  Siuindiers^  their  yarious  devices  to  defraud 

the  Public  .  .  1371  i6» 

To  find  security  for  their  Good  Behaviour  139 

Sl^fs  in  tlw  River  Thames,  the  Loss  and  Inconvenience  arising 

from  the  present  mode  of  Discliarge  54i  &c. 

Silk  Manufailurers  of  Spital- Fields,  their  Address  of  Thanks 

for  the  Establishment  of  the  Police  System  346  n. 

Siuelair,  Sir  John,  his  Observations  on  the  System  of  the 

Hulks  p  30^  «• 

On  that  of  New  Sbuth  Wales  .  .  3'*  "• 

SvcUtUs  in  London  for  Morals,  Arts,  Sec.  .  37^ 

Sociiiy  for  the  Relief  of  Persons  imprisoned  for  small  Debts, 

an  excellent  Institution  •  395** 

S^dvnyf  the  Laws  relative  to  it,  and  the  punishment  25 3>  sj^ 

Introduced  into  England  by  the  Lombards  253 

Soutbtvark^  the  Afts  relative  to  its  Police  .  .  40^ 

^fViifttftf  J  Lf'^iMr/,  the  astonishing  Consumption  of  &c.  •       37^* 
Stolen  Goods.     See  Receivers 
Sfr<s  Government.     See  Emhzzhmeni ;  Navaf  Emkezsle- 

mtnts;  A^^s  .  .  .  *» 

Sfr&ets  in  the  Metropolis,  estimated  at  8000  .  si  Si  374 

SugarSy  the  plunder  estimared  at  ^t  50,000  a  year,  lost  by 
the  Planters  and  Merchants,  and  ^50,000  by  the 
Revenue         •  .  .  .57 

Annual  loss  by  Samples  ^6o,090  .  4^^ 

Summary  View  of  the  Causes  of  the  Insufficiency  of  the 

Police,  under  nine  difl^er^nt  heads  .         27,  2 S,  29 

Of  Prisoners  committed  in  one  year  (  TMe)  ^P 

Of  rhe  Evils  detailed  in  this  Work  -  4'^— 4'9 

Of  the  Remedies  -  .  417— 44^ 

Superst'uioH  of  the  Jews  a  great  bar  to  industry,  and  the 
chief  cause  of  the  Profligacy  that  prevails  among 
the  lower  ranks  of  this  persuasion  40,  15S,  > 59 

SivindUrs.     See  Sharpers,  • 

T. 
Tea  Gardens^  Public  Evils  ,  ,  ,  15 

Temptations  to  Vice  in  a  great  Metropolis  3a,  34i  5*^1  i* 

hameSf  River  Thames,  the  astonishing  Amount  of  Imports 
and  Exports,  estimated  at  ^66,811,  932,  51.  6d. 
a  year  .  .  .  5^»  '^ 

nefu  Petty  Thefts  by  Persons  not  belonging  to  the  frater- 
nity of  Thieves  estimated  at  £7 10,000         41,  44*  47 "5* 
*  From  Ships  in  the  River  and  upon  the  Wharfs 

£500,000  a  year  .  .  459  55»  7' 

From  Dock-yards,  Ships  of  War,  Sec,  * 

£300,000  .  .  43,  y*!-"': 

Burglaries,  Highway  Robberies,  &c.  44,  87»T^ 
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l^heft.    First  punished  with  Death  by  Henry  I*  iioS  %^ 

The  Laws  relative  to  Theft  in  this  and  other 
nations  .  .  258— —160 

Tblevej.  Professed  Thieves  not  intimidated  when  put 

on  their  trial ;  reasons  assigned        334.-226,  994.,  295 
The  different  Classes  of  Persons  who  resort  to 

thieving  and  robbing  .  .  891  90 

Many  Thieves  taken  off  by  the  war,  but  many 
remain  behind  on  account  of  ruptures  and 
other  disabilities,  which,  however,    do  not' 
prevent  their  committing  crimes  .  9>>  91 

'   The    Means    used    by    tliem    to   accomplish  * 

their  purposes  .  .  93 — 98,  175 

Tokens,  provincial  Coins,  respecting  which  regulations 

are  proposed  126 

Trade  oixht  Metropolis,  its  astonishing  extent  explain- 
ed as  a  Temptation  to  Plunder  56,  70,  4^9—412 
Transportation  wlKn  first  introduced  as  a  Punishment  283 — 399 
Oii'ences  punishable  in  this  way  detailed                 a86 — 190 
New  South  Wales  and  the  Hulks  explained           305,  306 

318,  &c. 
Treason^  The  Laws  relative  to  it  explained,  viz. 

Of  High  Treason  .  246 — 248 

The  great  Inaccuracy  of  the  A£l  of  Edward 
III.  in  blending  together  crimes  dispropor- 
tionate in  their  nature  .  .  247 
The  laws  of  China  relative  to  High  Treason  2+8 
Petty  Treason,  how  punished                       .  i*. 
fhoentj  Thousand  rise  every  morning  in  the  metropolis 

without  knowinc^  how  they  are  to  be 
subsisted  through  the  day  •  33 

Tjfhurn  Ticket,  a  premium  giving  for  apprehending  and 

prosecuting   Burglars,    House.break- 
ers  and  Horse -stealers,  explained  in  203  n. 

U. 
Useful  Cautions  to  Tradesmen  and  others  against  the 

Devices  of  Cheats  and  Swindlers,  and 
to  prevent  Frauds  and  Impositions         iC4*--i7o 
V. 
Vagrants  and  Ka^rancy.     A  Specification  of  what  con** 

stuutes  this  Offence 

Idle  and  Disorderly  Persons,  how  punished  288,  289 

Rogufs  and  Vagabonds  .  .  28^ 

Incorrigible  Rogues  •  *  290 

Vessels  trading   to  the    River  Thames,   13,500  in  the 

course  of  a  year  •  .  -5^1  7^ 

Volunteers^  Light  Horse  of  London  and  Westminster, 

their  eminent  services,  and  great  patriotism    369,  370 1». 

W. 
IVaggons  going  and  returning  to  the  metropolis  with  mer- 
chandize in  the  course  of  a  year,  estimated  at 
40»oo»i  including  their  repeated  journics  .         410 
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JP^r  the  means  of  employing  Criminal  Delinqnenti  ^2,  9^ 
Civil  Wars  seldom  waged  from  ConsideratiAnr 

of  virtue  or  the  security  of  liberty                 .  24^3 

Watch 'houses  in  the  Metropolis              .  it6  «• 
Was€bing  the  Metropolis,  the  Laws  relating  thereto 

213,  214,  J99— 405 
Wmchmen  and  Ritroles  to  be  placed  under  the  controul  of 

the  Police                                               •  99»  100 
Their  miserable  establishment,  from  S|d.  to  as. 

a  night               .                                  •  100 

How  appointed  and  paid                   .  213,  214. 

Their  general  Unfitness                   .  214,  215 

The  abuses  which  arise  from  this  source  i^. 

The  Number  in  the  Metropolis  2,044            :  21^ 

Rewards  proposed  to  excite  vigilance           •  317 

JTtf/rAiwtfi^f/ to  be  rcgfstered  .  101,  3^7 /r. 

Water  aiyi  Water  Works  in  the  Metropolis            .  401,  40A 

/P^/rrm^^  on  the  Thames,  A^  34  Geo.  III.  regulating 

their  Fare^  &c.                                        .  403 

West-India  Produce^  C^S^^^*^^  pilfered  in  a  year  57 
Westminster^  the  Afts  of  Parliament  relative  to  its  Police, 

^Hf  »i4.  399»  403f 
W^men  and  Children  of  late  years  regularly  frequent  the 

tap-rooms  of  Public  Houses — a  proof 

of  the  Corruption  of  Morals  -  31 

Wtits.    An  extraordinary  Statement  of  the  astonishing 

Expence  of  Small  Law-swits,  exemplified  by 

an  authentic  Table  ot  the  number  of  Writs 

issued  in  Middlesex  in  the  course  of  a  year  393t  «' 

The  Subject  further  explained  .  391 — 395 
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